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THE IRISH CONSTITUENCY. 


Ir was the wise man that said, ‘there is 
nothing new under thesun;’ and certainly 
the maxim is strictly true, as applicable 
to the course of political events in this 
faction-torn island, where there seems 
to be a revolving cycle of events ; the 
same principles—the same excitements 
—the same motions—the same mea- 
sures, and the same results regularly 
arriving, running the course of their 
destined existence, and then passing 
away, only to return again in their 
allotted periods. There is nothing in 
Ireland so much to be wondered at as 
to see men marvelling at the state of 
political affairs, and at the course of 
civil events; for there has scarcely 
been a single event of any importance 
—there has scarcely been a single fact 
illustrative of the wiles of priestcraft 
or the fury of faction, which has tran- 
spired during the present century, that 
has not its exact and most perfect pro. 
totype at one, or perhaps more than 
one, former period of our island’s his- 
tory. At this day the various classes 
of factionists, who “live, and move, 
and have their being” in the troubled 
waters of agitation, floating buoyantly 
on its surface like the rank and worth- 
less herbage that is flung upon the 
surface of the turbid stream, are only 
walking in the steps of those who have 
gone before them ; so that whether on 
one hand we look to the priesthood, or, 
on the other hand, examine the laity, we 
shall find that both, whether anointed 
or unanointed, are but following the 
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example of their predecessors: their 
motives, their arguments, their systems, 
their measures, are all essentially the 
same. 

The only variation to be observed 
in the conduct of these persons, is 
exactly that which we would be led to 
expect from the altered circumstances 
of the country, to which it is, of course, 
necessary that their measures should 
be adapted ; but with that only draw- 
back, the steps which they take, the 
course of faction which they pursue, 
the system of denunciation they em- 
ploy, and almost the very speeches 
which they deliver, are but exact imi- 
tations of what has been acted and 
uttered at various former periods of 
our history. Ifthe names of the actors 
be but changed, and the appellations 
of the alleged grievance altered, the 
history of the present state of Ireland 
may be read in those pages which are 
rigidly devoted to the history of the 
last century. 

This remarkable sameness in the 
history of Irish agitation, ought na- 
turally, long since, to have led to the 
utter extinction of every spark that 
could possibly rekindle the slumbering 
ashes ; for wise men, seeing its first 
scintillations, and therefore anticipating 
its after conflagration, would apply 
those preventives which the wise po- 
litician should be prepared to apply, 
taking care ne respublica quid detrimenti 
capiat ; but unhappily. for Ireland— 
unhappily for its evils and their reme- 
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dies, the periods of marked and dan- 
gerous agitation—the periods of frantic 
and triumphing faction recur at some 
distance from each other; and when 
one of those violent ebullitions has 
forced upon the government of Eng- 
land the necessity of coercing insubor- 
dination into submission to the laws ; 
and when it is once under effective 
restraint, and is trammelled by the laws, 
it very soon, from being an object of 
terror to all, becomes a subject remem- 
bered only by the few; and hence the 
spirit of conciliation, forbearance, libe- 
rality, forgiveness—most amiable quali- 
ties in persons, but most dangerous in 
states—comes in to soften even the 
memory of the departed dangers. In 
this state of things the rising genera- 
tion shoot into existence, receive their 
impressions, grow into manhood, and 
are therefore wholly unprepared for 
that next outbreak of agitation which 
is ne in its destined period : 
in short, each period of agitation, as it 
passes away, is either altogether for- 
gotten, or, at least, treated with careless 
indifference before the return of the 
next. 

It is thus the obvious policy of those 
who, while they are the creators, are 
also the creatures of agitation and 
intestine commotion, to be vocife- 
rous in their laudations of liberalism 
and conciliation; it is their obvious 
and necessary policy to draw an 
oblivious veil over the transactions of 
the past, to ask forgiveness, and to pro- 
claim forbearance, and to quaff their 
goblets to the oblivion of the past and 
to conciliation for the future. If the 
burning memory of former wrongs still 
lives among the old, who have wit- 
nessed and suffered in the agitation of 
other years, it is treated as the drivel- 
ling dotage of senility, and irreconcil- 
able with “the spirit of the age ;” and if 
the narrative has left its traces im- 
pressed on the minds of the young, 
they are only derided as bigots, and 
treated as born a century too late. In 
this manner all things tend to efface 
the traces of those solemn and salutary 
lessons which should be learned from 
the events of the past, so that when 
another period of agitation arrives, it 
comes upon the existing generation as 
a spirit new and unheard of—a matter 
for surprise and astonishment — an 
everit requiring new legislative enact- 
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ments, instead of being treated as only 
another appearance, upon the political 
arena, of the same tragedy or melo- 
drama that has been repeatedly enacted 
before. 

That great party, however, which 
embraces all the estated wealth, rank, 
worth, character, and true loyalty of 
Ireland, has ever been opposed to the 
spirit of agitation, and there have been 
many among them replete with po- 
litical wisdom and forethought, who 
have, over and over again, raised their 
warning voices, prophetic of the return 
of the same or similar disturbance. Just 
as we expect the return of those comets 
that have passed away from our hea- 
vens, and never expect in vain; so 
these men have clearly foreseen the 
periodical return of these intestine 
commotions. This party, though va- 
riously styled, according to the political 
nomenclature of the day, are still the 
one and the same party. They were 
long styled the English interest, as that 
which supported the power and influ- 
ence of England in this country, and 
maintained the connection of the two 
islands ; they were afterwards more 
generally known by the appellation of 
the Protestant interest, as being com- 
posed of those who were prepared to 
vindicate the truth of religion, and 
who, from the identity of religion, 
felt themselves inseparably united to 
England. They have more lately been 
named the Conservative interest, as 
being composed of those who are 
zealous for the conservation of our 
established constitution in church and 
state, and for the conservation,even tothe 
death, of the legislative union between 
the two islands ; still they have been, 
and are, the one and the same political 
party, and still, as heretofore, they 
enrol under their banners all that is 
noble, virtuous, and religious, as well 
as all that is influential and wealthy 
in Ireland. 

We have been led into these con- 
siderations, when reflecting on the late 
general election, and on the system 
adopted and perseveringly followed up 
by the chiefs of agitation, in connection 
with it. It is a strange, and yet it 
should not be a startling truth, that the 
very same system, modified only by 
the different circumstances of the times, 
was adopted by the same party half a 
century ago. The object then was 
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Catholic enfranchisement—now it is 
the repeal of the union—but the same 
sectarian mode of operation is still 
maintained. There were then the meet- 
ings on the Sabbath at the chapel, de- 
secrating, by the insanity of factious 
harangues, alike the day and the house 
that had been set apart to the service 
of God; and though then the priest 
could not name from the altar the 
member of parliament, he nominated 
the delegate to the popish parliament 
of the day—the Catholic Convention. 
There was, too, the same stirring up of 
the people in the name of that religion 
whose influence should be peace—the 
collecting of the rent to forward the 
cause—agitation, in a word, was in 
as full and unlimited operation at the 
periods we write of, as at the late elec- 
tions; the names of the immediate 
individuals concerned, and the style of 
the supposed grievance to be redressed, 
and the objects specified, are certainly 
different ; but in all else, in all that 
belongs to agitation, as a system, the 
proceedings to which we allude were 
essentially the same as those which have 
so lately recurred, and which seem so 
strangely to have excited the astonish- 
ment of the wise, and the indignation 
of the good. 

But the simple fact of all this system 
of agitation having been enacted, even 
to the letter, at former periods, is of 
small value, comparatively speaking : 
it is of much more importance, and far 
more interesting, to know that the 
chiefs of the Conservative party of that 
day, had the sagacity to foresee, and 
the courage to foretell, the repetition 
of this very system, and that they 
strongly forewarned the government 
against the liberalism of their political 

a as calculated to lead to such 
earful results. 

The great subject of popular agita- 
tion at that time was the fatal measure 
of Catholic enfranchisement—a measure 
which was then only the immediate 
object in view—but which now has be- 
come the means of more intense agita- 
tion, and the lever in the hands of those 
who wield the fierce and wild demo- 
cracy, wherewith to upheave the deep- 
est foundations of the constitution, and 
overturn all the elements of our social 
state. We do not write as partisans— 
our views are not influenced by sec- 
tarian prejudice—unless it be sectu- 
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rianism to desire the maintenance of 
order, and to resist the acquisition of 
excessive power by any body of men, 
but especially by ecclesiastics—men of 
all others the most likely to abuse it, 
No one now denies that the Roman 
Catholic ten-pound freeholders are so 
completely under the dominion of their 
clergy, that they have no will of their 
own—their clergy are, from what causes 
we will not now stop to inquire, the 
busiest agents of disaffection—it is not, 
then, bigotry to say, that this fatal 
measure of Catholic enfranchisement 
is the great charter—the magna charta 
of Irish agitation at the present mo- 
ment ; it has been the life-blood of the 
Destructives during the elections—and 
much as we may lament the issue of 
the late elections, they have at least 
done one thing—they have forced 
upon the minds of all who love order 
and respect the laws, the opinion that 
the lower order of Roman Catholics 
should never have been enfranchised, 
and that it is to the extension of the 
franchise to the great body of ten- 
pound freeholders of that persuasion, 
that we owe the disgraceful and dis- 
gusting scenes which, at the late Irish 
elections, made freedom of election a 
mockery, and subjected the voter to the 
denunciations of sacerdotal tyranny, 
and the despotism of the agitator. Of 
the influence of the priests, men of all 
parties are complaining—all see that 
the Roman Catholics have terribly, 
have fearfully abused the franchise 
which was conferred on them by the 
measure of 1793—and that the expec- 
tation was fallacious, that in becoming 
freemen of a free constitution, they 
would cease to be the slaves of a des- 
potic and domineering church. 

It is now evident, that as the regis- 
tered ten-pound voters constitute the 
great numerical majority of our consti- 
tuencies, and that the great body of these 
are altogether under the control of the 
priests and agitators, either through 
the dark influence of superstition on 
ignorant minds, or from those awful 
denunciations which priestcraft has ut- 
tered against all who have not bowed 
to its dictates, or from that dreadful 
system of intimidation resorted to in 
order to enforce the desires of the agi- 
tators, and coerce and constrain men 
from the free exercise of their own 
wishes—it is, we say, now evident, that 
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as the great numerical majority of the 
electors, particularly in the south and 
west, are altogether under the control 
of the priests, so they have succeeded 
in completely neutralizing all the influ- 
ence and natural power of the land- 
lords. The consequence of this state 
of things cannot be otherwise than 
fearfully injurious to all the interests of 
property, and to the well-being of the 
social structure; and it becomes the 
wise and good of every class, in both 
religion and politics, who respect the 
laws and desire the permanence of 
property, to set their energies perse- 
veringly and boldly to the work of 
effecting a change in this matter—such 
a change as will wrest the power over 
the body of voters from the desecrated 
and dangerous hands by which it is 
now wielded, and place it where nature 
and the social system designed it—in 
the hands of the landed proprietors of 
the country. 

The experience of every successive 
election is forcing upon the mind of 
every man a conviction of the political 
madness of that great measure of 
CaTHoLic ENFRANCHISEMENT, enacted 
in 1793—if, as was recommended by 
the Conservatives of that day, the 
franchise had been limited to those 
who possessed a twenty-pound free- 
hold, there might have been some jus- 
tice, and certainly very little danger in 
the measure. “ It is my opinion,” said 
Sir Lawrence Parsons,in the debate on 
that question, “that the elective fran- 
chise ought not to be imparted to any 
Catholic who hath not a freehold pro- 
perty of twenty pounds a-year.” It is 
remarkable that the very same propo- 
sition was made by the Conservatives 
in the debate on Carnotic Emancipa- 
TION in 1829; for they felt that the 
measure proposed by the government, 
of extending the franchise to those 
who swore to a ten-pound freehold, was 
opening a door to a body of men, too 
numerous for the interests of the land- 
lords,and too ignorant and superstitious 
not to be under the noxious influence 
of the priesthood, especially as it 
placed the franchise within a tempting 
nearness to a grade of men who, if 
their freehold amounted to half that 
value, would readily swear to the full 
amount, in order to secure the privi- 
lege. ‘ 

It is, we repeat, an -interesting fact, 


that all this was clearly foreseen, and 
that though the evils which have since 
flowed from the measure of 1793 did not 
immediately develop themselves, the 
promoters of the measure—the liberal 
government of that day—were not left 
without very solemn and _ repeated 
warning of those consequences which 
the present generation have unhap- 
pily witnessed. We shall give a few 
extracts from the debates in the 
Irish House of Commons on that oc- 
casion ; and in the speech of Sir Law- 
rence Parsons, our readers will perceive 
the foresight of true political wisdom. 
If ever there was a true political pro- 
phet, it was this wise and noble-minded 
man. 


« Every one admits that the number 
of Catholics greatly exceeds that of the 
Protestants, consequently if the Catholics 
had an equal right of franchise, they must 
become the majority of voters at every po- 
pular election. I do not say that at this 
instant the number of Catholics having 
freeholds is greater than of Protestants, 
but I say, it would immediately be so. 
Perhaps most of the Catholics now have 
but leases for years, but landlords wishing 
to increase their own consequence, would 
almost everywhere convert them into leases 
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not, in many instances, have the proposed 
profit, yet we know that when it comes 
to anything near that sum, the lower order 
of people will be tempted to vote from it. 
I therefore say, that if such Catholics 
were allowed to vote, the number it 
would admit would be immense and over- 
whelming.” 


Here the true evil was fully and 
rt predicted; that a large body 
of the landlords—under a mistaken 
view of their own importance, and with 
a desire to increase their imagined in- 
fluence in their respective counties— 
would endeavour to increase, as far as 
possible, the registration of voters. Few 
things have operated more injuriously 
on the interest of the landlords at the 
late elections than this very mistake on 
their parts; for they have now found 
that the very men to whom they gave 
the green acres, at a rent pur osely 
lowered, and with the requisite leases, 
have, as in a body, turned on those 
landlords and voted against their wishes, 
so that the landlords, by the course 
pursued at the registry, were the indi- 
viduals who created a great part of that 
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power which is now wielded by the 
priests against them. But besides this 
mistake, it will be seen in the extract 
just given, that it was also foreseen that 
those would be registered who pos- 
sessed no bond fide right to the privi- 
lege, for so slight is the influence of an 
oath upon the lower orders—so ready 
are they to swear to any thing that 
may suit their purpose, that it was to 
be expected that many would swear to 
the full amount required by the law, 
when, perhaps, they did not possess the 
half of it. And we grieve to add, that 
this apprehension has been fully and 
fearfully realized; for the character of 
our countrymen, we grieve to be com- 
pelled to add, that with the Irish pea- 
sant the obligation of an oath is a light 
matter indeed. It is not long since we 
quoted the testimony, to this very fact, 
of Mr. Inglis, the liberal traveller— 
whose liberality, however, appeared 
strongly to decline, as he proceeded on 
his tour; so that we might almost count 
the number of miles that he travelled 
in Ireland, by the grades of alteration 
in his political sentiments. The truth 
is, that Euglishmen know nothing of 
Irish society—and when they apply to 
this country the maxims and the prin- 
ciples which they have taken. up in 
reference to a people very differently 
circumstanced, it cannot be but that 
their calculations are erroneous. The 
sanctity of an oath is as nothing with 
the great mass of the Irish people. 
How much this may speak for the effi- 
cacy of that system of religion which 
is pompously paraded as the national 
religion, we will not say—how much 
of this unhappy state of moral feeling 
may be traced to the influence of that 
dispensing power which they believe 
to be lodged in the hands of their 
clergy, we will not stop to inquire. It 
is with the fact that we have to do— 
and while every election furnishes fresh 
proof of the facility with which an oath 
is disregarded for political purposes, 
we may fairly ask, if it does not seem 
anomalous that those should enjoy the 
highest privileges of, and trusts and 
powers of society, who are exempt 
from the restraint of that bond which 
society regards as its chief and its best 
security. It cannot be too often re- 
peated, that the oath of an Irish pea- 
sant is, in most cases, no security at all 
—and if any aversion to the perjury 
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were manifested on the part of the 
former, there were not wanting stimu- 
lants to egg on his lagging zeal—there 
was the spirit of sacerdotal tyranny and. 
denunciation—the system of lawless 
intimidation and midnight outrage, to 
compel any that might prove unwil- 
ling, to resort to the court and swear, 
as desired, to the possession of the 
requisite value. Many a time did 
bands of lawless ruffians, with threats 
the most awful and violence the most 
outrageous, surround the houses of in- 
dividuals at night, and swear them to 
register votes which they possessed not, 
compelling them, through bodily fear, to 
perjure themselves, as enjoined by these 
midnight legislators. Under such cir- 
cumstances, when the landlords in mis- 
take sought to extend their influence 
by an increased registry, and when the 
lower orders were in some cases too 
ready, and in other cases compelled, to 
swear as required, it is no wonder that 
the registry should prove so truly ruin- 
ous to all the best interests of the 
country. But here is another extract 
from the same speaker : 


“ Some think that these inferior Ca- 
tholics would be so dependent on their 
landlords, who are mostly Protestants, 
that they might be admitted to the fran- 
chise without any danger. To this I say, 
that though they might vote with their 
landlords, they might also vote against 
them— interest might lead them one way, 
but bigotry might lead them another. For 
though I believe the higher class of Ca- 
tholics to be as liberal as any men, the 
lower class, we know, are not so—they 
are too ignorant to be so. By granting 
then the franchise to the inferior Catho- 
lics, what do you do? You give franchise 
to a body of men in great poverty—in 
great ignorance—bigoted to their sect 
and their altars—repelled by ancient pre- 
judices from you, and at least four times 
the number of you. You give them all 
at once the elective franchise, by which 
they will, in almost every county in three 
provinces out of the four be the majority 
of electors, overwhelming you, resisting 
and irresistible-—I cannot conceive a 
phrenzy much greater than this!” 


Unfortunately for Ireland, this pre- 
diction has been too accurately verified, 
The power of the landlords, once 
deemed a tower of strength, has melted 
like wax before the influence of the 
priesthood ; and though, even yet, there 
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are some traces of finer feelings among 
the people, and though many among 
them feel that their interests, to a cer- 
tain extent, are bound up with the 
wishes and influence of their landlords, 
yet when the priests flung in the torch 
of bigotry and national hate, they fired 
every better feeling, and have reduced 
all to a mass of ruins, still smoking 
with the fumes of bigotry and hate, 
consecrated by all that is deemed holy 
and mysterious in the church of Rome. 
It is a fearful thing to witness the land- 
lord set against the tenant, and the 
tenant against the landlord—to see all 
the links that naturally bind them in 
mutual interest and reciprocal kind- 
ness of feeling burst violently asunder. 
All the better feelings, all the kindly 
regards, all the spirit of protection on 
one hand, and the spirit of gratitude on 
the other, are now like characters 
traced upon the sands; the tide of bi- 
gotry has rolled in, and they are swept 
away—we fear for ever! 

The spirit of intimidation has had 
much, too much, to do with this matter; 
and yet it seems not to be as generally 
understood as it deserves. It is truethat 
Mr. O’Connell recommended that the 
skull and cross-bones should be drawn 
on the house of every man who voted 
with his landlord ; and the true influ- 
ence of that advice can only be known 
by recollecting that it is the custom of 
our midnight legislators to paint a skull 
and cross-bones, or a coffin, on the doors 
of those who are marked out for mur- 
der for disobedience of their lawless 
commands; so that that advice had a 
dark and peculiar import among those 
to whom it was addressed. It is true 
that Mr. Shiel, with an appalling’ malig- 
nity, said he would pray for mercy on 
his opponents in the other world, but 
would ask for no mercy for them in this 
life ; borrowing the sanguinary spirit 
of a gallant officer in the Peninsular 
war, who is said to have graven on 
his sword the words, “May God have 
mercy on the French, for i shall have 
none for them.” It is true that the 
‘Roman Catholic Archbishop MacHale 
did actually summon by name every 
Protestant as well every Roman Ca- 
tholic voter to account to him at the 
altar of the mode in which he designed 
to vote. It is true that all these things 
were perpetrated ; and yet they form 
but the smallest atom of the general 
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system of atrocious outrage which was 
set in motion in this matter, and which, 
as it comes home to the doors and 
hearths of the people, had an appalling 
effect on their minds. The ferocious 
speeches of village agitators—the deep 
and dark malignity of the evil-affected 
—the black and bigoted denunciations 
of the priests—the tiring and persever- 
ing system of exclusive dealing—the 
horrid imprecations of the aged women 
—the fearful and harrowing threats of 
midnight bands—the insulting language 
and scowling look that met them in 
the noontide—the occasional shriek 
that echoed from the wretched victim 
of this system, and the shudder that ran 
through ‘every heart, even at the fire- 
side of a quiet home—all acting on the 
minds of the people, could not other- 
wise than intimidate them into the 
most entire submission to the dictates 
of those who undertook the work of 
electioneering. No language can half 
express the agony of this intimidation, 
or denounce with sufficient strength the 
wickedness and violence of those who 
were its authors and abettors. 

But let us resume our extracts, and 
we shall find that there was no want of 
foresight and warning in that celebrated 
debate. 

«Some men think that the inferior Ca- 
tholics would not abuse this power. I do 
not say that they would, neither can you 
say that it is certain they would not; and 
this is a case in which nothing should be 
left to uncertainty, because upon this 
everything else depends. Suppose you 
give the inferior Catholics the franchise, 
and that they should meet in all their 
parishes, to determine on the exercise of it, 
as they lately did, to determine on the at- 
tainment of it, and that they should nomi- 
nate in their chapels their representatives 
to parliament, as they lately did their de- 
legates to the convention, what would be 
to stopthem? The power of the landlords 
might do much ; but the power of religion 
might do much more. How much might 
these people be wrought upon by their 
priests, at their altars, working upon their 
superstition and poverty! How easily 
might they be persuaded that their tem- 
poral as well as eternal felicity depended 
upon their uniting together in the exer- 
cise of their franchise! I do not say that 
all this would follow; but I say that all 
this, and much more, might follow, and, 
— that we should not wantonly 
risk it.” 
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Accurately prophetic as was all this, 
strictly true as our modern experience 
has proved it, it was yet treated by the 
liberals of that day as causeless alarm 
and groundless suspicion ; and these 
sentiments, thus accurately forecasting 
the future, were looked upon as the 
effusions of Protestant bigotry, instead 
of the forethought of true political 
wisdom. 

But we here perceive that it is no 
novelty for the people to hold parochial 
meetings for the nomination of repre- 
sentatives, and that what has so lately 
occurred has not been altogether with- 
out its precedents, namely, the priests 
nominating the representatives at their 
chapels—electing them at. the altar, 
instead of the hustings. The system 
began with the election of the delegates 
to the convention, and was so easily 
applicable to the elections of members 
for parliament, that it is not wonderful 
it was resorted to by such wily politi- 
cians as the priesthood. So far was this 
system carried by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop MacHale, that we know 
personally of one chapel to which he 
summoned every Protestant voter to 
account to him at the popish altar as 
to his intentions, and actually went so 
far as to summon beforehand the clerk 
of the parish, and called him at the 
altar, while he was in the act of offici- 
ating, as in duty bound, in the parish 
church! This will not be believed in 
England; where, did a Protestant cler- 
gyman dare to act so, popular indig- 
nation would visit him with quick and 
speedy retribution; but we are ready 
to prove our assertion, if called on, 
at the bar of the British House 
of Commons, who should guard the 
freedom of election against the ty- 
ranny of the priest, as well as the 
encroachments of the peer. We say 
nothing of the assumption and tyranny 
of this system, extending itself even to 
Protestants ; but we ask, shall any man, 
even a mitred despot, in this the land 
of liberty, be permitted to hold up, in 
the presence of an excited and supersti- 
tious populace, amid all the mysterious 
sanctions of their religion, the names of 
those who refuse to yield submission 
to the priesthood ; while the supposed 
sanctity of the place—the imagined ho- 
liness of the occasion—the peculiar 
character of the priesthood—all con- 
spire to give weight and add the sanc- 
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tions of religion'to the language of those 
who, for their own political: ends, im- 
pose on the superstitious credulity of 
the people, er them that their 
peace here and hereafter depends upon 
their votes, and that it is fortheirreligion 
as well as their country—that it is for 
heaven hereafter, as well as their homes 
here, that they are called on to contend. 
The effect of such language, under 
such circumstances, may well be con- 
ceived, when an ignorant, a disaffected, 
an impoverished, and a superstitious 
tabble are the objects to whom it 
is addressed ; and we need not be 
surprised at the secret combinations, 
the banded parties, the lawless mea- 
sures, and savage intimidations, re- 
sorted to by the more daring spirits 
among them, in order to enforce com- 
pliance among all with the dictates of 
the priesthood. It is evident the power 
of the landlord can do nothing under 
such circumstances, and all his influ- 
ence is swept away by the. tide of 
bigotry, till it is in the end cast ashore 
at the foot of priesteraft. 

Nor does it appear that even the 
very topics for excitement and agita- 
tion on such occasions were unforeseen 
and untold in the debate from which 
our extracts are taken, as will be seen 
by the following extract from the same 
able politician : 


“ What, then, will these men [i. ¢, the 
priests and agitators] do on these occa- 
sions? They have merely to tell them 
this—merely to tell them their situation— 
merely to say to them, you are now the 
majority of electors, and you may there- 
fore return the majority of the House of 
Commons; and if you do so, the Catholic 
interest is omnipotent. We only ask you 
to do what you did the other day—to meet 
in your chapels, and determine who should 
be the representatives of every county / 
They will have merely to say, Your land- 
lords will want you to vole otherwise; but 
unite together this once, and we will soon 
put you out of the power of your landlords. 
They will have only to say that by their 
uniting thus last summer, to choose re- 
presentatives for the convention, they 
got relieved from the hearth-money tax, 
and even got this very benefit of voting 
which they are now called on to exercise, 
and from thence they may persuade them 
that if they unite again in the same way, 
to choose their representatives to parlia- 
ment, they may be sure of obtaining still 
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greater benefits, They may talk to them 
of TITHES and even of RENTS, and at last 
proceed to talk to them of RELIGION, and 
to tell them that if they will unite in 
their suffrages, their ancient religion, 
which has been prostrated in the dust for 
a century, and humiliated and reviled, 
may once more rear its head, and appear 
in all its pristine magnificence; and, after 
the wrongs of a century, they may now 
do an act of great justice to their priests, 
their altars, and their God, which shall 
shower down wealth and power upon them 
in this world and eternal glory in the next. 

«© What influence could a landlord use 
to contravail all this? Yet all this, and 
much more, might be done to make them 
cooperate in their suffrages. Will you, 
then, after this—will you transfer such a 
power to men who are subject to such an 
influence? will you be your own execu- 
tioners, and commit this desperate suicide? 

«But what will be the consequences of 
all this, but that your county elections will 
be carried by the vilest corruption—by 
Sorce—by riot—by bloodshed—and that 
not merit, but money and outrage, will no- 
minate the candidate ?” 


This language, though uttered in 
1793, is accurately descriptive of the 
system of oratory employed in the 
school of agitation at the present day, 
and were men even in our present 
reformed House of Commons, now to 
detail the workings of agitation and 
the topics of excitement resorted to 
during the late elections, they could 
not utter language more strictly appli- 
cable. Then were harangues against 
tithes and declamations against rents ; 
pense became a word of odium, and 
andlord a name for execration while 
religion threw its mystic colouring 
over all, and was made to sanction, 
under its desecrated garb, the worst 
passions and most fiendish feelings of 
wicked and daring men. 

It is evident that in such a whirlwind 
of the popular passions, in such a 
stormy excitement of the lower orders 
as is here presented to us, the whole 
power and influence of the landlords 
must vanish into empty air ; there is 
no likelihood of the natural influence 
and weight of property being so much 
as thought of under such circumstances 
when the great majority of electors 
are men, who, having little to lose and 
every thing to gain, are at the same 
time subject to another, ‘influence, 


which, strengthened by all the dark 


workings of superstition, hath power 
to chain them to the chariot-wheels of 
a priesthood, whose interest and feelings 
are alike opposed to the interests and 
feelings of the landlords. The great 
evil, therefore, in the state of the pre- 
sent constituency of Ireland is, that 
the majority consists of those who are 
only ten-pound voters, and who, from 
their poverty, and the ignorance, and 
prejudices, and superstitions conse- 
quent thereon, are not only subject 
to this dangerous influence, but are 
estranged from all the true interests of the 
landlords, and of the country in general. 

We have somewhere or other met 
with the remark, that political power 
and property cannot long reside in 
different hands—that when, unhappily, 
they are so separated, either property 
must very soon acquire power, or 
power will confiscate property. In 
Ireland it is not even pretended that 
the property of the country possesses 
anything like its fair proportion of the 
political power of the country. But 
the truth is, that the present circum- 
stances of Ireland present a practical 
anomaly, unthought of in any, even the 
wildest, speculations of theatrical poli- 
ticians. Some systems of representa- 
tion tend to give the predominance to 
property, others to population. But 
in Ireland it is neither property nor 
population that is represented. The 
= influence of the country is 
odged in the hands of the priesthood 
and of the agitators, who have united 
to overbear both the property and the 
population of the country, and have 
but too well succeeded in making the 
one their victim and the other their 
slave. It would be impossible, within 
the limits of our entire magazine, to 
collect together the numberless in- 
stances of oppression with which the 
Conservative voters have been visited 
since the election. We know not to 
what part of Ireland we shall look for 
the strongest practical enforcement of 
Mr. O'Connell's never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson of the cross-bones and the magic 
circle round the door. The tyranny 
of the agitator has been practised 
against Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants alike. In the Queen’s County 
the pew.of a respectable Roman Ca- 
tholic, which he had erected in the 
parish chapel, at considerable expense, 
was torn down by the infuriate mob, 
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because he voted for the Conservative 
candidates ; in Cork the magistrates 
were obliged to extend their protection 
to an aged Roman Catholic couple, 
who in times of distress had been ge- 
nerously relieved by Colonel Chatter- 
ton. The man proved his gratitude 
by voting at the late election for his 
gallant benefactor ; and what was the 
result ? The priest. marked him out as 
a perjurer, and his neighbours, excited 
by their pastor's example, proceeded 
to acts of violence that endangered 
his life. These are the means by which 
the despotism of a faction is sustained 
in Ireland. The demagogue has joined 
with the priest, and “the holy alliance” 
tramples with appalling recklessness 
upon the dearest rights of man; and 
while the political incendiary kindles 
up all the evil passions of the multi- 
tude to wreck his vengeance upon 
those who disobey his mandate, his 
clerical ally throws the sanction of 
religion upon the ungodly work, and 
bids the votary of superstition com- 
mit violence against his fellow, in the 
name of his God. 

We repeat it, the upper order of 
Roman Catholics are weary of the in- 
supportable tyranny which they are 
compelled to endure from the domina- 
tion of a debased and superstitious 
mob. Witness the conduct of Lord 
Kenmare in Kerry, or of Mr. Redmond 
in Wexford, or of the Finns in Carlow ; 
these men have had the courage to 
stand boldly out and give utterance to 
the indignation that is felt by all of 
this class. We might refer to nume- 
rous instances to show that the voice 
of Roman Catholic respectability is 
overborne by the fury of the ignorant 
and uneducated of their own religion ; 
that the interest is not now Protestant 
against Catholic, but education against 
ignorance—property against numbers. 
Let us take the Meath election as a 
test. This county is misrepresented 
by two strangers. An attempt was 
made at the last election to rescue it 
from this disgrace. The Hon. Randall 
Plunkett came forward to offer himself 
as the champion of its resident pro- 
prietary, and with an energy and a 
spirit worthy of his character and 
name, he supported the contest against 
the enemies of property and order. 
He was unsuccessful. The constitu- 
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ency of Meath rejected him, and Mr. 
Lambart of Beaupark, who united with 
him in his efforts—and chose the brain- 
less son of the great agitator, and, shall 
we not add, the worthless and witless 
Henry Grattan. Both Mr. Plunkett 
and Mr. Lambart were well known as 
resident landlords, as having entitled 
themselves, by their conduct to their 
tenantries, to the gratitude of all who 
are dependent upon them. The cha- 
racters of both these gentlemen are 
such as must command the respect of 
all ; but the power of the anti-English 
principle, fostered by the priests, proved 
too strong for the natural influence of 
property and of character. It is not, 
however, with the wisdom of the choice 
that we are now concerned ; but it is 
curious and instructive to observe 
the class of voters by whom the 
repeal members have been forced 
upon the county. Meath is one of the 
most Roman Catholic counties in Ire- 
land ; and yet here, of the two bigher 
classes of freeholders (the £50 and £20), 
not more than eighty voted for the no- 
minees of the priests—and of the Roman 
Catholic gentry,* only three. We 
select the Meath election as but one 
instance out of many in which the 
voice of the senpettabla Roman Catho- 
lics was overborne by that of the re- 
gistered voters of the lower class, most 
of whom are unqualified, even legally, 
almost all morally unfit, to exercise 
the franchise of the British constitution, 

We are anxious that this question 
should not be regarded as a party 
question. Party and its warping in- 
fluences have too often damaged the 
cause of truth and of good government, 
and men now-a-days hardly permit 
themselves to form an unbiassed judg- 
ment upon any thing. But to those 
who have the integrity to feel, and the 
courage to avow, that with them there 
are considerations and principles far 
above the convenience of party, we 
confidently appeal—we care not of 
what complexion their politics may be 
—we put it to the conscience of every 
honest man, of every lover of freedom, 
if the Roman Catholic priests of Ire- 
land are the class of men with whom 
the political power of the country can 
be safely deposited—if terrorism, and 
intimidation, and ecclesiastical inter- 
ference are the powers which should 
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be the regulating influences of the elee- 
tive franchise. It will not do for the 
eaviller to recriminate and tell us that 
it is past misgovernment that has pro- 
duced the state of things which unfits 
the lower order of Irish electors for 
the exercise of that most solemn trust 
which the constitution has confided in 
them. This is the answer of a partizan, 
not of one who is anxious for the pros- 
perity of the state— 
** Quod instat agamus.”’ 

When the danger is pressing we must 
meet it—when we have repelled it we 
may enquire into the causes by which 
it has been produced. In Ireland the 
upper classes and the lower have been 
separated—it is impossible to deny, 
it is useless to lament the fact, the 
bonds of society have been broken 
up ; the peasantry are but the 
tools or the slaves of a base and un- 
principled ‘confederacy—they are not 


free-agents—they haye no opinion but 


the dicta of their masters—if they had, 
they dare not shape them into acts— 
and by the unrefiecting vices of an 
ignorant, a superstitious, and a priest- 
ridden multitude, the sentiments of the 
wise, the oe and the well- 
informed of all persuasions are com- 


pletely and effectually overborne. 

The reform bill, whatever may have 
been its effects in England, in Ireland 
extended the elective franchise to a 
class of men who could not safely 


exercise it. Popular power is one 
thing in a country where the people 
are far advanced in knowledge and 
civilization ; quite another thing in a 
country where the mass of the popula- 


tion are sunk low in ignorance and its 
consequent degradation. But with the 


reform bill it is useless now to quarrel. 
We do not ask for the alteration of a 


single one of its provisions—we demand 
their full and strict enforcement. Let 
the Irish constituencies be regulated by 
the spirit of the reform bill; but by that 
spirit at least a third of the registered 


ten-pound freeholders would be disfran- 
chised. The registries were carried 
on under the direction of Lord Plun- 
kett—there ey never was a 
stronger proof of the tendencies of 


the noble lord’s principles, than the 
manner in which those registries were 


made, A pack of young, and hungry, 
and expectant barristers, who knew 
too little to be wise, and just enough 
to be mischievous, were appointed to 


the work, and as they knew the ten- 
dencies and wishes of the government 
which appointed them, they seem, with 
a few honourable exceptions, to have 
sought to gratify that government, and 
ingratiate themselves into their favour 
by a system of registry, agreeable, no 
doubt, to the faction, but certain] 

never contemplated by the reform bill 


They, accordingly, registered as ten- 


pound voters, all who could swear to 
their having extracted that value from 
their holdings after the payment of 
their rent and taxes. Every man knows 
the destructive system of agriculture 
— among the small holders of 
and, by which they exhaust the soil 
without replenishing it ; and leave it 
in a few years barren and unproductive ; 
and yet, when by this exhausting sys- 
tem, a tenant, counting his own labour 
and that of his family as nothing, 
swore to his having extracted the ten- 
pounds value from his land, he was 


registered accordingly. Even the con- 
acre was pressed into the service, and 
often made part of the estimate ; while 
pigs and poultry, milk and eggs, and 
everything else that grew, or was ge- 
nerated on the land, was regularly 
added to the estimate. The registering 


barrister in one of the southern bo- 


roughs, openly acknowledged that he 
understood his instructions to be to 
extend the franchise as nearly as possi- 
ble to universal suffrage; and if so, 
he certainly acted up to the spirit 
of these instructions, The extent to 
which this system of popular registry 
was carried on, was not only wrong, 
but ludicrously absurd, and has com- 
pletely vitiated the constituency of 
freland. The act plainly contemplated 
the voters having a clear bond fidé 


interest of ten pounds annually, over 


and above all rent and taxes, and outlay 


of labour and expenditure, so that he 
could obtain ten pounds annually for 
his interest, from a solvent tenant ;.and 
it is an important fact, that every com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that 


has sat on election petitions, has ruled 


against the present state of the regis- 
try. In the case of the county of 
Monaghan a Whig radical committee 
were forced to come to a decision by 
which nearly six hundred voters are 


disfranchised ; in Longford the result 
was as decisive ; we have Lord Ox- 
mantown’s testimony as to the state of 
the registry in the King’s County, and 


ot 
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indeed there seems little doubt that if 
every county constituency in Ireland 
were subjected to the searching scru- 
tiny of a House of Commons com- 
mittee, a great, and, to the friends of 
order, a most advantageous change 
would be slowly but surely effected. 
Upon the landed proprietors—upon 
the men whose political influence is 
compromised by the present state of 
the registry, there devolves a plain and 
an imperative duty—against every re- 
turn effected by the votes of unquali- 
fied voters, a petition should be for- 
warded—wherever there seems the 
slightest chance of beating down the 


fictitious majorities of demagogues and 


riests, the attempt should be made.— 
e course of such proceedings would, 
we know, be both expensive and te- 
dious—but surely when the interests of 
order and the security of property 
itself are at stake, we do not ask too 
much from the landed wealth of Ireland 


in demanding the pecuniary sacrifice it 
involves. Nor yet would this sacrifice 
be so great as, perhaps, some would 
suppose, inasmuch as, in nine cases out 
of ten, there would be no funds to 
defend the present state of the registry. 
We have no doubt whatever, that if 
this plan were followed up with spirit, 
there would be an immediate disfran- 
chisement of at least one-third of the 


registered ten-pound voters, and thus a 
change would be effected, of the most 


urifying kind, in the constituency of 
Salad It is true, that the number 
of election committees which will be 


necessary for the purpose, will occupy 
the time and attention of probably an 
inconvenient number of the members 
of the house; and this practical in- 


convenience may, perhaps, induce them 
to do that which we might in vain ex- 


pect from their sense of justice—to 
pe a general commission to revise 
all the I[rish registries. Whether at 
the present moment it would be right 
to expect from the House of Commons 


this extraordinary interference to cor- 
rect the mistakes, or, to speak more 


plainly, the frauds of those who were 


charged with carrying into effect the 
provisions of the reform bill, may ad- 
mit of a question. It is plain that 
nothing could justify such an inter- 


ference but the impossibility, or, at 
least, the very great inconvenience of 
procuring a remedy by the ordinary 
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means. It is a maxim of the British 
law, that there is no wrong without its 
redress—to the proprietary of Ireland 
the present state of the registries is a 
grievous wrong—it is a wrong to the 
qualified voter, that the effect of his 
franchise should be neutralized by the 
vote of the unqualified. The redress 
which the constitution points out, is the 
operation of « petition to the House 
of Commons—let the injured party 
apply for this redress, and if the num- 
ber of the petitions be such as to ren- 
der inconvenient their decision by the 
ordinary tribunal, we have that confi- 


dence in the justice of the British 
House of Commons, that we feel per- 
suaded some measure will be adopted 
by which the evil may find a general 
and an effectual remedy. It is therefore 
the obvious policy of the landlords 
of Ireland to petition against every 
return which has been made against 
them. And no magnitude of the ad- 
verse majority need discourage the 


attempt. In the county of Monaghan, 
by the decision of the committee, the 
Conservatives could, if necessary, have 
taken six hundred votes off the poll of 


the opposing candidate. What was 
done in Monaghan may be done else- 


where. We are now engaged in the 
last and decisive contest with revolu- 
tion—the present, if unsuccessful, is 
the last stand that ever can be made— 
and surely everything should be tried 
before all is given up. It were a poor 


economy in the owner of 3,000/ or of 


5,000/. a-year, to refuse his 100/. or his 

500 pounds towards the expenses of 

an election petition, when, if the oppo- 

site party can gain that ascendancy 

which is now —T kept from them, 
1 


the next measure he may expect is 


one involving the confiscation of his 
estate. 

By the disfranchisement of the un- 
qualified voters, we will go far towards 
neutralizing the influence of the priests 
—an influence most dangerous to free- 
dom, and one that has been uniformly 
and pennnrey exercised against 
British connexion. We honestly con- 
fess, that we look with apprehension 
upon political power in the hands of 


the clergy of any persuasion. Nothing 
is so near akin to civil tyranny as 


ecclesiastical domination—but every 
lover of freedom must be much more 
jealous of the assumption of power by 
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be the regulating influences of the elee- 
tive franchise. It will not do for the 
eaviller to recriminate and tell us that 
it is past misgovernment that has pro- 
duced the state of things which unfits 
the lower order of Irish electors for 
the exercise of that most solemn trust 
which the constitution has confided in 
them. This is the answer of a partizan, 
not of one who is anxious for the pros- 
perity of the state— 
“Quod instat agamus.” 

When the danger is pressing we must 
meet it—when we have repelled it we 
may enquire into the causes by which 
it has been produced. In Ireland the 
upper classes and the lower have been 
separated—it is impossible to deny, 
it is useless to lament the fact, the 
bonds of society have been broken 
up; the peasantry are but the 
tools or the slaves of a base and un- 
principled confederacy—they are not 
free-agents—they have no a but 
the dicta of their masters—if they had, 
they dare not shape them into acts— 
and by the unreflecting vices of an 
ignorant, a superstitious, and a priest- 
ridden multitude, the sentiments of the 
wise, the temperate and the well- 
informed of all persuasions are com- 
pletely and effectually overborne. 

The reform bill, whatever may have 
been its effects in England, in lreland 
extended the elective franchise to a 
class of men who could not safely 
exercise it. Popular power is one 
thing in a country where the people 
are far advanced in knowledge and 
civilization ; quite another thing in a 
country where the mass of the popula- 
tion are sunk low in ignorance and its 
consequent degradation. But with the 
reform bill it is useless now to quarrel. 
We do not ask for the alteration of a 
single one of its provisions—we demand 
their full and strict enforcement. Let 
the Irish constituencies be regulated by 
the spirit of the reform bill; but by that 
spirit at least a third of the registered 
ten-pound freeholders would be disfran- 
chised. The registries were carried 
on under the direction of Lord Plun- 
kett—there probably never was a 
stronger gut of the tendencies of 
the noble lord’s principles, than the 
manner in which those registries were 
made. A pack of young, and hungry, 
and expectant barristers, who knew 
too little to be wise, and just enough 
to be mischievous, were appointed to 


the work, and as they knew the ten- 
dencies and wishes of the government 
which appointed them, they seem, with 
a few honourable exceptions, to have 
sought to gratify that government, and 
ingratiate themselves into their favour 
by a system of registry, agreeable, no 
doubt, to the faction, but certain] 

never contemplated by the reform bill. 
They, accordingly, registered as ten- 
pound voters, all who could swear to 
their having extracted that value from 
their holdings after the payment of 
their rent and taxes. Every man knows 
the destructive system of agriculture 
— among the small holders of 
and, by which they exhaust the soil 
without replenishing it ; and leave it 
in a few years barren and unproductive ; 
and yet, when by this exhausting sys- 
tem, a tenant, counting his own labour 
and that of his family as nothing, 
swore to his having extracted the ten- 
pounds value from his land, he was 
registered accordingly. Even the con- 
acre was pressed into the service, and 
often made part of the estimate ; while 
pigs and poultry, milk and eggs, and 
everything else that grew, or was ge- 
nerated on the land, was regularly 
added to the estimate. The registering 
barrister in one of the southern bo- 
roughs, openly acknowledged that he 
understood his instructions to be to 
extend the franchise as nearly as possi- 
ble to universal suffrage; and if so, 
he certainly acted up to the spirit 
of these instructions. The extent to 
which this system of popular registry 
was carried on, was not only wrong, 
but ludicrously absurd, and has com- 
pletely vitiated the constituency of 
Ireland. The act plainly contemplated 
the voters having a clear bond jidé 
interest of ten pounds annually, over 
and above all rent and taxes, oak outlay 
of labour and expenditure, so that he 
could obtain ten pounds annually for 
his interest, from a solvent tenant ;.and 
it is an important fact, that every com- 
mittee of the House of Commons that 
has sat on election petitions, has ruled 
against the present state of the regis- 
try. In the case of the county of 
Monaghan a Whig radical committee 
were forced to come to a decision by 
which nearly six hundred voters are 
disfranchised ; in Longford the result 
was as decisive ; we have Lord Ox- 
mantown’s testimony as to the state of 
the registry in the King’s County, and 
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indeed there seems little doubt that if 
every county constituency in Ireland 
were subjected to the searching scru- 
tiny of a House of Commons com- 
mittee, a great, and, to the friends of 
order, a most advantageous change 
would be slowly but surely effected. 
Upon the landed een 
the men whose political influence is 
compromised by the present state of 
the registry, there devolves a plain and 
an imperative duty—against every re- 
turn effected by the votes of unquali- 
fied voters, a petition should be for- 
warded—wherever there seems the 
slightest chance of beating down the 
fictitious majorities of demagogues and 

riests, the attempt should be made.— 

he course of such proceedings would, 
we know, be both expensive and te- 
dious—but surely when the interests of 
order and the security of property 
itself are at stake, we do not ask too 
much from the landed wealth of Ireland 
in demanding the pecuniary sacrifice it 
involves. Nor yet would this sacrifice 
be so great as, perhaps, some would 
suppose, inasmuch as, in nine cases out 
of ten, there would be no funds to 
defend the present state of the registry. 
We have no doubt whatever, that if 
this plan were followed up with spirit, 
there would be an immediate disfran- 
chisement of at least one-third of the 
registered ten-pound voters, and thus a 
change would be effected, of the most 

urifying kind, in the constituency of 
Soeland. It is true, that the number 
of election committees which will be 
necessary for the purpose, will occupy 
the time and attention of probably an 
inconvenient number of the members 
of the house; and this practical in- 
convenience may, perhaps, induce them 
to do that which we might in vain ex- 
pect from their sense of justice—to 
a a general commission to revise 
all the Irish registries. Whether at 
the present moment it would be right 
to expect from the House of Commons 
this extraordinary interference to cor- 
rect the mistakes, or, to speak more 
plainly, the frauds of those who were 
charged with carrying into effect the 
provisions of the reform bill, may ad- 
mit of a question. It is plain that 
nothing could justify such an inter- 
ference but the impossibility, or, at 
least, the very great inconvenience of 
procuring a remedy by the ordinary 
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means. It is a maxim of the British 
law, that there is no wrong without its 
redress—to the proprietary of Ireland 
the present state of the registries is a 
grievous wrong—it is a wrong to the 
qualified voter, that the effect of his 
franchise should be neutralized by the 
vote of the unqualified. The redress 
which the constitution points out, is the 
operation of a petition to the House 
of Commons—let the injured party 
apply for this redress, and if the num- 
ber of the petitions be such as to ren- 
der inconvenient their decision by the 
ordinary tribunal, we have that confi- 
dence in the justice of the British 
House of Commons, that we feel per- 
suaded some measure will be adopted 
by which the evil may find a general 
and an effectual remedy. It is therefore 
the obvious policy of the landlords 
of Ireland to petition against every 
return which has been made against 
them. And no magnitude of the ad- 
verse majority saul discourage the 
attempt. In the county of Monaghan, 
by the decision of the committee, the 
Conservatives could, if necessary, have 
taken six hundred votes off the poll of 
the opposing candidate. What was 
done in Monaghan may be done else- 
where. We are now engaged in the 
last and decisive contest with revolu- 
tion—the present, if unsuccessful, is 
the last stand that ever can be made— 
and surely everything should be tried 
before all is given up. It were a poor 
economy in the owner of 3,000/ or of 
5,000/. a-year, to refuse his 100/. or his 
500 pounds towards the expenses of 
an election petition, when, if the oppo- 
site party can gain that ascendancy 
which is now hardly kept from them, 
the next measure he may expect is 
one involving the confiscation of his 
estate. 

By the disfranchisement of the un- 
qualified voters, we will go far towards 
neutralizing the influence of the priests 
—uan influence most dangerous to free- 
dom, and one that has been uniformly 
and pone exercised against 
British connexion. We honestly con- 
fess, that we look with apprehension 
upon political power in the hands of 
the clergy of any persuasion. Nothing 
is so near akin to civil tyranny as 
ecclesiastical domination—but every 
lover of freedom must be much more 
jealous of the assumption of power by 
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a clergy who are bound to each other 
and to their order by the most solemn 
obligations, and in whose case there 
are no social ties to counteract the in- 
fluence of their ecclesiastical associa- 
tions. Even when the Roman Catholic 
was the established religion, the legis- 
lature found it necessary to guard the 
power of the crown against the en- 
croachments of the clergy, by the 
severe but wholesome statutes of pra- 
munire. The danger of that influence 
is not diminished now, that the Romish 
clergy are confessedly leagued with 
disaffection,’ and avowedly opposed to 
British authority. On the pernicious 
influence which the Romish clergy ex- 
ercise upon the moral and _ political 
destinies of Ireland we could write 
volumes—they constitute that anomaly, 
the most formidable to good govern- 
ment, an “ imperium in imperio”—a 
body of men: existing in the bosom of 
the state, yet unbound by its allegiance, 
the enemies of its institutions, and vir- 
tually irresponsible to its laws. We 
do not say that the priests, as indivi- 
duals, are worse than other men; but 
we believe that any men placed in their 
circumstarsces, and invested with their 
a would be dangerous to the well- 
eing of society—how this power is to 
be controlled, it is not so easy to tell. 
The parliament might declare it a mis- 
demeanor |in a priest in any way to in- 
terfere in elections ; but we are not so 
sure that their denunciation would be 
heeded. Irish popery has been taught 
to mock at Jaw—the Irish priesthood 
have been pampered by conciliation 
into insolence—and we almost fear to 
suggest any legislative attempt to con- 
trol their unconstitutional power, lest 
its failure should but furnish another 
proof that the domination of an igno- 
rant priesthood is too strong for the 
genius of an enlightened state, and 
leave on record another example of 
the facility with which an assuming 
hierarchy can trample on the law. 

It is not until a pure and scriptural 
faith shall have emancipated our miser- 
able countrymen from the slavery of 
priestcraft, that we can hope to see this 
unholy influence utterly destroyed — 
“ When the truth shall make them free, 
then shall they be free indeed”—but 
though we may not be able to remove 
or exterminate the influence, we can 
narrow the sphere of its operation. 
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We may not be able to rescue our 
countrymen from the tyranny that 
makes them its slaves, but we may en- 
deavour to withhold from them that 
political power which makes them dan- 
gerous as its tools. We have already 
recommended the revising of all the 
registries—the voters that will be 
struck off will be precisely those that 
are most under the influence of the 
priest—as man descends in the scale 
of society, the influence of superstition 
is stronger on his mind. But there is 
another course which it is incumbent 
on the landowners of Ireland mildly 
but determinedly to pursue. 

Whatever may be the success of the 
petitions to the House of Commons, 
there is a remedy in the hands 
of the landlords themselves. They 
have much to blame themselves for the 
extent of registration of ten-pound 
voters ; for many among them actually 
altered their rentals and changed their 
leases in order to confer the franchise 
on their Roman Catholic tenants. It 
is now their duty to undo what they 
have so injudiciously been doing, and 
as far as in them lies to diminish the 
registry. God forbid that we should 
recommend any thing like the persecu- 
tion of the freeholder for his vote, no 
matter under what influence it was 
given; but now that experience has 
proved that the lower order of Roman 
Catholics ARE NOT FREE AGENTS, and 
that to confer the franchise upon any 
of them, is but to place a vote at the 
absolute disposal of the priests—we do 
not hesitate to say, that every land- 
lord who creates a franchise that will 
be so exercised, incurs the heavy re- 
sponsibility of all the evils that must 
follow from the power of the priests, 
As the leases fall, the landlords must, 
no matter at what sacrifice of interest 
or feeling, distranchise their refractory 
tenants—they may renew their leases 
—we are not the advocates of an ex- 
terminating policy—but let the leases 
be for a term shorter than that which 
confers the franchise. By the reform 
bill the ten-pound interest only confers 
a vote when the lease is for a term of 
twenty years—the twenty-pound, when 
it is for fourteen—the landlords then 
must not create a franchise that will be 
employed against their best interests, 
or they have only themselves to blame 
for the ruin that will follow. 
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The possession of the franchise by the 
— is not a blessing, but a curse, and 
e will be benefited and not injured by 
its withdrawal. It is the extension of the 
franchise to the mass of the peuple, 
that has broken up the relation between 
landlord and tenant, and thus unhinged 
the constitution of our social state—it 
leaves a never-ending source of dis- 
sension between them—it disturbs that 
reciprocity of kindness by which the te- 
nant surely must be the greatest gainer, 
* and makes the return of each election 
a periodical scene of jarring and con- 
tention. Let then the landlords de- 
mand from their refractory tenants in 
possession a surrender of the leases 
which confer the franchise, and give 
them new ones which will not—we are 
persuaded that the tenants themselves 
will gladly meet the offer—they feel 
the franchise a burden, and not a privi- 
lege, and it needs but that the landlords 
should be resolute—that they should 
show determination enough to counter- 
balance the system of terrorism and 
intimidation which is employed upon 
the other side*—and the poor peasant 
will gladly accede to the demand, and 
become what he ouglit to be—a farmer, 
and not a politician. God knows he 
will be no loser by the change. 

But, besides this mode of diminishing 
the constituency by disfranchising the re- 
fractory ten-pound voters, the landlords 
can neutralize them by the creation of 
another class of voters altogether— 
namely, by promoting a Protestant 
tenantry. Never was there a body of 
men more shamefully neglected than 
the Protestant yeomanry of Ireland, 
and never did the proprietary more 
deservedly suffer for that neglect, than 
when those Roman Catholics, whom 
they encouraged in their stead, turned 
on them in the hour of need, and 
sacrificed them and their interest at 
the shrine of the priesthood. The 
Protestants would have stood by the 
proprietary, for they feel themselves 
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identified in interest, in nationality, in 
feeling, in religion with them, and 
would only have clung to them the more 
closely, the more their assistance was re- 
quired. We say, then, the landlords have 
one great remedy in their own hands for 
the present state of our constituency ; 
for, while they can diminish the number 
of Roman Catholic ten-pound voters, 
they can increase the number of Pro- 
testants; they will thus restore the 
constituency to a healthy state, and 
bear back to their own hands — its 
natural place—the political influence 
which, through the wiles of priestcraft 
and faction, has departed from them. 

Need we, after what we have written, 
express our conviction, that the great 
evils which minister to agitation in Ire- 
land, and feeds and supports it, is the 
state of the ten-pound voters, which has 
vitiated the whole constituency of the 
country, because the majority of them, 
being subjects to the noxious influence 
of the priesthood, are but the tools to 
work out the designs of all that is fac- 
tious and disaffected in the land. We 
do believe, that the most effectual 
measure which could be devised to 
suppress the repeal of the union, and 
agitation in general, would be a search- 
ing revision of the registry, and we 
have no doubt that all other measures, 
either of coercion or conciliation, will 
be nugatory until that which feeds the 
spirit of faction is removed. It is 
therefore we feel it to be the duty of 
all the wise and good—of the landlord 
and of the government, to apply them- 
selves to this matter, and so save 
the country from the recurrence of 
such events as those that preceded, 
accompanied and followed the late 
general election in Ireland. 

We cannot conclude these remarks 
upon the state of the Irish registries,with- 
out earnestly calling the attention of the 
entire Conservative party throughout 
the empire to the subject of the Irish re- 
presentation. There is nothing to which 


* Lord Oxmantown has said, tlat for the peasantry of Ireland it is safer to disobey 
than to obey the law—where rigour is displayed by those in authority, they gladly 


seize on its exhibition as an excuse for their submission. 
needs, ay, and wishes for, an excuse for being a good subject. 


In Ireland the peasant 
Never was there a 


more remarkable or more instructive instance of this important fact than that which 
we have already had occasion to mention in connexion with the melancholy occur- 
rence at Gurthroe.— See Dublin University Magazine for February, 1835, vol. 5, 


note to page 231. 
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attention may be turned with more ad- 
vantage, because there is nothing in 
which more may be gained by exertion, 
All the factious, all the dangerous oppo- 
sition, which the King’s ministers are 
now encountering in the House of Com- 
mons, derives its power from the votes 
of Irish members—of Irish members 
returned from want of exertion on the 
part of the Irish Conservatives. We 
were told to depend upon the English 
people; we were told even by some of 
the Conservative leaders that we could 
do nothing at home—the party re- 
mained comparatively inactive — the 
Protestants of Ireland forgot the useful 
lesson which the fabulist conveyed un- 
der the homely illustration of Hercules 
and the carter; everything was to be 
done by the result of the appeal which 
was made in their name to the English 
people ; and what bas been the conse- 
quence? The English people have 
nobly responded to their appeal ; but 
the irish Protestants have been want- 
ing to themselves, and the adverse ma~ 
jorities have been created by the votes 
of the Irish members. Onthe question of 
Speakership 259 English members voted 
for Sir C. M. Sutton, and 225 for Mr. 
Abercromby ; on the amendment to the 
address 217 English members voted 
with the Whig-Radical opposition, and 
249 with the Conservative ministry. 
The deliberate voice of the English 

eople was therefore overborne in 
both instances: by the delegates of 
the Irish priesthood, by the nominees 
of such men as O’Connell and Mac- 
Hale. We do complain bitterly of 
this. It is true that of the Scotch mem- 
bers the opposition have a majority, 
but not sufficient to turn the scale ; but 
of the Scotch members we have no 
right to complain. We believe that they 
eonstitutionally represent the reformed 
Scotch constituencies ; and, however 
we may lament the temporary radicalism 
of a moral and religious nation like the 
Scotch, we must acknowledge that, ac- 
cording to the system of representation 
settled by the reform bill, their numbers 
fairly represent the constituency : but 
this is not the case in Ireland ; the fac- 
tion here procured their majority by 
means utterly at variance with the con- 
stitution : the false registries were not 
enough—the tremendous agency of the 
Romish priesthood was brought into 
operation—their power of absolution 


was conveniently employed to sanction 
perjury—the bludgeon and the brickbat 
completed their triumph; and the 
members thus elected are supposed to 
represent the Irish nation, and by their 
votes the deliberate sense of the Eng- 
lish people is overborne. The contest 
which the two great national parties 
are carrying on in the House of Com- 
mons has been virtually decided in that 
assembly by the perjury and the me- 
naces, and the terrorism and the ruffian 
threats of priests and agitators, which 
turned the scale at so many Irish elec- 
tions, Nay, at this moment, the mem- 
bers who have swelled the majority are 
not de jure entitled to sit in the House 
of Commons. Let us so far anticipate 
what must be done by the election 
committees as to take from the op- 
agg majorities the Radical mem- 

ers for Dublin, for Clonmel, for 
Cashel, for Belfast, for Youghal, for 
Tralee—we pause in our enumeration, 
not because the list is exhausted—and 
substitute good Conservatives in their 
stead, and it will be seen on which side 
the de jure representatives are the ma- 
jority. 

Had the property, the worth, the in- 
tellect of Ireland succeeded in return- 
ing but one-half of her members—and 
we, surely, are not expecting too much 
when we merely suppose that they 
could, with proper exertion, divide the 
representation with a base and despi- 
cable faction, which numbers in its rank 
hardly one man of talent or of pro- 
perty—had they done so at the last 
election, the fate of the empire would 
not now be trembling in the scale. Let 
the Irish Conservatives recollect that 
upon their exertions the issue of that 
fate may yet depend. We cannot be- 
lieve that Sir Robert Peel will yield to 
the opposition, even if they are strong 
enough factiously to outvote him, with- 
out trying another appeal to the people ; 
and if Ireland then does her duty, that 
appeal will and must be successful. We 
trust that the necessity of such an ap- 
peal is an improbable contingency ; but 
for the contingency we must be pre- 
pared, and all the energies of the Con- 
servative party should now be directed 
to the revision of the registries. We 
have before us a list of the Irish mem- 
bers, and it is not very difficult to point 
out a number of places now returning 
Radicals, in which, if the Conservatives 
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exert themselves, they must command 
the representation. 

In the counties of Wicklow, Armagh, 
and Monaghan, the Protestants can, 
without doubt, return both members : 
the two latter now stultify themselves 
by a divided voice. In the few obser- 
vations on the election of Speaker for 
which last month we had room we 
alluded to the votes of Lord Acheson 
and Mr. Westenra, and we promised 
that we should return to them again. 
Wecanconceive noconsideration strong 
enough to induce the Protestants of 
Armagh to permit the son of Lord Gos- 
ford again to misrepresent them. We 
know very well the interest that will be 
brought to support him, but we know 
also that the Protestant feeling of the 
county is too strong for that influence, 
and we know, too, that the Protestants 
of Armagh will not forget that their 
Lord Lieutenant, the father of their re- 
presentative, was the man who, when 
commanded by the government to en- 
quire into the disturbances of their 
county, turned that which should have 
been an impartial examination, into an 
exparte collection of one-sided evidence, 
and practically declared that, in his 
evenhanded justice, he would permit 
the blood of Protestants to be shed 
like water. Of Mr. Westenra we 
hardly know what to say—the man of 
all shades and complexions; at one 
time the master of an orange lodge, at 
another the ally of the priests and the 
protegé of the liberal club. He was 
permitted to represent Monaghan once 
more upon the implied, we believe we 
might say the explicit pledge, that he 
would uphold Conservative opinions— 
a pledge which he volunteered. But 
he gained the seat for which he 
pledged himself, and he has forgotten his 

ledge, can it be to traffic in his vote? 
fn Wicklow it is a matter of demonstra- 
tion that the Conservatives have the 
majority of registered voters, and yet 
both members are Radicals. In the 
city of Armagh, it is the want of or- 
ganization among the Protestants that 
enables the opposite party to return 
Mr. Dobbin. That gentleman’s cha- 
racter—a character far too respectable 
for the company in which he has placed 
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himself——unquestionably has its influ- 
ence ; but were the registry on our 
side an efficient one, we would beat 
him. But the pages of a magazine 
are not, perhaps, the fittest place for 
the discussion of these details. In 
most of the constituencies of Ireland, 
a little effort and a little organization 
could give the Conservatives the return 
of the members. Indeed we know of 
many places in which Radicalism was 
victorious without a contest, not for 
want of Conservative voters, but of a 
Conservative candidate. 

In making this effort, and in effecting 
this organization, no time should be 
lost. A general election committee 
should be formed for all Ireland, and 
formed upon a basis so broad as to 
include individuals of every party who 
are willing to set themselves to oppose 
revolution. In the formation of such 
a committee there need be no diffi- 
culty. A meeting of such of the 
landed proprietors of Ireland as could 
conveniently attend, should be held 
without delay; and they might nomi- 
nate a committee to attend to the sub- 
ject of the registries. Everything 
would depend upon the constitution 
of this committee. If it were ‘com- 
posed of discreet and working men, they 
would not find it a difficult matter 
to give the impulse to local exertion 
in the different counties and boroughs 
of Ireland; and we do not think we 
will be found false prophets in pre- 
dicting, that, if by this or any other 
machinery that might be deemed more 
advisable,the Conservative influenceand 
talent in Ireland is brought to bear upon 
that which has been hitherto given over 
to the unopposed operation of the agen- 
cies of disaffection. Whenever, or 
upon whatever occasion Ireland is 
called on to send her members to the 
imperial parliament, she will declare, 
by a majority more decisive than that 
by which England has done so now, 
that she is weary of revolution and 
heart-sick of the tyranny of those who 
would pull down all that is great, 
merely that they might set up a base 
and ignoble oligarchy to trample upon 
the country in the desecrated name of 
freedom. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES, GENT. 


Cuapter XIII. 


LISLE D’ALPHONSE, 


A hunting we go without horse, without hound, 
Without rangers or beaters, or gay bugle sound ; 
No gun in our hands, on our shoulders no spear, 
Our own brawny arms our hunting gear. 


TueERE being nothing very attractive 
either in the governor or his somewhat 
indifferent cheer, we did not tarry long 
at Zanzibar. On the morning which 
succeeded the events described in last 
chapter, we started once more for the 
Mauritius. The only serviceable gun 
in the formidable-looking and well- 
mounted fort saluted us as we weighed, 
and without accident or obstruction we 
threaded our way through the intricate 
entrance of the harbour, and got under 
sail with a fine rattling breeze. 

In fair weather, and with an open 
sea, nothing can possibly be more mo- 
notonous and uninteresting than the 
life of a sailor during a long voyage. 
With a steady breeze a few points 
abaft the beam, every sail in a situation 
for drawing, set and filled; not even the 
distant prospect of a gale or change of 
wind, for leagues and leagues no sound- 
ings in the deep blue water, and not a 
shoal or hidden rock to avoid, away 
flies the good ship under the myste- 
rious influence of the steersman’s hand, 
rapidly towards her destination. On 
board, save the formal routine of the 
-watch, there is scarcely any duty to 
perform—not a sail to shift, not a lead 
to heave, not even the shadow of a 
danger to anticipate or provide for. It 
is then that the seamen group upon 
the forecastle, and entertain each other 
‘with tales of “service seen ;” while 
the officers consume the time as they 
best can, each in the pursuits most con- 
genial to his fancy. 

Our voyage on the present occasion, 
however, was not of such an uninte- 
resting character. From the equator 
to the twelfth degree of south latitude, 
the navigation of the Indian Ocean is 
peculiarly perilous. Everywhere the 
surface of the water is studded with 
clusters of small islands, and traversed 
at various depths by extensive coral 


reefs, The land of which those little 
islands are composed, is for the most 
part extremely low, and cannot be seen 
at any great distance; while the rami- 


‘fications of the coral reefs with which 


they are invariably surrounded, some- 
times extend for several miles, rising 
within a few feet of the surface of the 
water. It therefore requires the great- 
est caution to avoid running foul of 
these hidden dangers ; and nothing but 
constant vigilance, correct reckoning, 
and the most minute charts, can insure 
safety even during the finest weather. 
As to weather, we were extremely for- 
tunate. The breeze was steady, and 
the sky was clear; a blazing sun by 
day, and a lustrous tropic moon to 
guide us on our nocturnal progress. - A 
dark night or a misty morning, and 
there might probably have been a 
termination to the exploits of the Hes- 
perus. 

We had reached prosperously the 
seventh degree of south latitude, and 
about the fifty-second of east longitude. 
It was evening, and I was pacing the 
quarter-deck with Captain Morley, who 
was instructing me in various matters 
connected with the business of the ship, 
when he unexpectedly gave the con- 
versation a different turn, and asked me 
if I was fond of hunting. 

“Tam a native of the very land of 
sportsmen, Sir,” I replied, “and there 
are few branches of the art in which I 
have not. had some practice.” 

“ Ay, Yorkshire, jolly Yorkshire,” 
said the captain; “it is indeed the 
very nursery of Nimrods. You are 
fond of the sport, then, Mr. Lascelles?” 

“ Enthusiastically fond of it, Sir,” I 
replied ; “too much so, my father 
often told me, for a portionless cadet. 
Never have I known such unmingled 
delight and buoyancy of spirit, as when 
scouring the country on my little prad 
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I followed a pack of deep-mouthed 
fox-hounds ; or stripped to the shirt I 
swam the oozy pools of some alder- 
edged river, urging on the dogs in 
pursuit of the wily otter; or up to my 
neck among thick prickly furze, sur- 
rounded by a crew of yelping terriers, 
I unkennelled the fierce badger from 
his lair. Then, Sir, 1 can train a hawk, 
and fly her too ; I can use my fowling- 
piece with tolerable precision, and kill 
a salmon either with rod or with spear.” 

“ Ah! I see you are an enthusiast,” 
replied Morley, “and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of indulging you 
in your favorite vein. We shall have 
a hunt tomorrow.” 

“ A hunt, Sir? here !” 

“ Ay, even here, in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean.” 

“ Really, Sir, I cannot imagine where 
we shall find the game ; unless, indeed, 
we unkennel a rat in the hold.” 

“ No, no,” replied Morley, “ you 
shall stoop at a nobler quarry. You 
shall hunt a turtle, Sir.” 

“ A turtle!” 

“ Ay, a turtle; and yonder is the 
sporting ground.” 

He indicated with his finger one 
of the small islands already alluded 
to, which we were now rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

“ Yonder island,” he continued, “ is 
the Isle d’Alphonse, where twenty 
years ago, as youngster on board the 
, I made my debut as a turtle 
hunter. I am now somewhat old to 
relish the sport, and you shall take my 
place, Mr. Lascelles.” 

Before sunset, accordingly, we sig- 
nalled the Bonito and the schooner, 
and came to, to leeward of the Isle 
d’Alphonse.. In its general appearance 
this island resembled the others of the 
same description which we had already 

assed. It was of an oval shape, and 
in circumference not more, I should 
think, than about a mile and a half. 
Nearly two thirds of its entire surface 
consisted of a broad belt of white sand, 
which extended the whole way round 
the water’s edge, leaving only a small 

atch of black rocks and parched turf 
in the centre, where a few dwarf shrubs 
and stunted trees found a scanty nou- 
rishment. About half-a-mile from the 
island, and keeping nearly parallel with 
its beach, ran a reef of coral, girding it 
completely round, sometimes apparent, 
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but for the most part hidden beneath the 
surface of the water. The space be- 
tween this reef and the shore consisted 
of a bed of flat sand, which, when the 
tide had ebbed, was left nearly dry, 
but at high water was completely 
covered by the sea, to the depth of 
from three and a half to four feet. To 
this narrow channel the turtle resorted 
to bask in the sun, and here was to be 
the scene of our sport. 

Having received due instructions 
from Captain Morley, as to how we 
were to proceed, and headed by Strang- 
way, who was experienced in this spe- 
cies of chase, a band of about ten of 
us set off next morning in the jolly 
boat, and made for the island. The 
tide was nearly full at the time; and 
having run through a small passage in 
the coral reef, we speedily traversed 
the space of shallow water betwixt it 
and the shore, landed, and drew up our 
boat on the beach. It was a brilliant 
day, even for that brilliant clime. Not 
a rack of vapour marred the deep 
translucent azure of the sky; the sun 
was intensely hot, and the ocean shone 
in the beams of the burning orb like a 
sheet of molten silver. Numerous sea- 
fowl, of various descriptions, sported 
about on the surface of the water, and 
the penguin and the gannet fled in 
screaming flocks as we approached to 
hide themselves among the brushwood 
on the island. 

Our operations were commenced 
immediately opposite the place where 
we landed. Acting according to Strang- 
way’s directions, we each stripped to 
the shirt and trousers, and entering the 
water, formed ourselves into a line 
across the narrow channel that ran 
betwixt the coral reef and the island. 
At the landward end of this battalion 
was Strangway—at the other myself; 
atid when all had taken their places, 
we moved forward in a body, much in 
the same manner as a band of sports- 
men do when thev beat a furze cover 
or traverse a field in search of a hare 
for the greyhounds. Strangway took 
the lead, the rest of the party, to use a 
military phrase, dressing by him as 
nearly as circumstances would permit ; 
and, for my own part, I found it diffi- 
cult annah to keep my ground. Being 
a boy at the time, and. by no means 
arrived at my full growth, the water, 
which did not reach above the waists 
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of my companions, in somo places rose 
on me as high as the neck ; and any 
awkwardness of movement, or trip of 
the foot, was sure to be followed by a 
total immersion. At length, finding 
that this mode of proceeding fatigued 
me, I was fain to throw myself on the 
water and swim—a position which, 
though I made greater progress, was 
not so favourable for keeping a look- 
out for our game. 

For the first half hour fortune seemed 
to desert us, and we began to be ap- 
prehensive of indifferent sport. Not 
a turtle was to be seen. The surface 
of the water was smooth and unbroken, 
and there was nothing to relieve the 
sameness of the scene. The penguins 
shrieked and screamed on shore, the 
tiny waves broke monotonously on the 
beach, and the timid sea-fowl that 
sported in the water, dived as we ap- 
proached, and emerged at a greater 
distance to dive aguin. I was begin- 
ning to be somewhat weary of such 
dull, and, at the same time, fa- 
tiguing work, when my ears were at 
length saluted by the joyful tidings— 
“ A See Ho!” 

I was swimming at the time ; but 
stretching up my head as high as I 
could, [ discovered, at no great dis- 
tance, a small black circular spot on 
the water. From the information I 
had previously received, I concluded 
this to be a sleeping turtle, basking in 
the rays of the sun, his shell just 
breaking the water’s surface. Follow- 
ing Morley’s instructions, I forthwith 
swam cautiously up to the spot, and 
there he floated, a huge animal, weigh- 
ing, to all appearance, at least three 
hundred weight. Having ascertained 
in which direction his head lay, I crept 
softly behind him, and placing my 
hands on his shell, as if | had been 
playing leap-frog, slid myself lightly 
on his back, and grasped him firmly 
with both hands round the neck, just 
where it protruded from the shell. 
Suddenly awakened by such an unex- 
es attack, the huge animal gave 

imself a shake which nearly unseated 
me, and then darted off with all the 
speed he could muster. Sometimes 
plunging downwards, he pursued his 
course along the bottem ; sometimes, 
again emerging, he splashed his way 
rapidly through the water near the 
surlace. At one time I was totally 
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immersed over head, at another almost 
choked by the hissing spray that flew 
in all directions around me. As Leo- 
nora said of her spectre bridegroom's 
steed— 

“Tramp! tramp! along the sand he went— 

Splash! splash! throughout the sea ; 

Hurrah! hurrah! my gay gallant 

Wilt ride a course with me!” 

Onward we went, I clinging perti- 
naciously to my seat, and my water- 
borne steed pursuing his career with 
unabated ardour. Half stupified by 
the repeated immersions I had under- 
gone, and blinded by the spray, I 
scarcely knew what I did, and cer- 
tainly not at all in what direction the 
animal was carrying me, From a sud- 
den side-jerk in his motion, indeed I 
concluded that he must either have 
turned quite round, or, at all events, 
considerably altered his original course; 
but it was not till he had somewhat 
slackened his pace, and kept nearer 
the surface than usual, that I had an 
opportunity of looking about me. To 
my surprise I descried my companions 
a long way to windward, and betwixt 
them and myself was the reef of coral. 
We had evidently passed the barrier 
that hemmed in the shallow water, and 
were hurrying with a most fatal speed 
out to sea. I was so completely be- 
wildered that I did not know what to 
do, but still clung instinctively to my 
seat, the turtle dashing onwards, now 
plunging into deep water, now skim- 
ming along near the surface. At length 
I fortunately recollected the instruc- 
tions I had received from Captain 
Morley. Cautiously stealing my hands 
up his neck, I reached his horny head, 
and inserted the forefinger of each 
hand into his eyes. The instant he 
was in darkness he stopped dead short 
with such a sudden jerk as almost pre- 
cipitated me forward. Not a struggle 
did he now make to free himself; in 
an instant he was reduced to a state of 
total inertion, rose to the surface, and 
floated, still and motionless, as if he 
had been dead. I continued to hold 
my fingers in his eyes, and halloo’d for 
my companions at the top of my voice. 

The moment Strangway ncived 
that I was carried beyond the coral 
reef, he had ordered the men to 
get the bout into the water and give 
chase ; so that by the time I succeeded 
in stopping the turtle’s career, they 
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were coming rapidly;down upon me. 
After a good deal of jeering on the 

art of my companions, I was removed 
fom my perilous situation, and the 
turtle being turned on his back, was 
got into the boat, though not without 
considerable difficulty, as he proved a 
very heavy one. 

e now returned to pursue our 
sport within the reef. Never have I 
anywhere seen turtle so plentiful as at 
the Isle d’Alphonse. When we came 
to the lee-side of the island, they were 
floating about in such numbers that we 
frequently had three or four in chase 
at the same time. There were, how- 
ever, no more runs so long as mine had 
been, a8 by a little practice we managed 
to darken their eyes almost as soon as 
we got on their backs ; and wherever 
we succeeded in doing this, they inva- 
riably stopped dead short, and were 
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easily secured. At luncheon time we 
counted over our stock, and found that 
we had secured seventeen very fine 
ones—none of them under two hun- 
dred weight, some of them upwards of 
three. On board for a couple of weeks 
afterwards we had abundance cooked 
daily, and it would have done the 
heart of an alderman good to see a 
whole turtle put into the ship’s coppers 
at once, and the soup devoured by the 
seamen out of buckets. Jack, how- 
ever, did not enjoy his newfashioned 
mess with the zest which his country- 
men at home may think he ought to 
have done. At first, indeed, he made 
no complaints ; but after a day or two 
he began to sigh for his ordinary fare, 
and declared, that “though turtle 
might be all very well for your land- 
going chaps, it was never fit to hold a 
candle to pork and pea-soup.” 





CuaptTer XIV. 


THE DUEL. 





“ I embrace it freely ; 
Give us the foils; come on !”— Hamlet. 


Arrived at the Isle of France, the 
Hesperus was once more warped into 
the Trou Fanfaron, previous to our 
return to England ; and we were al- 
lowed a few days to look about the 
island, and mix a little with its society. 
* Among the other acquaintances we 
made here, were the officers of the 
Emerald frigate, which had arrived at 
Port Louis during our absence on the 
Zanzibar expedition, and was now lying 
off Fort Tonneliers. They were an 
exceedingly agreeable set of fellows, 
and many were the pleasant excursions 
we made in their company to explore 
the interior of the island. The com- 
mander, Captain Lumsden, was a fine, 
straightforward, gentlemanly man, ra- 
ther advanced in years, and belonging 
decidedly to the old school of naval 
officers. His manners might have been 
termed somewhat rough for modern 
refinement ; and his conversation, 
though intelligent and entertaining, 
was, perhaps, too profusely interlarded 
with common sea phrases and fore- 
castle oaths to suit the quarter-deck of 
the present day. He was an excellent 


seaman, completely versed in all the 
mysteries of his profession ; and that 
his courage was of the most dauntless 
description he had repeatedly proved 
in the numerous actions in which he 
had been engaged. On board his 
ship he was an extremely strict discip- 
linarian, and a most uncompromising 
maintainer of all the etiquette of the 
service ; but, notwithstanding his pe- 
culiarities, he was kind, warm-hearted, 
and indulgent—adored by his crew— 
honoured and respected by his officers. 

One peculiarity in his discipline 
gave rise to the ludicrous circumstance 
which I am about to relate. In his 
opinion, nothing contributed more to 
the maintenance of good order on 
board ship than the scrupulous preser- 
vation of all those minute points of 
form and etiquette which mark the 
distinction between the different ranks 
and orders of which the crew is com- 
posed. He himself exacted rigorously 
the observance of every little ee of 
ceremonial which was due to his rank 
as commander ; and he insisted on all 
his officers, from the first lieutenant 
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downwards observing the same rule 
towards each other ; being thoroughly 
convinced, that in thus maintaining 
the outward form of respect due to 
superior rank, he would succeed in 
systematizing, as it were, obedience, 
and rendering subordination habitual. 
Nay, so far did he carry his peculiar 
tenets in this matter, that, in order to 
keep up a due distinction between the 
foremast men and the warrant officers,* 
he instituted a standing order that the 
latter should never appear on leave or 
on shore duty without the appendage 


to which their rank entitled them of 


cocked hats and side-arms. This was 
certainly stretching his favourite system 
a little beyond due bounds. The war- 
rant officers had themselves at one time 
served before the mast, and their duty 
was still intimately connected with that 
of the foremast men. They all asso- 
ciated together as equals ; in manners, 
in habits, in tastes, they were the 
same; and thus the external distinc- 
tion which an uniform was intended to 
make between them, was calculated to 
excite the ridicule rather than the re- 
spect of the crew. Besides, the warrant 
officers themselves could not but feel 
uncomfortable when arrayed in a garb 
which mocked them, as it were, with a 
rank which they possessed in name 
more than in reality. 

The boatswain on board the Emerald 
was an Irishman, named Denis O’Grady. 
Denis had served for about twenty years 
before the mast, and was accustomed 
to all the license in dress and manners 
which foremast-men conceive them- 
selves privileged to assume. Like his 
commander, he belonged decidedly to 
the old school; was a zealous patron of 
flip and tobacco, maintained the dignity 
of the profession with becoming warmth, 
and hated Buonaparte and the French 
even more cordially than was, perhaps, 
necessary. He looked upon his captain 
as an oracle of human wisdom, and as 
the concentrated essence of human 
power, to cavil at or contradict any of 
whose dogmas would have been the 
most unpardonable folly and presump- 
tion. Accordingly, when promoted to 
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therank of boatswain—an honour which 
had been recently conferred on him— 
though he found -the restraint of the 
“ officer’s traps” not a little inconve- 
nient, he scrupulously obeyed the stand- 
ing order, and appeared in uniform on 
every proper occasion, Nay, it was 
alleged by his shipmates that he was 
rather fond of arraying himself in “ full 
fig,” and that he assumed the airs along 
with the dress of an officer, holding his 
head an inch or two higher when it was 
invested with the cocked hat, and look- 
ing, perhaps, a little askance at his old 
comrades. The truth was, Denis was a 
remarkably fine-looking fellow, and had 
no small pone in contemplating his 
person when arrayed in full costume : 
besides, as the captain told him, he was 
now an officer, and he deemed it proper 
to assume a dignity of deportment con- 
formable to his exalted rank. 

One evening, having obtained leave, 
he went on shore, without any more 
fixed design than that of looking about 
him, or, as his comrades said, of show- 
ing himself off. He was arrayed in full 
uniform, with his cocked hat and sword ; 
and a smarter, finer looking fellow was 
not to be seen. After lounging about 
the principal streets of the town for 
some time, he determined to treat him- 
self to a little refreshment ; and, not 
deeming it respectable to be seen in a 
common dram-shop in full uniform, he 
adjourned for this purpose to one of the 
better class of restaurateurs, usually fre- 
quented by officers. 

It so happened that Strangway and 
myself were seated at the time in the 
very house to which Denis directed his 
steps ; and not a little were we amused 
when we saw him enter, with as much dig- 
nity and importance in his look as might 
have served an admiral. The room was 
such as is usually found in similar places 
of publicentertainment. Numerous small 
tables, at which the various guests were 
seated, stood ranged around; and on 
the present occasion all of them were 
more or less occupied. As Denis en- 
tered he doffed his cocked hat, and, 
walking up to a table at which there was 
only a single guest, seated himself with- 


* It may, perhaps, be proper to inform my land readers, that on board a man-of- 
war, the gunner, boatswain, and carpenter, are termed “ warrant-officers.” The 
practice of investing these ‘officers with cocked hats and swords, may be said to be 


now obsolete, unless, perhaps, on very particular occasions. 
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out ceremony, and called for a bottle of 
wine. The stranger, who was an officer 
in the French service, with a very for- 
midable pair of moustaches, concluding, 
from the uniform he wore, that Denis 
was a person of rank in the English 
navy, recognised his presence by a 
slight inclination of the head; and 
Denis, thinking this mark of attention, 
as he said himself, “ mighty p’lite,” re- 
turned the compliment by drinking his 
neighbour's health in a bumper. The 
Frenchman thanked him, filled his glass 
in his turn, and drank to Denis. Thus 
the ice of ceremony being thawed, the 
passage to conversational intercourse 
was readily opened. 

Strangway and myself, seeing Denis 
eonduct himself with so much propriety, 
took no further notice of him, until we 
were attracted, about half-an-hour after- 
wards, by loud sounds of altercation 
proceeding from the table where he sat. 

“ By gar, Sair,” cried the Frenchman, 
in broken English, leaning half across 
the table, and speaking into Denis’s 
face ; “ vat you say, Sair, of le grand Na- 
poleon? Mille tonnerres! vat you say!” 

“Is it what I say of Bony, you’re 
asking ?” said Denis, with the greatest 
coolness. “ Why, I just say of him now 
what I said before, that he was the 
bloodiest, most cowardly son of a gun 
that ever God made; and if he hadn't 
had the good luck to be a Catholic, he 
would have been d——d to all eternity, 
as he deserves—that’s all.” 

“ Sair, you know whom you speak to, 
Sair ?” cried the Frenchman, in great 
wrath. “ Napoleon vas mon general, 
mon prince—Je suis Freneele, Sair !— 
sacre! I am a Frenchman !” 

“T don’t care the fag-end of a rope 
for all the Frenchmen in Christendom,” 
eried Denis, whose head was evidently 
a good deal affected by the wine he had 
drank ; “they're all of a piece, blast 
them! A set of d——d frog-eating, vi- 
negar-drinking, garlic-smelling, hair- 
powdering, tiptoe-walking sons of sea 
eooks, whom honest John Bull would 
kick out of the water any morning of 
the seven with a single hitch of his 
“—- toe.” 

“Sacré nom de dieu!” cried the 
Frenchman, throwing himself back in 
his seat, and shaking his clenched fist 
in the air ; “cochon d’ Anglais! tu in- 
sultes a la nation Francaise sans que je 
tarrache sur le champ ta miserable vie! 


votre carte, monsieur!—je demande 
votre nom!—vite, votre carte !” he bel- 
lowed out, extending his hand impa- 
tiently across the table. 

« And what the divil’s all this parley- 
vouing about ’” said Denis, not in the 
slightest degree discomposed by the 
fury of the Frenchman: “can’t ye be 
afther saying half as much in plain 
English, and I'll see if I can’t give you 
an answer.” 

“ Sair,” cried the Frenchman, half 
choked with rage, “ you have insult me 
—ma patrie—mon prince—you must 
give me satisfaction, Sair! you must 
fight me sacre bleu !” 

“Och, and is it fighting you're after?” 
said Denis, rising up, and settling him- 
self as well as he could into an attitude 
of self-defence : “stand out, my hearty, 
and you shall have your bellyfull of 
that, 1 promise you.” 

The Frenchman, however, did not 
leave his chair at this summons ; appa- 
rently not altogether liking the appear- 
ance of Denis,when he squared his huge 
arms before his chest, in the true style 
of the English ring. As for Denis, he 
naturally attributed this want of ala- 
crity on the part of the Frenchman to 
cowardice, 

“Divil mend you,” he cried, “is it 
afraid you are, after all your brag? 
Turn out,” he continued, manceuvering 
his fists in the most approved fashion 
of Crib or Spring, and advancing — 
on his adversary ; “turn out, I say, till 
I see if I can’t give you a skinful of 
broken bones to carry home to your 
hammock.” 

The Frenchman sat surveying the 
massive form of the boatswain with a 
mingled expression of astonishment 
and rage, twirling with his fingers the 
black moustache that curled on his 
quivering lip, evidently quite at a Joss 
what to say or what to do. As for 
Denis, he became more and more yoci- 
ferous, advancing with squared fists 
slowly on his antagonist, and endea- 
vouring to rouse him to action by 
pouring forth a string of the most 
abusive epithets. At last he came so 
near that the Frenchman, brought as it 
were to bay, found it necessary to say 
something. 

“ Je ne suis pas boxeur, Monsieur,” 
he cried in a voice half-choked with 
rage and vexation ; “je demande votre 
carte Monsieur !— Your card Sair !” 
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“And is it a card wid my name 
written on it, you're asking for?” 
eried Denis—“troth then let me tell 
ye that it could never be said of Dinis 
O'Grady that he was able ta write an 
inch of his name in his life, but my 
father used to say to me, “ Dinny 
jewel, said he, there’s no use larning to 
write at all at all, said he, for if you 
lave your mark it sarves all the same 
ind, said he ;” and its my mark that 
T'll be after laving on your starboard 
daylight, my hearty, if you don’t turn 
out, and show yourself a man ;” and 
honest Denis would probably have put 
this threat in execution, had not some 
gentlemen who were seated at a neigh- 
bouring table interfered, and informed 
him that such a thing as fighting with 
fists was totally unknown among them. 

* Then how the divil do you fight ?” 
said Denis, dropping his hands, and 
turning round to the speaker. 

“You are an officer in the English 
service, Sir,” said the gentleman ; “and 
I need scarcely tell you that we fight 
with swords and fire-arms.” 

“Is it au officer you say I am ?” 
said Denis, glancing at his sword and 
huge cocked-hat ; “ay sure, and you’re 
right too, its a warrant officer I am on 
board the Emerald; and that’s the 
real truth of it. “ But the divil a bit 
of fire-arms I have here, as you may 
see, so how I am to fight in your 
fashion I can’t understand, unless you 
let me go aboard and borrow them.” 

“ We can meet in the morning, Sir,” 
said the gentleman, who seemed to 
take upon himself the office of second 
to the Frenchman ; “we can meet in 
the morning, Sir, and settle the affair 
beyond the town.” 

“ With all the pleasure in life,” said 
Denis. 

“On the champ de Mars then, at 
daylight in the morning,” said the 
gentleman, “ we shall expect you.” 

“ Agreed!” said Denis ; “I like the 
thoughts of an action of this sort ; and 
as fur ammunition, why sure the gunner 
will give me a supply.” 

The affair being thus far settled, the 
French officer retired with his friend, 
and Denis, having first finished his 
bottle of wine, soon afterwards left the 
house. 

Having some curiosity to see how 
the boatswain would conduct himself 
in this whimsical aflair, Strangway 
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and I agreed to be upon the spot at 
the time appointed. 

The place where the combatants 
were to meet was a large plain, extend- 
ing for nearly a mile in length, and 
covered at one end with a thick clump 
of shrubs and brushwood. ‘The dark- 
ness of night was just giving place to 
the first peep of dawn when we stepped 
upon the beach. Not an individual 
was stirring ; and there was no appeur- 
ance either of Denis or his antagonist. 
We sauntered about, enjoying the fresh 
breeze of morning, till the advancing 
light began to tinge the different ob- 
jects around us, when we observed a 
boat making rapidly for the shore. 
No sooner did it touch the beach 
than a man and boy jumped out, 
and proceeded quickly towards the 
clump of brushwood at the end of the 
plain. A single glance satisfied us 
that these were no other than the 
boatswain and his boy, so taking a 
near cut through the low-land on our 
right, we came up with them just as 
they arrived at the edge of the clump. 

“ A good day to you, Mr. O’Grady,” 
said Strangway ; “you're early ashore 
- morning—anything in the wind, 
eh ?” 

Denis stopped short when he heard 
himself thus addressed, and the appear- 
ance which he presented was so unique, 
that I shall endeavour to describe it. 

He was dressed in his sailor’s jacket, 
with a broad belt round his waist, in 
which were stuck a pair of huge ship’s 
pistols. At his side hung a cutlass ; 
under his arm he carried a large ship’s 
musket, and in his right hand a board- 
ing pike. A few paces behind him 
walked his boy, carrying, in the one 
hand, an old tarpaulin hat nearly full 
of ball cartridges, and in the other a 
tomahawk. 

“In heaven’s name, O’Grady,” cried 
Strangway, when he had surveyed 
these strange accoutrements, “ what 
are you after? One would think you 
were going to sack the town.” 

“ As the inimy arn’t heaving in sight 
as yet,” said Denis, squirting out his 
quid, and brushing his beard with the 
cuff of his coat, “ I don’t mind if I tell 
you all about it, Mr. Strangway. It 
was last night, Sir, no farther gone, 
that being ashore on a cruise, I stepped 
into a tavern to take a splice o’ the 
main brace, and there I came to 
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moorings snugly enough alongside a 
big whiskered sort of chap that was 
sitting at a table drinking wine. Well, 
Sir, the man was mighty p'lité in his 
way, and so we soon got into grap- 
plings together and began to talk 
about the war and the navy and what 
not—[keep a bright lookout ahead, boy, 
will you, and don’t stand staring at me 
like a Jew or a bum-bailiff on payday]— 
and all went off mighty well, Sir, till I 
chanced to call old Boney a scoundrel 
—and so I'll call him again, the hook- 
nosed lubber, to the face of the best 
Frenchman among them. Well, Sir, 
no sooner is the word out of my mouth 
than the chap ups, and swears, and 
asks me what I said—so I told him 
my mind very plain once more, and 
then he swore I must fight him. “ O, 
if its fighting you're after, my hearty, 
says I, getting up, here’s at you, says 
I;” but lave him alone, Sir; the divil 
a bit of him ’d come to the scratch at 
all at all—{ram a cartridge into the mus- 
ket, boy, and make yourself useful ; why 
you stare at me as if you had never 
seen a gentleman atween the eyes 
afore.} With that, Sir, up comes 
three or four other chaps, and tells me 
that Frenchmen never fought wid their 
fists—-divil mend them, Sir, because 
they can’t—and they appointed me to 
meet them here this morning, to fight 
in their own fashion with swords and 
fire-arms ; and so as I like the play, 
Sir, well enough, here I am, and by St. 
Patrick, I'll give them a blaze for it.” 

“Very right, Denis,” said Strang- 
way ; “but what do you mean to do 
with so many weapons ?” 

“ Troth, now, Sir,” said Denis, “I 
thought your honour was better up to 
all the outs and ins of an action than 
to ask sich a question ; it isn’t at every 
fight since the French war I’ve been, 
without larnin something of the trade, 
let me tell ye. With this musket here 
you see, Sir, I intend to open the 
action; the gunner says it has a 
capital long range of its own. [Keep a 
sharp look-out, you little spalpeen, will 
ye, and see if they’re heaving in sight 
yet.” ’ 

“Then, said Strangway, “ I suppose 
you'll use the musket for a long 
shot ?” 

“Troth and you're right, there,” said 
Denis ; “though it isn’t info them I'll 
fire at a-long range, only across their 
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bows, to bring them to, according to 
the rule of the service. Then you see, 
Sir, I’ve a pike and cutlass here for 
boarding, and pistols for yard-arm and 
yardarm. The cowardly big whiskered 
rascal talked of bringing a second, he 
may bring a third and a fourth too, 
and be d d to him, it’s Denis 
O’Grady is a match for them all. 
So,” he continued, handling his mus- 
ket, “ I must now go and see the decks 
cleared for action.” 

He and the boy stepped in accord- 
ingly behind the brushwood, and my 
companion and myself took up our 
ground, so as to overlook their opera- 
tions; perfectly certain that Denis 
would conduct the action according to 
tule, and not fire into them, as he called 
it, until they showed fight. He en- 
sconced himself in an excellent posi- 
tion behind some bushes of myrtle and 
Indian fig, and sent the boy to look 
out ahead. Presently the little fellow 
came running up to him, and an- 
nounced that two strangers were ap- 
proaching from the town, but that they 
were still a long way off at the other 
end of the plain. 

“ All’s right,” said Denis, putting 
the musket to his shoulder; “I see 
them. Now stand clear, boy, and 
hand along fresh cartridges cleverly. 
I'll give them a blaze in quick sticks— 
nothing like a long range ; stand clear!” 
Crack went the musket, and down went 
another cartridge ; away Denis blazed 
it again, and again it was loaded, with 
un expedition that might have done 
credit to a member of the rifle corps. 
Denis knelt behind a thick bush of 
myrtle, and the boy kept close behind 
him in the same attitude, handing out 
the cartridges from the old hat which 
lay on the ground before him. Away 
blazed Denis, shot after shot, as fast as 
hé could handle his musket, till at last 
the enemy, as he called them, hearing 
repeated reports, and an occasional 
whizzing through the air over their 
heads, stopped and looked about them, 
as if to ascertain the cause of the tur- 
moil. 

“ That’s your time o’ day,” cried 
Denis; “quick, boy, another cartridge! 
the rascals are going to strike, by St. 
Patrick !” 

Crack weut the musket once more, 
and the ball struck the turf within about 
ten yards of the spet where the Freneh- 
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men stood, sending the sand and dust 
flying up into the air. 

“ Another cartridge, you little spal- 
peen!” cried Denis, perceiving that his 
antagonists were now moving rapidly 
towards his. place of ambuscade, to 
which they were directed by the smoke : 
“they're coming to at last; though I 
can’t think why they don’t open their 
fire, unless, indeed, they are saving it 
up for a broadside at close quarters. 
D n them for unmannerly rascals, 
however, say I ; they might, at least, 
have had the discretion to answer my 
salute. Never mind, I'll give them 
another blaze over their bows ;” and 
crack again went the musket, sending 
the ball whizzing over the Frenchmen’s 
heads. 

They were now within about sixty 
yards of the spot where Denis lay, and 

egan to wave a white handkerchief in 
the air, and call out something which 
we could not distinctly hear. Denis 
had just completed another charge when 
the boy told him they were calling out 
parley. 

“ Parley! the cowardly rascals !” re- 
plied Denis; “no, no; it wasn’t for 
parley I came here; I came here to 
fight. Stand clear: I'll give them a 
blaze through their rigging, the spal- 
peens, and see if they wont show their 
colours ;” and crack once more went 
the musket, whizz once more went the 
ball. 

The Frenchmen, finding that their 
application for an armistice was totally 
disregarded, stood still for a moment, 
apparently uncertain what course to 
pursue ; but when the last shot whizzed 
past their ears, they began to be 
alarmed for their personal safety, and, 
turning sharp round, they ‘both ran off 
with all the speed they could. 

“Ay, I thought as much,” cried 
Denis, sending another shot after them. 
“ Quick, boy, handle your tomahawk : 
we'll give them chase ;” and, jumping 
out from their ambuscade, they both 
hurried along the plain in pursuit, Denis 
brandishing his boarding-pike in his 
hand. The Frenchmen, however, had 
the greater speed, and gained rapidly 
ahead. 

“ They sail well, the rascals,” cried 
Denis, stopping, completely out of 
breath, after he had run about a hun- 
dred yards; “ but never mind ; take a 
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pistol, boy ; we'll give the rascals a 
broadside.” 

The boy accordingly took one of the 
ees Denis holding the other in his 
eft hand, with the musket in his right, 
and crack went the whole three at once, 
Just as they fired, the Frenchmen dis- 
appeared into one of the alleys that 
conducted to the town, and were seen 
no more. 

“ Now, boy,” said Denis, striking the 
butt of his musket on the ground, and 
looking very grave and philosophical, 
“that’s what I call a cleverly won fight, 
and it will be a lesson to you, my lad, 
how to conduct yourself in similar cir- 
cumstances. Now put up your gear ; 
let us give three cheers for victory, and 
then for the boat.” 

Before Strangway or I could address 
them, they had gathered up what re- 
mained of their ammunition, and were 
hurrying down the beach, waving their 
hats and hurraing at the top of their 
lungs. 

In the forenoon the French officer 
and his second went on board the 
Emerald, and made a formal complaint 
to the captain of the ungentlemanly 
treatment they had met with from one 
of his officers. It was, however, ex- 
plained to them who their antagonist 
was, and that no officer could with pro- 
priety meet a person of his station in 
the field. The whole affair, the captain 
said, could only be looked on as a good 
joke; and, to do them justice, the 
Frenchmen themselves joined heartily 
in the laugh which it created. After 
being treated to a hearty luncheon, they 
left the ship, apparently quite satisfied, 
singing, as they pulled ashore, the fa- 
mous French couplets— 


Quoique leurs chapeaux sont bien Jaids, 

God-dam ! moi j’aime les Anglais ; 

Ils ont un si bon caractére! 

Comme ils sont polis! et surtout 

Que leurs plaisirs sont de bon gout! 
Non, chez nous, point, 

Point de ces coups de poign, 

Qui font tant d’honneur a |’ Angleterre! 


As for Denis O'Grady, he escaped 
with a severe reprimand from the cap- 
tain, in the first place, for so far fotget- 
ting himself as to speak uncivilly to an 
officer and a gentleman, and, in the se- 
cond place, for having wasted so great 
a quantity of the King’s storgg in such 
an unnecessary manner. 
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ANTHOLOGIA 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 


Was Kropstock imbued with the true 
spirit of Poetry? To enable us to be- 
come satisfied on this point it would 
be requisite that we should possess an 
unclouded conception of what it is that 
properly constitutes Poetry. Unfor- 
tunately there is little probability that 
we shall ever acquire such a concep- 
tion. That Poetry is, in some sort, an 
object of perception to the understand- 
ing, as a species of composition distinct 
from and superior to Prose, is admitted 
by all. But that there are certain cha- 
racteristics by which the recognition of 
it is rendered an easy matter to the un- 
initiated, we are compelled by the voice 
of universal testimony very strongly to 
doubt. 

Voltaire observes that Quand des 
hommes éclairés disputent long-tems sur 
une chose il y a grand apparence que 
cette chose west pas claire; and if we 
find that inquiries into the nature of 
Poetry have effected little besides bring- 
ing into collision a greater variety of 
discordant opinions than could be eli- 
cited by the analysis of any other sub- 
ject within the range of literary discus- 
sion—if we find that, like the spirit it 
emanates from, Poetry would appear 
to make itself comprehended rather 
through its operation than in its essence, 
we may infer that it is idle to appeal 
for an explanation of the mystery that 
envelopes it to any tribunal but that. of 
individual experience. Perhaps, there- 
fore, the utmost that can be unhesi- 
tatingly advanced is, that whenever, 
either in creating or criticising a poem, 
belief and feeling are ut issue with ab- 
stract deduction, the judgment will incur 
less hazard in suffering itself to be bi- 
assed rather by the former than by the 
latter, and that poetical genius will make 
its most successful appeals to the sym- 
pathies of mankind, when, taking coun- 
sel of none, it confides in its own im- 
pulses, and assumes license to follow 
those alone fearlessly and at large. 

Whether Kiopstock acted thus or 
acted otherwise, the age has not x de- 
cided, and may not immediately decide ; 
but we apprebend that if the decision 
were pronounced tomorrow, it would 
not be found to furnish such a justifica- 
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tion of his pretensions to poetical emi- 
nence as his reputation at home and 
abroad might at first appear to warrant. 

It is beside our purpose to enquire 
whether Kiopstock be or be not en- 
titled to the merit of having constructed 
an Epic. We will grant that he is, 
though we are far from being satisfied 
that we could not adduce arguments 
that should establish the contrary. 
Aristotle tells us that in framing an 
Epic we must in no iota deviate from 
the principle upon which the Iliad 
is modelled. Castelvetro, however— 
no insignificant authority in his era— 
asserts that if the details of the Trojan 
war be matter for the historian, the 
Iliad cannot be regarded as an Epic, 
for that the essence of the Epic is pure 
Fable, unadulterated with the slightest 
admixture of fact. Again, Tasso—on 
what grounds we forget—insists that 
the Epopee is at once destroyed by 
the introduction of the gods ; so that, 
according to this great poet, the an- 
cients had not a single Epic at all to 
boast of! The settlement of such a 
controversy is not a very important 
desideratum. It is sufficient for us to 
perceive that the Messiah of Kiop- 
STOCK is a poem not particularly distin- 
guished for either power or brilliancy. 
We need only read it to become con- 
vinced that the author—though his 
exertions contributed to the breaking 
asunder of those contemptible straw- 
bands, the twist-and-plait-work of 
GortscueED and Co., which for years 
had fettered the rebellious intellect of 
his country—-had not energy enough, was 
not gifted with audacity enough, to prose- 
cute a higher triumph, oat assert for 
himself such an originality as could 
alone qualify him to rank among the 
Masters of the Lyre. 

But though we cannot, because of 
his Messiah, allow him to enter the 
same temple with Milton, Caméens, 
Dante, Goethe, and Byron—all ex- 
plorers of realms new and strange in 
the world of Song, which have since 
recognised them as sovereigns—we 
should, on the other hand, be loth to 
condemn him to the common dust and 
obscurity wherein today lie sepulchred 
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the Scudérys, the Perraults, the Mam- 
bruns, the Chapelains, and the thousand 
and one additional pupils of the gyve- 
and-fetter school all over the globe. 
We cannot do so, without injustice, so 
long as his Odes remain to challenge 
our admiration, in however qnalified a 
measure we may feel disposed to be- 
stow it. 

They are not, it is true—these Odes 
themselves are not, in every respect, 
what we could wish them to be. But 
they develop much power of thought 
a much power for the communica- 
tion of thought. Their harmony is 
rarely at fault, and their diction is fre- 


pay felicitous. With all their de- 
fects of repetition and redundancy, they 
are compositions to be proud of ; and 
we would venture to predict that what- 
ever, after the lapse of ages, shall re- 
main unimpaired and undimmed of the 
celebrity of Kiorstock, will be found 
to have been based upon the excel- 
lence of his Odes alone. 

Two of those Odes we shall now 
select for translation. As the first 
Ode cannot well be understood by one 
unacquainted with the circumstance it 
is founded on, we request the reader’s 
attention to our explanatory introduc- 
tion, 








[One night in 1748 KLopsrock was seated alone in his room in the University 
of Leipsic. He was deeply immersed in meditation on the Past and the Future. 
Suddenly a thought isolated and dreary in its character, appears to have taken 
possession of his mind. He fancied that some unknown individual had been 
reft by death of his nearest and dearest, of all his friends and his beloved, and 
so stood alone in the world. Involuntarily his imagination called up and mar- 
shalled before him the Appearances of the Departed. They came, a shrouded 
and shadowy groupe, and surrounded the Living Man; and then it was that 
the poet, as he earnestly contemplated them, found that he had suffered a for- 
feiture of his proper identity ; for he himself was now that other Man, and the 
Appearances he gazed on wore the forms and lineaments of his own literary 
friends. The vision lasted but a brief while, and when the spell was broken 
Ktopstock started as from a dream; but so vivid was the impression that re- 
mained with him that he ever afterwards regarded what he had seen as a kind 
of pictorial revelation, a prophetical figure-history of his own destiny. We are 
now to fancy him over a flask of wine with his fellow-student Johann 
Arnold Ebert. With every glass their gaiety grows wilder and wilder. Sud- 
denly Kiopsrock covers his face with his hands : the recollection of bis vision 
has intervened, and brings with it gloom and anguish.] 


TO EBERT. 
(1748.) 


Ebert, Ebert, my friend! Here over the darkbright wine 
A horrible phantasy masters me! 
In vain thou shewest me where the chaliceglasses shine, 
In vain thy words ring cheerily : 
I must aside and weep—if haply my weeping may 
Assuage this agony of distress. 
O, tears! in pity Nature blent you with human clay, 
To mitigate human wretchedness ; 
For were your fountain uplocked, and you forbidden to flow, 
Could Man sustain his sorrows an hour ? 
Then let me aside and weep : this thought of dolor and woe 
Struggles within me with giant power. 


oe 


O, Ebert! if all have perished, and under shroud and pall 
Lie stiff and voiceless in Death’s abyss— 

If thou and I be the lone and withered survivors of all ? 
Art not thou, also, speechless at this ? 
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Glazes not horror thine eye? Glares it not blank without soul ? 
So from mine, too, departed the light, 

When first this harrowing phantom over the purple bowl 
Struck my spirit with thundermight. 

Sudden as when a wanderer, hastening home to the faces 
That circle with smiles his joyous hearth, 

To his blooming offspring and spouse, whom already in thought he embraces, 
By the tempest-bolt is felled to the oth, 

Deathstricken, so that his bones are blasted to blackest ashes, 
The while in triumph is heard to roll 

The booming thunder though Heaven, so suddenly flashed, so flashes 
This vision athwart my shuddering soul, 

Deadening the might of mine arm and darkening the light of mine eyes 
And shrivelling the flesh of my heart with despair. 





O! in the depths of the Night I saw the Death-Pageant arise ! 
And—Ebert !—the souls of our friends were there. 

O! in the depths of the Night I saw the Graves laid bare! 
Around me thronged the immortal Band! 





When gentle GisEKe’s eye no longer its lustre shall wear ; 
When faithful Cramer, lost to our land, 
Shall moulderin dust ; when the words that Gartner and RaBner havespoken 
Shall only be echoed through years in distance ; 
When every sweetlysounding chord shall be ruefully broken 
In the noble GELLERT’s harmonious existence ; 
When his early companions of pleasure young Rorue, the social and bright, 
Shall meet on the charnel-chamber-floor, 
And when from a longer exile* ingenious Scut.eGet shall write 
To the cherished friends of his youth no more ; 
When for Scumipt, the beloved and oaniiiiael these weariful eyes shall weep 
No longer their wonted affectionate rain ; 
When Haceporn at last in our Father’s bosom shall sleep ; 
Oh, Ebert! what then are We who remain ? 
What but Woe-consecrated, whom here a dreary doom 
Has left to mourn for those that are gone ? 
If then one of us should die (Behold how my thought of gloom 
Further and darklier hurries me on!) 
If then, of us, one should die, and One alone should survive— 
And oh! should that sad survivor be I— 
If she, the unknown Beloved, with whom I am destined to wive, 
If she, too, under the mould should lie! 





If I be the Only, the Lonely, the earth’s companionless One, 
Oh answer! Shalt thou, my undying soul, 
For friendship created, shalt thou preserve thy feeling and tone, 
In the days that then may vacantly roll ? 
Or shalt thou, in slumberful stupor, imagine that Daylight is passed, 


* Schlegel, on quitting college, had gone to Strehla, and there established an 


academy, from whence he corresponded with his friends, the members of the Poetical 
Club at Leipzig. This residence of his at Strehla they were playfully wont to desig- 
nate his exile. By a longer exile Klopstock, of course, means Death. 
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And the reign of the Night has begun for thee ? 


Haply ! but shouldst thou upstart, oh, immortal spirit! at last, 


And feel all the weight of thy misery, 


Wilt thou not, suffering spirit! in agony shriekingly call 


To the sepulchres where thy Sleepers are— 


Oh! ye graves of my Dead! Ye tombs of my dearest ones ull ! 


Why are ye severed apart so far ? 


Why not rather ingrouped in the blossomy valleys yonder, 


Or clustered in groves, and flowercrowned ? 


Guide an expiring old man! With faltering feet will I wander 


And plant upon every hallowed mound 


A cypresstree, beneath whose yet undarkening shade 


May rest my happier daughters and sons, 


And oft through its boughs at night shall stand before me pourtrayed 


The effigies of my immortal ones! 


Till, worn with weeping, I, too, shall finally join those immortals ; 


Then, oh! Grave, beside which I shall be! 


Grave over which I shall die !—I call on thee—open thy portals, 


And hide for ever my tears and me. 


__ ” 


Horrible dream ! from which, as in chains, I struggle to waken, 


Terrible as the Judgment-hour, 


And as Eternity solemn! My spirit appalled and shaken, 


These odes are in perfect harmony 
with the sombre character that marks a 
great portion of German literature. 


But 


Can wrestle no longer against thy power. 





TO GISEKE, ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM COLLEGE. 


Go! I stifle my grief—Adieu to thee, friend! Though tears 
May without shame be shed by the manliest natures, yet go! 
Were | to weep for thee now, alas! to my latest years 
My tears as a drainless fountain for ever and ever should flow! 
For so All shall sever from All in this hollow Valley of Mourning, 
One away after another, departing, and never returning. 
So doth imperial Death the bride and her bridegroom sunder— 
Groaningly sinks the man into the tempested wave, 
While snows are drearily drifting above the woman, who, under 
Carcases, wrecks and sand, found on the beach her grave! 
So sleep the ashes of Homer far, far from where Milton's bones 
Lie whitening day after day in the stillness of sweltering noon : 
Never, oh ! never shall mingle the widely divided tones 
Of the dirgewinds over their graves, where cypress-leaves are strewn. 
So wrote the Eternal I AM the doom of each and of ail 
On walls of marble and brass, and hung the curtaining pall 
Of fathomless mystery and inviolate silence before it— 
Blest be the will of the Highest! Low in the dust I adore it. 
Go, my beloved companion! The friends thou wilt leave so lonely 
Tearlessly, even as I, perchance may behold thee go— 
Unless that they silently weep the tears of the sick soul only, 


Tears that strangers to friendship and generous thought cannot know. 


Tarry not longer, my friend! but hasten from hence to renew 
Thy friendship with Haceporn ; and when thou enjoyest the bliss 
Of meeting that excellent man—O! wilt thou assure him of this— 
That, warm as thy love for him is, mine own is as warm for him, too. 


in justice towards Kiopsrock it 





should be stated that his temperament 
was commonly averse from gloom. He 
was not one of those painters who have 
a passion for darkening, and who uni- 
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formly pourtray the universe in a sad- 
coloured vesture. We would even say 
that the tendency of his poetry is to 
beget confidence rather dan despon- 
dency. He is a solemn writer, but, except 
in a few instances, he rarely indulges in 
disheartening views of life. Not that if 
he had done so his glory would have 
suffered depreciation in the estimation 
of his countrymen. Perhaps if he had 
dug the graves he is so fond of alluding 
to deep enough to hold both soul and 
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body many of them might have liked 
him all the better. A true German poet 
revels in the corruption of the sepulchre 
with the perseverance of a Ghoule. 
Open his books, and the word Grab 
meets your eye at each verse, and this 
not merely in elegy, but in every form 
of miscellaneous composition. To illus- 
trate our observation, we take a volume 
of KaLcupere at random, and tran- 
scribe one of his apostrophes. 


TO MY GRAVE. 


BY KALCHBERG, 


Hail, straitening cell! wherein, ere long, 
As on a mother’s breast, 

Away from Life’s down-pressing throng 
My mateless heart shall rest ! 


Soon shalt thou seal, oh, truest friend! 
The fountain of my tears : 

Thou art the asylum whither wend 
The pilgrim’s lightless years. 


Then thither many a generous hand 
Shall garland offerings bring, 

And friends above my dust shall stand 
And songs of sorrow sing. 


O Gravemound! when in moonlit hours, 
To pensive bosoms dear, 

Young lovers, leaving gladder bowers, 
Shall will to wander here. 


Look darker then, that they may mourn 
With softer grief and love, 
And with still fresher flowers adorn 


The crucifix above. 


So shall they oft, as years roll round, 
Think om the sleeper there, 
And to thy memory, lonely mound ! 


A tear of pity spare. 


Even the song-writers of Germany 
are at seasons apparently more desirous 
of being crowned with yes than laurel. 
If they pen a madrigal they will pro- 
bably tell their sweetest—as the poet 
we have just quoted does elsewhere— 
that her locks are growing grey while 
she hesitates to choose a lover. If the 
theme be bacchanalian, the odds are 
that, with KotzEsuE, they quaff their 
wine den Ruhenden unter dem Grase (to 


the slumberers under the sod). Let the 
reader, for curiosity’s sake, just turn to 
the fourth volume of this Magazine, p. 
673, and he will be struck with the sin- 
gularly gay tone of the song he will see 
there (a translation from Hotty). We 
now give a second song from the same 
writer; but this, it will be perceived 
is of a happier description than the 
other. 
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SONG EXCITING TO GLADNESS. 


BY HOLTY. 


: a. 


O! who to fretful thoughts and wasting cares would hearken 
So long as Youth's bright blossoms bloom ? 
Who in the fairy halls of Youth and Hope would darken 
A sunny brow by folds of gloom ? 
Joy stands and smiles and beckons with alluring finger 
On all the pathways Life discloses ; 
And ever where a crossroad bids the Pilgrim linger 
She crowns him with her wreath of roses. 


The stream, the meadowstream, still bubbles fresh and sprightly, 
Still blushes all the dell with flowers ; 
The moon, the vestal moon, is beaming now as brightly 
As when she silvered Adam’s bowers. 
The wine, the chaliced wine, still sheds its purple splendour 
On souls that droop in Grief’s eclipse ; 
And in the rosy glen is still as fond and tender 
The kiss fom pure Affection’s lips. 


And still, as twilight dies, the heart of Youth rejoices, 
Forgetting Pain and even Despuir, 

When trilling through the grove the neverweary voices 
Of nightingales enchant the air. 

O Earth! how fair thou art while Youth is yet in blossom! 
How bright, how lovely is thy brow! 

I wish this bounding heart may wither in my bosom, 
When I shall love thee less than now! 


Germany, like France, has always 
abounded in didactic poets. Shelley, in 
the preface to his “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” acquaints us that if there be 
any description of poetry that excites 
his abhorrence it is the didactic. His 
own poems are in correct accordance 
with his principle, for they teach no- 
thing to anyone. Yet Shelley, as an 
enthusiastic lover of German poetry, 


could scarcely have failed to perceive 
that the noblest portion of that poetry 
is the philosophical. We do not mean 
to say that the exertions of those who 
labour to array the treacherous and 
brittle maxims of a system of false me- 
taphysics in the dyes of poetry are to 
be applauded ; but we mean to say 
that we revere and admire such senti- 
ments ‘as the following :— 
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THE TWO SORTS OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 


BY BLUMAUER, 


2B Qin 


Men at birth two Greatnesses inherit ; 
Each is. beautiful to human eyes ; 
Both are woven in the loom of Merit; 
Yet how different are the threads and dyes! 
One is all in glaring Light arrayed, 
While the other is relieved by Shade. 


Sunlike, one for everfflashes Noonlight, 
Withering by its glow the world it warms ; 
While the other, like the softer Moonlight, 
Silently by night its task performs. 
‘One will dazzle with its blinding beam, 
But the other's is a méllowed gleam. 
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That—a mountain-torrent—dashes wildly 
Over jagged crags its thunderous flood : 
This—a rivulet—unseen and mildly 
Winds its way among the underwood. 
That o’ersweeps and deluges the plain ; 
This refreshes it as dew and rain. 


One builds mausoleums proud and lonely 
On the ruins of one-half the Earth ; 
But the other vaunts its trophies only 
In the grateful tears of rescued Worth. 
One engraves its glorious deeds in Stone, 
But the other in the Heart alone. 


Trumpet-tongues the former’s praise are swelling : 
Round the thrones of kings it sheds its rays ; 
But the latter in the poor man’s dwelling 
Finds in Nature’s benison its praise. 
One to Fortune may owe all its fame, 
But the other builds itself a name. 


Greatness hailed by harp and acclamation! 
Boundless art thou as the vault of Heaven ; 
But to reach thine altitude of station 
Unto few of mortal mould is given. 
Placid Greatness! at thy shrine I fall : 
Thou alone urt in the reach of all. 





HOPE, 
BY HEYNE, 


Over all of flesh on Earth 
Reigns a Will, a Power, a Father : 
Time this fragile shell shall gather 
To the dust that lent it birth. 
All the bands by Nature spun 
Round our beating hearts must crumble, 
But the soul, resigned and humble, 
Cries, Thy will, O Gop, be done! 


Still the heart is human ever: 

Reason cannot all control 

Our strong agony of soul 
When from those we love we sever. 
Grief the hands will wildly wring, 

And the blistering tear will trickle. 


Ah! that Death should flesh his sickle 
Even when Life is in its Spring! 


But, if drooping, lift thy gaze 
Where the gilded cloud is gleaming ; 
Let - heart, divinely dreaming, 

Drink of Hope’s Aurora rays. 

Look! Where Heaven its arch uprears 
Shine the evergolden portals 
With the blest inscription : Morrats ! 

YOU SHALL MEET IN HAPPIER SPHERES. 
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If the didactic poets of Germany 
are on a few occasions betrayed by 
their themes into insipidity or stiffness, 
many of the prose moralists fall into the 
contrary error, and disfigure their es- 
says or etchings by exuberance of em- 
broidery and decoration. We should, 
last of any, be disposed to utter a dis- 
respectful syllable against RicurTeEr ; 
but that he has now and then squan- 
dered the wealth of his mind on fantas- 
tical fripperies none will doubt. Imthe 


[ April 


tale we are about to versify there are 
some puerilities, which we think were 
better absent, and we shall therefore 
pass them over. Perhaps we should 
apologise for violating our original in- 
tention of extracting from none but 
poets, if the violation here were not 
rather apparent than real. RicuTER’s 
language, though to the eye it is prose, 
to the heart speaks with more than the 
fervour of poetry. 


THE NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT OF A MISERABLE MAN, 


BY RICHTER, 


In the lone stillness of the New-year’s Night 
An old man at his window stood and turned 
His dim eyes to the firmament, where, bright 
And pure, a million rolling planets burned, 
And then down on the Earth all cold and white, 
And felt that moment that of all who mourned 
And groaned upon its bosom, none there were 
With his deep wretchedness and great despair. 


For near him lay his grave 





hidden from view 


Not by the flowers of Youth, but by the snows 


Of Age alone. 


In torturing thought he flew 


Over the Past, and on his memory rose 
That picture of his life which Conscience drew, 
With all its fruits—Diseases, Sins, and Woes ; 
A ruined frame, a blighted soul, dark years 
Of Agony, Remorse, and withering Fears. 


Like spectres now his bright Youth-days came back, 


And that cross-road of Life where, when a boy, 
His father placed him first : 


its right-hand track 


Leads to a land of Glory, Peace, and Joy, 
Its left to wildernesses waste and black, 
Where snakes and plagues and poison-winds destroy. 


Which had he trod? 


Alas! the serpents hung 


Coiled round his heart, their venom on his tongue. 


Sunk in unutterable grief, he cried, 
Restore my youth to me! Oh, God! restore 
My morn of Life! Oh, father! be my guide, 
And let me, let me chuse my path once more. 
But on the wide waste air his ravings died 
Away, and all was silent as before. 
His youth had glided by, fleet as the wave, 
His father came not ; he was in his grave. 


Strange lights flashed flickering by: a star was falling; 
Down to the miry marsh he saw it ruash— 

Like me! he thought, and oh! that thought was galling, 
And hot and heartwrung tears began to gush. 

Sleepwalkers crossed his eyes in shapes appalling ; 
Gaunt windmills lifted up their arms to crush ; 

And skeleton monsters rose up from the dim 


Pits of the charnelhouse and glared on him! 
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Amid these overboiling bursts of feeling, 
Rich music, heralding the young year’s birth, 
Rolled from a distant steeple, like the pealing 
Of some celestial organ o’er the Earth : 
Milder emotions over him came stealing ; 
He felt the soul’s unpurchasable worth. 
Return! again he cried imploringly ; 
Oh, my lost Youth! return, return to me! 


AND YOUTH RETURNED, and Age withdrew its terrors, 
Still was he young, for he had dreamed the whole ; 
But faithful is the image Conscience mirrors 
When whirlwind passions darken not the soul. 
Alas! too real were his sins and errors ; 
Too truly had he made the earth his goal ; 
He wept, and thanked his God that. with the will 
He had the power to choose the right path still. 


Here, youthful reader, ponder ! 


! and if thou, 


Like him, art reeling over the Abyss, 
And shakest off Sin’s iron bondage now, 
This ghastly dream may prove thy guide to bliss ; 
But should Age once be written on thy brow, 
Its wrinkles will not be a dream, like this. 
Mayest vaiuly pour thy tears above the Urn 
Of thy departed Youth—it never will return! 


A caviller may possibly take an ob- 
jection against the conception here 
developed. With apparent plausibility 
he may urge that the nature of the 
incidents renders the moral null. He 
may thus argue. Septuagenarians do 
not so deplore the loss of their youth. 
It is undoubtedly the province of 
dreams to revolutionize the feelings, to 
awaken buried regrets, and generate 
unwonted channels for the current of 
our tears. But this fact is one of those 
recognized results from the constitu- 
tion of our being, which our noontide 
hours regard rather with commisera- 
tion than with sympathy. Let us sup- 
pose that an individual were subjected 
for a short period to the operation of a 
necromantic spell, and in that short 
period were compelled to endure un- 
utterable agonies of remorse for his 
past offences. Is there any neces- 
sary link of alliance between such a 
contingency and the perpetual prolon- 
gation of the excitable state of mind 
which wrought him so much tempo- 
rary torment? Would he, because of 
the anguish he had undergone, feel 
the more disposed to anathematize his 
own delinquencies? Would he not, 
contrariwise, charge that anguish upon 
the monstrous nature of the illusion 
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he had been held in thrall to, and 
gather more abundant encouragement 
to persevere in error, directly he should 
discover that Nature and Necromancy 
were at issue on one of the least intan- 
gible points in Ethics, the connection 
of Crime and Punishment ? We shall 
answer this argument. It is true, that 
the Youth and the Old Man are sepa- 
rated, each from the other, by irre- 
moveable barriers ; true, that there is 
no common bond of sympathy between 
them. But this abstract truth cannot 
argue aught against RicuTEr, because 
he advances no assumption capable of 
being interpreted as attributing to the 
Old Man in actual life any such sen- 
sations and refiections as the dream of 
anticipated age awakens in the Young 
Man of the Poem. Assuming as fact 
the hypothetical case already stated, 
we should say that much would de- 
pend on the idiosyncrasy of the spell- 
bound individual. The probability is, 
that if he were at all capable of draw- 
ing rational inferences—if he were at 
all susceptible of any influences inde- 
pendent of mere physical influences, 
he would conclude that the remorse 
he had suffered was not severer than 
his transgressions demanded ; and that 
if the balance between criminality and 
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justice were rigidly struck, the legisla- 
tion of the known, and that of the 
unknown world, would mete out the 
same chastisement to his soul. He 
would so conclude, we think, not 
merely from the mysterious nature of 
the human spirit, and its boundless 
capacity for suffering, but from a com- 
parison of the circumstance in ques- 
tion with his own interior experiences 
on many occasions, We admit that 
the moral of the story is likely to be 
powerless. We never knew a moral 
that was otherwise. 
the devil are not so exhausted but that 
he can bring a sufficient array of artil- 


The resources of 


[April 


lery to bear upon the rank and file of 
a ‘be vowels and consonants, however 
compactly the column may be set. 
But Ricuter is, nevertheless, to be 
praised, because, though in this world 
a good man is required to do little 
more than weep for the evils that 
overspread it, (for when he would 
warn, a rushing whirlwind comes and 
drowns his voice,) not all men are 
good, and it is less in accordance with 
the indurated natures of many to weep 
than to scoff. 

We shall now introduce to the 
reader a sketch from LicuTwer, and 
a tale from Wetss. 


THE NONDESCRIPTS. 


BY LICHTWER, 


A weary wanderer about this earth 


Came home at length, his toils and perils over ; 


> 


His friends, impatient to behold the rover, 

All crowded circlewise around his hearth, 

And “ Hail!” and “ Welcome !” passed from mouth to mouth ; 
And many an eye was seen to glisten ; 

And, “ Tell us all thou sawest,” they cried, “in North and South ; 


We long to hear the marvels. 


“ Listen !” 


Replied the travelled man : “ You know how far 

The Huron kingdom and ourselves are sundered : 
Well, several hundred miles behind it are 

Strange men, at whose odd ways I’ve often wondered. 
They congregate in one extensive room, 

And there they sit when midnight’s gloom 

Spreads far the stillness of the tomb. 


No 


oak neither think on God nor devil ; 
ips are wetted there ; no feast is there, no revel— 


The blasting sulphurbolt might level 
Whatever stands beyond their sphere ; 
They lack the eye to spy, the ear to hear ! 


Two armies might engage ; 
The crashing thunder 


Might peal ; the stormwind rage ; 
The lightning rend the heavens asunder ; 
They have no eye to see, no ear 


To hear ! 


Yet ever and anon a hollow, broken sound 


Is heard to come 
From some 


Of these unhappy Blind, and Deaf, and Dumb ; 

And now and then they glare with ghastly gaze around ! 
I stood among them oft ; for when 

They assemble in their spacious hall 

Crowds flock to gaze on these astounding men. 

But one thing struck me stronglier than all, 

With which ’tis meet you should be made acquainted ; 
The worst and horriblest of human 

Passions I ever witnessed painted 

In countenance of man or woman, 
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Infest their looks—despair and madness, 
And wrath, and agony, and demon-gladness. 

I swear to you, in rage they would excel 

The Furies, and the damn’d in deep excess 

Of torment ; and for horrid earnestness 

Their chamber seemed the Councilhall of Hell !” 

* Most wonderful, indeed !” remarked the friends : 

“ But surely they fulfil important ends 

Meantime. Perhaps they meditate some plan 

To advance the social happiness of man ?” 

“Ah,no!” “ Perhaps they are engaged in mighty 
Endeavours to concoct the Elixir Vite ?” 

“ Still wrong,” the traveller said. “ Well, then, they try 
To square the circle 2” “ Nay!” was his reply. 

“ Perhaps they dedicate their time 

To penance for some frightful crime ?” 

“No, no, no, no!” “ Why, then, they are mad, ’tis clear,” 
The listeners could not help exclaiming ; 

“ If they can neither feel, see, speak nor hear, 

What is it they are doing?” “They are GAMING.” 





THE TRAVELLER AND HIS GUIDE—A TALE. 


BY WEISS. 


One day a traveller, mounted on a horse, 

Arrived at where a river balked his progress, 
The which he wished to get across, of course, 

But shrank from as a child shrinks from an ogress. 
To sport a fancy phrase, he wanted pluck, 
And therefore found himself completely stuck. 


“ What man,” he cried, “can trust to rolling ridges 
Of waves, without a plank by way ’f protection ? 

Why don’t the carpenters build wooden bridges ? 
I'll sue the first that moves in this direction 

For suecour.”’ Luckily for our equestrian, 

Just then came up a lounger (a pedestrian.) 


“ Friend,” said the traveller, “would you boggle much 
To cross yon stream?” “Is’t I, Sir? No; particularly 
With that fine animal. Had I but such 
A barb as your’s, I'd gallop perpendicularly 
Down Mount Vesuvius’ crater—ay, or canter 
Through hell itself, I calculate.” “ You banter !” 


Quoth t’other. “Nota bit.” “I trow, however,” 
The traveller said ; “ you’ll find, so soon’s you’ve tried, 
That that’s no wash-hand basin of a river.” 
“ Things may be thus, or not be thus,” replied 
The wag: “ I’ll undertake to fetch your steed 
Across, if you'll permit me, Sir.” “ Indeed! 


“ Well, then, to show you that I’m not unwilling 
To recompense your conduct, which is noble, 
I'll afterwards requite you with—a shilling, 
Both for your generosity and trouble. 
The world has latterly been growing sordid, 
~But merit should be handsomely rewarded.” 
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Onr greenhorn then, dismounting from his horse, 
Commended him t’ other, who, instanter, 

Not merely cleared the stream but (which was worse) 
Dashed off, like Biirger’s Jéger, in a canter 

Along the strand, and further still and further, 

Until the traveller shouted “ Murther! murther!” 


“ My horse! my horse! Hallo, Sir! What the deuce! 
Whither away so rapidly ?” But all 

Those outcries were of rather slender use, 
Because the rider didn’t heed his cali. 

“ Donner und Blitzen!’ cried the steed’s proprietor, 

I’m finely humbugged!” But he soon grew quieter. 


His foul suspicions wrong the other wholly, 
For by-and-by he turns the horse’s head, 
And trots him tow’rds the river’s margin slowly. 
“ Ah! what a humorist you must be!” said 
The dupe. “ But hither with my horse !—and after 
I’ve got him back I'll treat your joke with laughter.” 


“ Why, as to laughter,” said the swindler, “those 
May laugh that win. This animal appears 
To be a trump, and therefore I propose 
To feed him (if you please) for some few years : 
However, as I think him worth the price, 
I'll pay you in return with one advice— 


“ Whenever you attempt a something weighty, 
Trust to your own good powers, however scanty, 
And scout the wheedler who will ne’er say Nay ? ye, 
But smiles and yields. When I’ve a Rozinante 
And wish to ford a flood (if such a whim should seize me) 
Why must a slavish booby risk his neck to please me ?” 


Our selections, we perceive, have clude the present notice, by a leaf or 
already overpassed the bounds beyond two abstracted from the portfolio of 
which we originally calculated that Goerrue. 
they would not extend. We shall con- 


THE MINSTREL. 


BY GOETHE, 


What voice, what harp, are those we hear 
Beyond the gate in chorus ? 

Go, page !—the lay delights our ear, 
We'll have it sung before us! 

So spake the king: the stripling flies— 

He soon returns; his master cries— 
Bring in the hoary minstrel ! 


Hail, princes mine! Hail, noble knights! 
All hail, enchanting dames! 

What starry heaven! What blinding lights! 
Whose tongue may tell their names ? 

In this bright hall, amid this blaze, 

Close, close, mine eyes! Ye may not.gaze 
On such stupendous glories ! 
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The Minnesinger closed his eyes ; 
He struck his mighty lyre : 
Then beauteous bosoms heaved with sighs, 
And warriors felt on fire ; 
The king, enraptured by the strain, 
Commanded that a golden chain 
Be given the bard in guerdon. 


Not so! Reserve thy chain, thy gold 
For those brave knights whose glances, 

Fierce flashing through the battle bold, 
Might shiver sharpest lances ! 

Bestow it on thy Treasurer there— 

The golden burden let him bear 
With other glittering burdens. 


I sing as in the greenwood bush 
The cageless wild bird carols— 
The tones that from the full heart gush 
Themselves are gold and laurels ! 
Yet, might I ask, then thus I ask, 
Let one bright cup of wine in flask 
Of glowing gold be brought me! 


They set it down: he quaffs it all, 
O! draught of richest flavor ! 
O! thrice divinely happy hall, 
Where that is scarce a favor! 
If Heaven shall bless ye, think on me, 
And thank your Gop as I thank ye 
For this delicious wine-cup ! 


MIGNON’S SONG. 


BY GOETHE. 


O! dost thou know the clime where citron fruits are blooming fair ? 
The gold-hued orange burns amid the dusky greenery there ; 
From skies of speckless blue are wafted airlets warm and soft ; 
There sleepy myrtles grow ; there trees of laurel stand aloft. 

That bright land dost thou know ? 

Thither with thee, my love, I long to go. : 
And dost thou know the Pile, with roof on colonnades reclining ? 
The broad saloon is bright ; the chambers there are darkly shining, 
And alabaster forms look down upon me pityingly. 
Alas, unhappy child! what ill the world has done to thee ! 

That dwelling dost thou know ? 

Thither, protector mine, with thee I'll go. 


Knowest thou the mountain’s brow? Its pathway clouds and shadows cover: 


Amid the darkling mist the mule pursues his blind way over. 

The dragon and his brood lurk in its thousand cavern-hollows ; 
The rent rock topples down; the headlong sweep of waters follows 
That mountain dost thou know ? 

Thither our way lies. Father! let us go. 
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THE VIOLET. 


BY GOETHE, 


A violet in a valley dwelled ; 
It bloomed’ alone and unbeheld ; 
Ah! twas a delicate vi'let! 
A shepherd-maiden, blithe and young, 
With tripping foot and spirits gay, 
That way, that way, ; 
Came down the vale and sung. { 


Ah! wished the violet, would I were 

Let be some flower of beauty rare! 
Ah! but one little while let! 

Then might I, culled by one so fair, 

Be softly in her bosom put, 

Ah! but, ah! but 

One little moment there! 


But ah! the damsel heeded not 

Its plaint, and as she passed the spot 
She crushed the helpless vi'let. 

It sank, and died with smothered sigh, 

And though I die my death is sweet: 

I die, I die 

By her and at her feet. 


— 


THE TREASURE-SEEKER,. 


BY GOETHE. 


Sick at heart and lank in purse 
I dragged my snake-like days along ; 
Want is Man’s reproach and curse, 
And Gold is Bliss—thus ran my song. 
So, to end my woes and pains, 
A treasure-crock I went to roll up; 
Struck the sharp steel in my veins, 
And signed the bond that gave my soul up. 


Magic circles then I drew, 
And flaming hieroglyphics there ; 
Herbs and bones together threw, 
And spake the incantation prayer. 
Storms were blackening Midnight's face, 
But I fulfilled each godless duty ; 
Standing by the marked-out place, 
I sank my spade to dig the booty. 


Twelve o'clock! Lo! from afar 

Advancing swiftly through the darkling 
Midnight mist I marked a star 

Most luminously rare and sparkling. 
Wonder overpowered my soul : 

Then brightlier flashed the heavenly flood, 
And, in ’s hand a glittering bowl, 

A beauteous boy before me stood. 
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Mildly gleamed his eyes of light ; 

With richest wreaths his brows were crowned ; 
Haloed by the liquid bright 

He stepped within the circle’s bound. 
Friendlily he bade me taste ; 

And then I| thought, This child so fair, 
Light-begirt and mildness-graced. 

Hath surely scarce a deemon’s air. 


Drink at Lire’s upgushing wells! 

Thus dost thou learn the manlier Science, 
Scorn those paltry spectre-spells, 

And bid thy nightmare cares defiance. 
Spend no more thy spirits here ; 

But noonday tasks and evening pleasures, 
Weekdays labour, Sundays cheer, 

Be these thy charm to conjure treasures ! 


COLLEGE CHANGES. 


[We are not in the habit of inserting replies from our correspondents to 
articles that have appeared in the pages of our Magazine--the practice is, in 
general, productive of much inconvenience, and can hardly ever be attended 
with good. In the present instance, however, we feel called on to depart from 
our general rule, and to submit to the public the following letter from a Fellow 
of Trinity College, in reference to our observations on the recent arrangements 
adopted by the tutors of College with respect to the division of emolument 
among them. We feel happy in making our pages the medium of this commu- 
nication, and nothing will give us more pleasure than to find that the antici- 
pations of the friends of the change are realized, and that the new plan will be 
found an improvement. We have already stated that the change removed much 


evil, and we sincerely hope that it will produce none.) 


Srr,—Your last Number (p. 352) 
contains some observations upon the 
tutors of Trinity College, tending to 
represent some of their late proceed- 
ings in rather an unfavorable light. 
The article to which I allude, unlike 
some other critiques on the same sub- 
ject, is written in a fair and candid 
spirit, and the objections you have put 
forward are, therefore, entitled to at- 
tention and respect: may I ask you 
to give a page to the following remarks, 
which, I hope, will convince yourself 
and your readers that the imputation 
you love thought proper to cast upon 
the tutors, was wholly undeserved ? 

It is but fair to state, that I am my- 
self a member of the body in whose 
vindication I am writing—but I must 
add, that I write without the knowledge 
of any of my brethren, (one only ex- 
cepted,) and you must therefore con- 
sider any opinions 1 may express, as 


those for which the individual who 
addresses you, and he alone, is respon- 
sible. 

Considerable dissatisfaction, you re- 
mark, has been excited in “the public 
mind” upon the subject of the late 
changes; and this dissatisfaction, you 
conceive, has been increased, if not 
actually produced, by the “indiscretion” 
of the Fellows themselves. It may, 
perhaps, be cavilling at your words to 
remark, that the tutors, if to blame at 
all in this instance, are to be censured 
for too much discretion, rather than for 
indiscretion; for it was discretion, I 
believe, that withheld them from pub- 
lishing the resolutions in question, until 
they had assumed the shape in which 
they were likely to be carried into 
effect. But you will understand the 
matter better when I tell you that in 
the following observation you are un- 
der a mistake : 
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«“ The arrangement, it seems, had been 
agreed upon in March, and it is not until 
the matter has been canvassed in the 
newspapers, that the Fellows give them- 
selves the slightest trouble to place before 
the public any information on the sub- 
ject. The plan is actually in operation, 
before almost it is known to those whose 
children’s interests are at stake.” 


It is true, that in March, 1834, a 
meeting of the tutors was held, at 
which certain resolutions were passed ; 
but it was not until June, and late in 
June, that the regulations which have 
since been adopted, received the form 
in which they were finally sanctioned 
by the Provost,* and you could not, I 
presume, have expected their publica- 
tion at any earlier period. It would 
have answered no purpose to have laid 
before the public imperfect and un- 
finished proposals, and, in fact, the 
tutors were not at liberty to make pub- 


lic even a proposal on a question of 


such importance, until the Provost’s 
approbation had been obtained for it. 
It is no easy matter, in any case, prior 
to all experience or trial of an extensive 
alteration in an old system, to foresee 
how such a change will work—and in 
the present case, you will easily believe 
that many of the details which were at 
first proposed, and in fact agreed upon, 
were found in practice not to work 
well—and this was, in some degree, 
foreseen—the resolutions, therefore, 
which received the signatures of the 
tutors and the consent of the Provost 
in June, and which were declared 
permanent, were those only which re- 
lated to the general principle of the 
proposed changes, while the details 
connected with lectures, were, in a 
great measure, left to be moditied by 
circumstances, when the business of 
the University should be resumed after 
the vacation. It was felt, therefore, 
that a correct statement of our plans 
could not be presented tu the public, 


. 
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until we had decided upon that part of 
them in which the students and their 
parents were naturally most interested, 
but it never occurred to us to imagine 
that. the public would interpret this 
delay, as you state has been done, or 
imagine that we desired the conceal- 
ment of measures, which were in their 
very nature public, and which must 
necessarily produce very sensible ef- 
fects, either for good or for evil, on the 
discipline of the University. In fact, 
so little did we dream of “ secrecy,” or 
of “ leaving public opinion out of the 
question,” that we actually printed our 
resolutions on a sheet of letter paper, 
for the use of those who were inte- 
rested in them; but finding it neces- 
sary, immediately after business com- 
menced, to make some important alte- 
rations in the details which were at 
first agreed upon, we could not put 
the papers we had printed into circula- 
tion, and we finally published in the 
University Calendar the document you 
have transferred to your pages, con- 
taining an outline of the plan upon 
which. we have since conducted the 
important department of academic in- 
struction entrusted to our care. 

It is true, as you state, that the mat- 
ter was in the mean time canvassed in 
the newspapers, and anonymous letters 
on the subject were printed and circu- 
lated to a considerable extent —but 
these attacks appeared to have pro- 
ceeded from parties so prejudiced, that 
we could not take any direct notice of 
them, nor did we feel that they were 
written in a style likely to bias very 
much that part of the public whose 
opinions we valued, and whose appro- 
bation we were ambitious to deserve : 
yet one of our body did put forward, 
at that time, in the public prints, a 
statement of our plans, so far as they 
were then matured, and the publication 
of our resolutions in the University 
Calendar followed, as soon as in the 


* The Editor of the Calendar is, perhaps, to blame for the mistake which I 
have here pointed out; the resolutions there published, are stated to have been 
“agreed to unanimously, on the 18th day of March, 1834,”—which is hardly true 
in its literal sense ; for the tutors did not become unanimous on the subject until ‘June, 
and the regulations regarding lectures, were nearly all of them agreed to in Novem- 
ber—having been then substituted for others which were found impracticable or 


inconvenient. 


In March, however, the general principles of the regulations now in 


operation, were agreed to, and proposed for signature; but it was in June that they 
became, so to speak, the Jaw of the College. 
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nature of things it was possible. “ The 
plan,” doubtless, “ was in actual opera- 
tion before almost it was known to many 
of those whose children’s interests were 
at stake,” but I trust you will now per- 
ceive, that this circumstance arose out 
of the necessity of the case, and the 
difficulties attendant upon every exten- 
sive attempt at. reformation, and not 
from the unworthy motives which you 
have ventured to ascribe to the tutors. 
We felt secure in the confidence of 
those who had selected us as the aca- 
demic guardians of their children, and 
we knew that they would readily ac- 
quiesce in whatever regulations we 
considered likely to render our labours 
more efficient; nor could we for a mo- 
ment suppose, that anonymous attacks 
yublished in the newspapers, or circu- 
Fated by the penny-post, could proceed 
from, or represent the opinions of that 
part of the public to whom wu direct 
communication with us lay open, and 
whose interests were, as you remark, 
more immediately involved in our pro- 
ceedings. 

We do not put forward our new 
regulations as unobjectionable in every 
yespect—we are aware of many and 
serious objections to them—but we 
think that every one who is com- 
petent to give an opinion on the sub- 
ject, will feel that the old system was 
also liable to many objections, and that 
in the two centuries that have elapsed 
since it was first constructed, the great 
extension of acudemic studies, and the 
changes of the times, both within and 
without the University, had greatly 
deranged its machinery and impaired 
its strength. ‘The question, therefore, 
is, not whether a perfectly unobjection- 
able system has been substituted for it, 
but whether a better than that which 
we have now put upon its trial, could, 
in the first instance, have been devised ; 
and this, I conceive, is a question which 
time alone can decide—for time alone 
can remove the prejudices which now 
oppose themselves to our plans, and 
time alone can suggest the true reme- 
dies for those real difficulties with 
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which every alteration in an old and 
long-established system has to contend. 

But I shall follow your own exam- 
ple, Mr. Editor, and refrain from ex- 
pressing any opinion on the expedien cy 
or inexpediency of the innovation. It 
is, as you justly observe, an experime nt, 
and perhaps a perilons one ; but 1 owe 
it to some of my brethren to say, that 
it is an experiment entered upon with 
our eyes open to all its dangers, and 
with the sole hope of rendering the 
education we have to offer to the pub- 
lic more extensive and more efficient. 
I] could name those amongst us, who, 
for the sake of trying that experiment, 
have consented to make large pecu- 
niary sacrifices—and such men have, I 
think, a right to demand from the 
public a fair and impartial trial of 
whatever they propose—- especially 
when it is remembered that the parti- 
cular question at issue is one which 
they are themselves more competent 
than any other class of men to decide. 
Still, “ the public” are of course the 
judges before whose tribunal the pro- 
posed alterations in our collegiate dis- 
cipline must stand or fall—and we do 
not desire, nor are we able, if we did 
desire it, to resist their sentence; but 
the public, like all other human judges, 
may sometimes be unjust, and public 
opinion, notwithstanding the omnipo- 
tence and infallibility which it is now 
the fashion to attribute to it, may some- 
times be a tyrant, and is frequently 
misled—and if it be the common fault 
of those who feel in themselves a con- 
sciousness of integrity, to despise too 
much a public outery when they know 
it to be founded on mistake, it is 
also, Mr. Editor—pace tua dixerim— 
not unfrequently the case, that those 
who talk of THE PUBLIC, mean nothing 
by that high and awful title, but the 
few who are ready to advocate the 
opinions, or to support the cause, for 
which they are committed themselves. 

I remain, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


T.C. D. 
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RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS.—NO, III. 


By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c, &c. 


Ant. S.—“ There’s not a man I meet but doth salute me 
As if I were their well acquainted friend; 
And every one doth call me by my name.” 


Comedy of Errors. 


MR. M‘DERMOTT’S STORY. 


“ Suoutp auld acquaintance be forgot,” 
says the song—they should—and would 
to God that mine would forget me! 
My friends, alas, are “faithful to the 
tomb.” Men who have seen me fora 
second at a crossing would remember 
my person if we met by accident at 
Timbuctoo ; and though blind to all 
the world beside, recognize me at the 
distance of a street. Confound their 
memories, they have marred my for- 
tunes when the tide seemed “taken at 
the flood.” 

Mine shall be a brief history. My 
father was a wealthy stockmaster in 
Roscommon, who prided himself on 
the antiquity of his lineage and the 
pedigree of his horses ; and there was 
not a more hospitable house within the 
Shannon than his own. There the 
stranger was sure to find a good dinner, 
a heavy drink was in quarters, and a 
hearty weleome. Wanderers to wakes 
and markets made Kiltyeormack their 
abiding place. Friars and physicians 
infested it by the dozen. Drinking 
and dancing was the order of the day ; 
for my father, to do him justice, lived 
like an Irish king, sported a rattling 
stud, and a pack you could cover with 
a blanket, kept a priest in the house, 
and two pipers into the bargain. 

On my education and earlier life it 
is unnecessary to dilate. At twenty 
I could read, write, and serve mass in 
Latin, when my mother and the maids 
confessed their peccadilloes to Father 
Anthony. I knew a blemished horse 
with half an eye, won a steeplechase 
at Knockcroghery, bullied a fire-eater 
at Ballinasloe, and entered the Galway 
militia a captain ; but then, if the truth 
be told, commissions were at a dis- 
count. 

Three years passed; and without 
vanity I may acknowledge that my out- 
ward man was generally admired by the 
softer sex. I was a clean-timbered strap- 
ping fellow—tall enough for a flanker, 
with a merry eye, and a devil-may-care 
swagger, rode hard, talked flippantly, 





copied the elegancies of a sprig of 
fashion, with whom our corps was for- 
tunately ornamented ; and passed cur- 
rently in park and ball-room, as if I had 
never blistered a broken knee or danced 
“apples for ladies,” with my mother’s 
maid, at the¢pattern of Knockbuoy. 

It was in the middle of January, 
181—, that we got the route for Dublin ; 
and no order ever caused more plea- 
sure and dissatisfaction to a marching 
regiment, than that which summoned 
us from out quarters to garrison duty. 
The young and single were delighted 
with the change ; the old and married 
horrified at the bare idea of dear lodg- 
ings, and the immediate surveillance of 
the commander-in-chief. Indeed ours 
was not a “ crack corps,” but as slow a 
battalion as ever figured in the Pheenix- 
park. Most of the officers had passed 
their climacterics, and were provided 
with families that would astonish Har- 
riette Martineau. Freeholders, not 
fitness, were passports to commis- 
sions; and I verily believe that the 
service could not produce a stranger 
sample of soldiers than the honest gen- 
tlemen who led the gallant Galway to 
the field, 

Of those most overjoyed at our re- 
moval to the metropolis, I may place 
the commander’s lady foremost. She 
was a fine woman, of high fashion, to 
whom the country was intolerable. 
Nothing, therefore could exceed her 
raptures when the route for Dublin was 
received. Great were her preparations 
for the spring campaign. A house was 
taken in Merrion-square, a new barouch 
turned out from Hutton, liveries were 
renewed, and footmen multiplied ; 
and before a month, the name of Mrs. 
Colonel O’ Dogherty was foremost on 
the castle list. 

It was the end of March—the 
Patrick’s night ball had brought every 
body to town—Dublin was full, and 
the season was at its zenith, Some 
regimental affair obliged me to call 
upon the colonel; I was shown into 
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the front drawing-room, while the 
commander and his lady were in con- 
clave in the back one, and, in the heat 
of argument, they forgot that the fold- 
Ing doors were ajar. 

“ Well, my dear,” said the fair one, 
“be sure you get the box next Lady 
Asgill’ s. Don’t lose time, or that vul- 
gar city woman, Mrs. Sheriff Sullivan, 
will be sure to pick it up.” 

The colonel promised to be expedi- 
tious. 

“ Who shall we have, my love, to 
meet the Lorimers? Unfortunately the 
staff are obliged to attend the Castle 
dinner, and everything decent beside 
is secured by Lady Melvyn.” 

“Could you not have some of our 
own people? of late we have rather 
overlooked them.” 

“ Good God, colonel, don’t mention 
it! Wherever you contrived to pick 
them up, there is not such a collection 
of scarecrows in the service.” 

“True, my dear ; but you know one’s 
county interests must be looked after, 
and there is not one of them that has 
not a fodeein and some freehoiders.” 

“Hang their fodeeins! Heaven 
knows how dearly county honours are 
purchased. With one or two excep- 
tions, is there a presentable man in the 
gang? And now, colonel, who would 
you ask ?” 

“Hem—hem! Why, my dear, Major 
‘Grogan has never been here since he 
joined us in town.” 

“ Good God, colonel, you would not, 
surely, introduce that overgrown mon- 
ster to the Lorimers ?” 

“ Certainly, Grogan is singular, both 
in manners and person; but there is 
Captain Demsey.” 

“ A second Punchinello, with a civic 
paunch and bandy legs.” 

“What do you say to Captain Joyce ?” 

“ Nothing—only send him a clean 
shirt with the invitation. The man, I 
fancy, imagined that linen was included 
in his allowances, or supposed that our 
corps was like Falstaff’s, and that he 
would find ‘enough on every hedge.’” 

“Oh, my love, indeed you are too 
severe. What say you to Captain Cor- 
mack ?” 

“ Worse and worse! He speaks to 
the servants in Irish, takes soup a se- 
cond time, and calls the knave of clubs 
‘ Jack my jewel.’” 

“ Lieutenant Corcoran—” 
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“ Has no clothes.” 

“Lieutenant Daly—” 

“ Wears a home-made wig, at total va- 
riance with the colour of his whiskers.” 

“ Well, in Heaven’s name, is there 
any of them producable ?” 

“Ye-s. Conyngham is a good style 
of man ; and Macdermott dresses well, 
and would pass current enough, if he 
did not say ‘arrah !’ and ‘ah now!’ ” 

This flattering notice of my merits 
was delightful, and that, too, from a 
first-rate authority like Mrs. Colonel 
O’Dogherty: nor were the observa- 
tions I had overheard thrown away. I 
did not play deaf adder, but firmly re- 
solved to abandon “arrah” and “ ah 
now” for ever. Determined to support 
my well-earned reputation, although 
deeply registered in my tailor’s ledger, 
I decided on giving the unhappy man 
further instructions in book-keeping, 
and ordered for the nonce, a full-dress 


jacket, with the largest wings procura- 


ble from Brady. To be seen with the 
Lorimers in public would stamp me at 
once a denizen of the world of fashion 
—for, among the leaders of the deau- 
monde, they were most distingué ; bon- 
nets were nominated after Lady Jane, 
and the contré-danse at the last Rotunda 
ball had opened with “ Lady Mary’s 
Rant.” No wonder that I waited im- 
patiently for the promised invitation. 
It duly came, and on the appointed 
day I drove to Merrion-square, in full 
feather, to partake of an early dinner, 
and afterwards escort the ladies to the 
play. 

1 was first of the company, and had 
time to take a full-length peep at my 
outward man in the tall pier-glass be- 
tween the windows, and nothing could 
be better. My lower extremities and 
my legs were reputed to be good ones— 
in short, kerseymeres and white silks 
might have passed muster at a drawing- 
room. My hair was critically curled— 
but the new jacket ; Phil. Costigan, my 
valet, averred upon his conscience, that 
my own skin was not a closer fit; and 
indeed the garment was so correct in 
all its parts, that, in a burst of gratitude, 
I almost registered a vow to pay the 
tailor at some future day ; but as rash 
promises should be eschewed, mine was 
conditional, upon getting a prize in the 
lottery, or succeeding to some estate, 
of which the right owner at present 
kept me from possession. . 
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While I was still engaged in personal 
admiration, Mrs. Colonel O’ Dogherty 
entered in full dress, just as a splen- 
did carriage stopped, and a thun- 
dering knock, loud and long as the feu 
de joie of a battalion, succeeded. The 
steps fell, the drawing-room door was 
thrown open, and a powdered func- 
tionary announced “tle Ladies Lori- 
mer.” 

Our small party was quickly assem- 
bled. General and Mrs. Cameron, and 
a dashing major of Hompesch’s dra- 
goons, completed the company. Ina 
few miriutes the butler summoned us to 
dinner. Down we filed to the eating- 


room, and, in the arrangement, the 
Lady Mary fell to my lot. She de- 


scended, leaning on my arm, and at table 
I was placed next her. 

All were in glorious spirits—the la- 
dies beautiful as eastern sultanas, and 
brilliant as jewels and ostrich plumes 
could make.them. ‘The Lorimers ap- 
peared determined to be agreeable, and 
Lady Mary listened to me with so 
much pleasure and condescension, that, 
when she left us for the drawing-room, 
I was half persuaded the foundation of 
a conquest had been laid, and on some 
blessed morning I should astonish the 
establishment at Kiltycormack by the 
iutroduction of a titled bride. God 
knows when I did accommodate them 
with a daughter-in-law, the one I pre- 
sented them was of a different descrip- 
tion! 

Dublin was once remarkable for the 
purity of its dramatic taste, and no 
where did histrionic talent insure a 
more enthusiastic reception. A visit 
from some London stars had, of course, 
created a sensation ; and, as the world 
of fashion had agreed to congreyate, on 
this eventful night, in Crow-street, the 
dress circle, when we entered the thea- 
tre, presented a blaze of beauty. From 
the floor to the ceiling, the house was 
crammed ; in the gallery there was no 
“room for standing, miscalled standing- 
room ;” and into the pit you could have 
scarcely introduced a walking-stick. For 
a week boxes were not procurable : the 
tears of beauty could not obtain a se- 
cond seat; and happy was the man 
who, by the urbanity of a proprietor, 
achieved an occasional glance at the 
stage, over a tier of turbans and a forest 
of feathers. What were my feelings, 
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the colonel’s lady, I occupied a position 
in the front row. I was flanked by Lady 
Jane and an aid-de-camp of the vice- 
roy’s; aud, happier still, “lovely Thais” 
—I mean Lady Mary—* sate beside 
me !” 

It might appear an unusual stretch 
of good-nature on the part of Mrs. 
O’Dogherty to veil, in the interior of 
the box, the splendours of her diamond 
tiara: but the colonel’s lady was a sen- 
timentalist in a quiet way—flirtation 
a decouvert is not the thing—she and 
tle Hompescher were far more com- 
fortable in the rear, the Lorimers better 
seen in the front—the aid-de-camp 
could exhibit his aigulettes, I parade 
my wings—and all and every were ju- 
diciously placed, and to their perfect 
satisfaction. 

Never was a lady in her own right 
more affable than Lady Mary. She saw 
I was anxious to be agreeable, and she 
condescended to be amused. She was, 
if Debrett could be believed, verging 
upon thirty, and, consequently, a little 
passée, and, in affairs de ceur had, as it 

was hinted, been particularly unhappy. 
She had been jilted by an earl, lost a 
lover before Saint Sebastian, and been 
abominably ill used by an Irish baronet, 
who, after naming the day, had broken 
his neck at a fox-hunt. Her fortune was 
never mentioned ; and even her ene- 
mies admitted that she professed no 
fancy for u life of celibacy. Was it won- 
derful, then, all considered, that young 
ambitioa should whisper what grave 
reflection would smile at as impossible ? 
Love, like death, levels all distinctions ; 
and why should I be so unfortunate as 
to falsify the proverb? I determined, 
coute qui coute, to make the essay ; and 
who could tell but a scion of the house 
of Lorimer might yet astonish the in- 
mates of Kiltyeormack. when she came 
down, a dutiful daughter-in-law, to 
claim my mother’s blessing ! 

The play was over; the curtain rose 
again, and Love in a Village was substi- 
tuted for the afterpiece. No opera could 
have been better selected. 1 seized on 
several passages which seemed apposite 
to my situation, and my sighs might 
have been heard distinctly in the third 
row. It was marvellous how rapidly I 


got on: I never regretted want of no- 
bility till now ; and had I a title and 
estate, | knew at whose feet they should 
Did a frown annihilate my 


be laid! 
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hopes, and punish my audacity.? Ah, 
no; a smile, bland and benignant as 
that with which angels “ view a vir- 
tuous deed,” was turued for a moment 
upon me. I was transported to the se- 
venth heaven; sublunary concerns were 
forgotten ; I built a fairy edifice, when 
suddenly my celestial reveries were dis- 
pelled by an infernal uproar in the pit. 

The noise was indeed astounding, 
and, as the row occurred nearly under 
the place we occupied, Lady Mary was, 
or affected to be, desperately alarmed. 
The opera could not proceed, for 
“Young Meadows” was uuheard in the 
stage-box, and there seemed to be a ri- 
valry between pit and gallery as to 
which should deafen the audience by 
bellowing “turn him out!” The cause 
of all was a short personage, whose 
sustained attempts to force his way 
across the pit had occasioned this ge- 
neral brouillerie. All 1 could observe 
was, that the offender was devilish trou- 
blesome, had a fiery-red head, and en- 
deavoured to make fight with a brass- 
handled thong whip, which effort on his 
part the denseness of the crowd ren- 
dered perfectly abortive. 

It was amazing with what pertinacity 
of purpose, amid kicks, cuffs, and im- 
precations, Redhead persevered, strug- 
gled across the parterre, and fairly 
established himself below me. There 
he stood gasping for breath, and a 
worse-received gentleman I never saw. 

“The curse of Cromwell light upon 
ye!” exclaimed a stout dowager from 
Ormond-market, whose toes, Redhead, 
in his transits over the pit, had in- 
vaded. ‘Couldn't ye have remained 
where ye were, ye ill-visag’d keout !” 

“ Divil speed ye, darlin,” rejoined a 
second sufferer, her bonnet, in the 
scuffle, having sustained a mortal in- 
jury ; “none cried God bless him ;” 
and while one moiety of the infernals 
were applauding “ Rosetta” to the 
skies, the other were heaping maledic- 
tions on the short gentleman with the 
red head. 

I looked at the delinquent, and at 
the sume moment he turned his 
face towards me. Alas! the snub- 
nosed and rubicund countenance could 
not be mistaken; and, as he leered 
upon me with a small grey eye, 
coruscant with recent excitement and 
whiskey punch, I recognized Ned 
Finnegan of Ballinagran—curse upon 
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him! I wished him a stride upon the 
apex of the Reek, or “five fathom 
under the Rialto.” 

Ned was a jobber by profession, and 
living in a country where the gentry 
were mostly cattle-breeders, he, of 
course, was in constant collision with 
them,and no stranger tothe house of Kil- 
tycormac. He had an extensive stock 
of natural assurance, and was now in 
that comfortable state of inebriety, when 
the steam was sulfliciently up, to over- 
come any diffidence, if he possessed it, 
without impeding his articulation. But 
with all his audacity, surely the devil 
would not tempt him to acknowledge 
me in such a place and such a pre- 
sence? Nevertheless, | was not ona 
bed of roses, and would have given a 
month’s pay for an exchange to a back 
seat, or the best bullock he ever 
bought from my father, that Mr. Fin- 
negan was up to his neck in the 
Shannon. 

For some time I hoped I might 
escape the threatened danger. It was 
an idle expectation. Ned, without a 
strong inducement, would not have 
endured the personal damage he had 
sustained, to which the bastinado was 
a trifle. Accordingly I heard his 
voice in a few seconds, first piano, but 
gradually iucreasing in volume until 
the scoundrel was far more audible 
than “Justice Woodcock.” 

“ Master Arthur—Arthur astore— 
Captain Arthur—arrah, bedershin, how 
deaf ye are !” 

A roar of laughter followed; and 
every body in the adjoining boxes, 
myself excepted, bent over the front 
rows. From Mr. Finnegan every eve 
was turned to me, and although’ I 
looked daggers at him the villain re- 
sumed the conversation, 

“Och, murder! I’m kilt wid the 
hate. There you are snug and com- 
fortable, while here we're throng as 
three in a bed !” 

“ Another roar from the pit ; Lady 
Mary red as a peony.” “I have a 
token from your mother ;” and the 
infernal scoundrel closed his left eye 
knowingly. “She gave me the wink, 
and tuck me aside, after I had settled 
with your father for the heifers. ‘Ned,’ 
saysshe. ‘Madam, says I. ‘ Tigoum 
too, says she. ‘ Tiggum,’ says I. ‘ This 
is the back hand,’ says she, and she 
slipped me a ten-pound note. ‘Give 
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that to Artur wid my blessin’” says 
she ; ‘an tell him I havn't a majesty 
to bless myself upon, but the owld 
goold pocket piece, till Eney Moraghan 
ays in the wool-money; and you 
ow, Ned, I sould it upon time, till 
little Lady-day.’” 

Ned had now fairly divided the at- 
tention of the audience, and his mono- 
logue appeared far more attractive than 
the opera. I thought I should have 
expired on the spot; “wreathed 
smiles” had long since deserted Lady 
Mary’s face, and ill-concealed anger 
told how deep was her mortification 
at the ridiculous position in which my 
pit acquaintance, Mr. Finnegan, had 
contrived to place us both. He, 
honest man, seemed amazingly gra- 
tified, that one lately bent for assault 
and battery, should have changed to a 
lion of the first order, whose every 
sally told, if uproarious mirth were 
proof. 

“Honor Brady’s off, and your 
mother’s lookin for a dairy-maid. 
They swore, the divils, that Honor 
lost her place through you ;” and he 
closed his left eye, and touched his 
nose significantly ; “but Doctor 
O’Dowd would take the vestment it 
was nothing but the jaundice.” 

Another screech succeeded. To 
remain longer was impossible. Up 
rose the Ladies Lorimer, and Mrs. 
Colonel O’Dogherty led the way, her 
eyes flashing with indignation. Sud- 
denly as the retreat was planned and 
executed, Ned Finnegan observed it. 

« Artur dear—arrah, death an’ nouns, 
stop, man, stop. Wont ye come to 
‘the Carlingford’ when you're done 
with the ladies ?” 

Two or three college jibs mimicked 
my tormentor’s voice, and repeated the 
invitation. A roar of laughter followed ; 
and our exit from the box, if not quite 
as agreeable, was certainly far more 
distingué than our entreé had been. 

Need I mention the result? Lady 
Mary cut me dead next morning in 
Sackville-street. I was quizzed by the 
women, and worried by the men, until 
I hipped a pleasant gentleman in “the 
Fifteen Acres,” and gave Philip Cramp- 
ton the most troublesome job he had 
met with for the season. During the 
sojourn of the gallant Galway in the 
metropolis, I never stretched a silk 
stocking under Mrs. O’ Dogherty’s ma- 
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hogany ; and the brilliant hopes I had 
cherished of quartering the bearings of 
the Lorimers on the escutcheon of the 
Macdermotts, were thus for ever blasted 
by the recognition of an “old acquaint- 
ance.” 

“It really was too provoking,” I 
observed, as I smiled at the unhapp 
consequences that Mr. Finnegan’s visit 
to Crow-street had produced. “ But 
for that rascally cattle-drover, you 
might now, Mac, have been son-in-law 
to an earl. To lose a wife was in- 
tolerable.” 

“ Ay—but not half so bad as to re- 
cover another.” 

“ Indeed I cannot comprehend you. 
Will you favour me with the particu- 
lars ?” I replied. 

“No, no; two melancholy reminis- 
cences would be too much for one 
evening ; and I shall reserve the nar- 
rative for our first compotation at 
Florence.” 

It was late, and we separated for 
the night, and sought our respective 


pillows. 
* * * * 
* ¥ * + 


Once more embarking on the Brenta, 
we reached Padua next morning—hired 
a voiture for Bologna—started imme- 
diately after breakfast—slept at Rovigo, 
and on the following day passed the 
Po, on a raft formed of two boats 
fastened to each other. The river 
here is of considerable size, and in 
breadth appears to be double that of 
the Thames at Westminster. Having 
entered the Pope’s dominions, our 
passports were examined, and our 
baggage subjected to a strict investi- 
gation. This concluded, we pushed 
on, and reached Ferrara for breakfast. 

This ancient city is celebrated as 
the birth-place of Ariosto, Tasso, and 
Guarini. The chair and ink-stand of 
the former are carefully preserved in 
the library ; and a splendid monument 
has been erected over his remains, 
which were transferred hither in 1801. 
His manuscripts, with those of Tasso 
and Guarini, are shewn to the curious. 
They are neatly written, but exceed- 
ingly difficult to read, and appear in- 
terlineated with numerous corrections 
and additions. 

The route from Ferrara to Bologna, 
exhibits much pleasing scenery—the 
roads are good, and the plains highly 
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cultivated. The city is situated at the 
foot of the Appenines, and is in circuit 
apparently about five miles. 

We visited the church of St. Petro- 
nius, and the university—the latter 
reputed to be the oldest in Europe— 
and saw the apostles Paul and Peter, 
by Guido, considered the finest picture 
in Italy. 

Leaving Bologna in the evening, 
we slept at Sienna, and next day com- 
menced our ascent of the Appenines. 
From the upper ridges of this magnifi- 
cent chain of hills, the Adriatic sea is 
visible. We were belated not far from 
Pietra Mala, and witnessed a very 
singular appearance. 

On a mountain to the left of the 
road, over a portion of the surface of 
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the mountain, a bright peeghesio 
light was emitted. As night had set 
in, the effect was extremely curious ; 
and on enquiry from our postillion, we 
were informed. it was called Foco del 
ligno. It is a strange natural pheno- 
menon, touching which men of sci- 
ence are divided. Harmless in its 
effects, it is not perceptible in the day; 
but at night it spreads a soft and mel- 
lowed light around, and partially illu- 
minates the dreariest solitudes among 
the Appenines. Giogo is the highest 
of the mountains. The roads are ex- 
cellent, and scarce inferior 0 the 
Simplon. We descended the last hill 
at nine o’clock, and took up our quar- 
ters at the Aigle Noir. 


THE SAUNTERS OF CASTLE SAUNTER. 


Tue Saunters of Castle Saunter, in 
Bedfordshire, are as ancient and illus- 
trious a house as any in the British 
empire. They are connected by blood 
and by marriage with many families of 
the first rank and consequence, parti- 
cularly with the Onslows, Tardys, and 
Slomans. Their crest is a tortvise 
courant, and their coat of arms three 
snails, with the motto “ Moveo,” adopt- 
ed, say the scholars of the family, from 
one of the Latin comedies, a a 
certain venerable old lady employs 
that word to express her own deli- 
berate mode of performing the locomo- 
tive process. 

I have been more than once a 
visiter at Castle Saunter. It is an 
edifice of the Plantagenet times—the 
architecture massy, solemn, and gloomy; 
the windows few, narrow, and set in the 
walls so deep as to resemble port-holes 
for cannon more than orifices for the 
admission of sunshine ; the wings are 
a good deal dilapidated and ivy-grown ; 


old Father Time (the Destructive) 
having carried the work of decay 
steadily forward for four centuries, and 
having met with but a feeble opposition 
from the labours of the carpenter or 
the mason. The central structure, 
however, is in tolerable repair and 
tenantable order; the principal en- 
trance is through a low-browed arch, 
opening, through the medium of a 
ae gate, thickly studded with 
1uge iron nails, immediately upon the 
grand hall, and surmounted, at a great 
elevation, by a square turret of dark- 
red_ brick, the front of which contains 
a clock, which (in singular correspon- 
dence with the genius of the family, 
averse to every thing rapid,) has for 
the last hundred and fifty years, been 
bereaved of the minute-hand! The 
scenery about the castle is of a lazy, 
melancholy, sleepy character. On 
every side it is environed by clumps of 
lofty forest trees, principally elms,* the 
immemorial settlement of an immense 


* The elm has a peculiar propriety in such a demesne as Castle Saunter. The 
reader will at once recall the following passage in the Aineid :— 


In medio ramos, annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens, visa sedem somnia vulgo 


Vana tenere ferunt, folii 





ue sub omnibus herent. 
Lib. 6, v. 283. 
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commonwealth of rooks, the most 
monkish-looking rooks in all England ; 
and to increase the air of stillness with 
which dense masses of old timber 
always invest a mansion, a vast oblong 
sheet of water (the greater part of its 
perfectly motionless surface overgrown 
with a variety of aquatic plants) reposes 
in a basin artificially excavated in front 
of the castle, serving as a mirror for 
its ruinous battlements, and answering 
the further purpose of sustaining a pair 
of swans, enough stricken in years to 
have been the very birds cf Juno, and 
as majestically indolent in the naviga- 
tion of their patrimonial pool as if their 
intention was to keep time with the 
sole remaining hand of the clock in 
the square turret. 

In fact, every thing at Castle Saunter 
either stands stock-still, or moves with 
the pace of the aforementioned ani- 
mal, which constitutes the principal 
herallic emblem of the house. The 
rolling-stone, whose function it is to 
preserve the nice level of the walks 
and grass-plots, is half overgrown with 
moss, in flat rebellion against the old 
adage. The greyhounds have ‘no 
idea of coursing, or the horses of so 
much as a trot. The jack in the 
kitchen requires half an hour to ac- 
complish every single revolution of 
the joint on the spit. The teapot 
draws the tea so much at its leisure, 
that by the time the process is per- 
formed, the tea is cold enough to make 
a Laplander’s teeth chatter. There is 
a three-minute glass in the breakfast- 
parlour to regulate the boiling of your 
egg ; but let me advise you, should 
you ever visit Castle Saunter, to de- 
pend rather upon your watch ; for the 
three-minute glass has got the family 
failing, and tukes six minutes to run 
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out, at the expiration of which period 
your egg is, of course, admirably done— 
for a salad. Ralph, the footman, whose 
duty obliges him every morning to 
undertake a journey to the next post- 
town, which is but three miles dis- 
tant, starts at six, and, travelling like 
Cesar, “ summé di igentia,” (which the 
wag translated, “on the top of the 
Diligence ;” but which, in Ralph’s 
case, would be better rendered, “ on 
the roof of a hearse,”) returns not with 
the letters until a quarter before nine. 
Ralph, upon one occasion, in the time 
of the late proprietor, made extraordi- 
nary dispatch, and appeared at the 
castle with his mission accomplished, 
at a few minutes past eight. He was 
severely reprimanded, however, for his 
impetuosity. Sir Simon Saunter re- 
peated the ancient family maxim, “slow 
and sure ;” to which Lady Saunter 
added, “more haste, worse speed ;” 
and Miss Catherine Saunter, the 
maiden sister of the baronet, con- 
cluded the lecture on precipitation 
with, “fair and easy goes far in the 
day”—a truth which, she declared, 
shaking her head like a Burleigh in 
petticoats, ought to be written, like the 
ten commandments over the com- 
munion table, in /etters of gold.” 

It is easy to understand how the 
characteristic tardiness of the Saunters 
has influenced the whole history and 
fortunes of the family. From genera- 
tion to generation have they lounged 
through life with their hands in their 
breeches-pockets ; the attitude in which 
Thomson (their favourite bard) was 
wont, it is recorded, to nibble the 
peaches on his garden-wall. The 
idea of the Castle of Indolence was, 
very probably, taken from Castle 
Saunter, 


“ Here nought but idlesse reigns, indulgent ease, 
Good-natured lounging, sauntering, up and down,” 


And again, 


“ Their only labour was to kill the time, 

And labour dire it is, and weary woe: 

They sit, they loll, turn o'er some idle rhyme, 
Then rising sudden to the glass they go, 

Or saunter forth with tottering step and slow ; 
This soon too rude an exercise they find ; 

Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw, 
Where hours on hours they sighing lie reclined, 


And court the vapoury god, soft-breathing in the wind.” 
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There is one more passage which I 
cannot avoid qnoting, on account of 
the striking likeness of the portrait it 
contains to poor Hildebrand Saunter, 
the third son of Sir Simon, a young 
man whose brilliant natural abilities 
would have raised him to any height 
his ambition might have aspired to, 
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had not his hereditary hatred of ex. 
ertion detained him all his life, which 
was a brief one, upon the lowest rounds 
of the ladder, Insegendentiy of this, 
however, the reader will easily excuse 
me for reviving his recollection of two 
of the most beautiful stanzas of a beau- 
tiful poem, 


*“ To noon-tide shades incontinent he ran, 
Where purls the brook with sleep-inviting sound, 


Or when 


an Sol to slope his wheels began, 


Amid the broom he basked him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found, 
There would he linger, till the latest ray 
Of light sate trembling on the welkin’s bound, 
Then homeward through the twilight shadows stray, 
Saunteting and slow ; so had he passed many a day. 


Yet not in thoughtless slumber were they past ; 
For oft the heavenly fire, that lay concealed 
Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted fast, 
And all its native light anew revealed, 
Oft as he traversed the cerulean field, 
And marked the clouds that drove before the wind, 
Ten thousand glorious systems would he build, 
Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind ; 
But with the clouds they fled and left no trace behind.” 


The fortune of the Saunters, origi- 
nally a splendid one, has not (as but a 
little of poor Richard’s philosophy will 
enable you to comprehend without 
difficulty) been augmented in the lapse 
of years. On the contrary, it has, I 
believe, undergone (like the greater 
part of their family mansion, which, as 
I have said, is no longer habitable 
except by the bat and owl) a gradual 
dilapidation. The Saunters act upon 
three principles which can hardly fail 
to lead them from embarrassment to 
embarrassment, and ultimately cause 
their ruin. It is a maxim with them 
never to do today what, upon any pre- 
tence whatever, can be deferred until 
tomorrow: secondly, they never do 
anything in their own persous which 
can possibly be done by proxy; and 
in the third place, they never discharge 
any debt or demand, however reason- 
able and just, until compelled to do so 
by process of law, which, of course, 
subjects them, in each case, to a con- 
siderable addition to the original lia- 
bility, in the shape of an attorney’s bill 
of costs. This, you must understand, 
is purely the result of their family fail- 
ing, not by any means of laxity of 
principle in money matters, heir 

Vou. V. 


integrity has never been questioned ; 
but they have an unconquerable aver- 
sion to what they call trouble ; in other 
words, to anything that cannot be done 
with their hands in the pockets of their 
pantaloons, Sheareraft, their tailor, 
makes it a rule to serve them with a 
latitat every Christmas: in fact, at 
Castle Saunter, a suit of clothes is in- 
variably followed by suit at law. 
The Saunters act as if the span of 
Methusalem was the ayerage duration 
of human life; they forget that there 
is a vast deal to be done upon this side 
the grave, and but a very short time to 
do it, They forget too that while they 
are creeping, the rest of the world is 
in a trot, a canter, ora gallop. Men 
of business will not lag on the road for 
the mere pleasure of keeping company 
with the Saunters, or their relations 
the Onslows. No! (in spite of Zeno’s 
sophism) the tortoise and greyhound 
can never be fellow-travellers. If you 
travel ina French diligence, and J in a 
steam-coach, the only possible plan by 
which we can reach a given destina- 
tion. at the same moment is, that you 
should start before me a certain length 
of time; but this the Saunters seem 
never to remember; they will not 
2E 
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even set out along with their more ex- 
peditious neighbours ; they cannot get 
their hands out of their pockets, or be 
prevailed on to make a single prepara- 
tion for the journey, until every-body 
else is at the journey’s end, snug in the 
inn, with their nightcap and slippers 
on, and a tumbler of negus on the 
table before them. The Saunters have 
often reminded me of a classical anec- 
dote related in one of Pope’s letters. 
The people of Troas dispatched an 
embassage of ceremony to the Emperor 
Tiberius, upon the occasion of the 
death of his wife Julia; the envoys 
loitered or sauntered on the road, aud 
before their arrival at Rome the melan- 
choly event, which was the subject of 
their mission, was gone clean out of 
every body’s recollection: they, how- 
ever, obtained an audience, and humbly 
begged of the emperor to accept the 
condolence of his faithful subjects of 
Troy upon the loss of his empress. “I 
thank you,” answered Tiberius, with all 
gravity, “and I beg of you in return 
to accept my condolence upon the 
death of Hector !” 

The courteous reader must excuse 
me for introducing Sir Simon so much 
oftener than any other member of the 
family in this little memoir; but the 
truth is, that my chief knowlege of 
the Saunters was acquired in his time, 
when circumstances caused me, on 
several occasions, to make rather long 
sojourns at the castle. Of the present 
proprietor, Sir Hargrave, who has now 
been for two or three years in the 
enjoyment of the estate and title, I 
know very little, except that he set 
out about seven months back upon 
the tour of Europe, and that I yes- 
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terday saw a letter from him which 
had just arrived, bearing the Amiens 
post-mark! The young baronet very 
superfluously mentioned in a postscript 
that he was going up to Paris by easy 
stages. 

When I first visited Castle Saunter, 
I was only twelve years old; and 
never shall I forget the severe rebuke 
I met with one day from Lady Saunter, 
(who, I should mention, was my ma- 
ternal aunt,) for running across the 
drawing-room to look at Sir Simon 
mounting Slug, his favourite charger. 

“ You ought to punish him, Louisa,” 
said her sister-in-law, the notable 
“femme sole,” who has been already 
on the stage, reprimanding Ralph (the 
courier) for his unseemly dispatch with 
the letters. 

“Indeed, Catherine, I believe I 
ought,” replied her ladyship, with a 
most maternal air; “how would you 
advise me to do it ?” 

Miss Catherine Saunter pondered. 

“ Give him some pretty passage from 
the Lounger to get by heart,” said 
Augusta, her ladyship’s eldest daughter, 
who was engaged in painting an alba- 
tross upon velvet.* 

“ Or from the Idler,” said the second 
girl, Letitia, who was sedulously string- 
ing some coral beads at the incredible 
rate of a bead every ten minutes. 

“No, no, mamma,” said Henrietta, 
“let it be the beautiful story of the 
“Seven Sleepers.” 

“Do not speak so fast, Henrietta, 
my dear,” said Lady Saunter. 

“ What do you think, mamma,” said 
the eldest girl again, “ of the introduc- 
tory lines to the second canto of the 
Corsair? 


‘ Slow sinks, more glorious ere his race be run 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun.’ 


You made Hildebrand once commit 
them to memory, the day he chased 
the rabbit in the laurel-walk under the 
western tower.” 


“ You are mistaken, my love,” said 
her ladyship, “it was the beginning of 
the Traveller— 


‘ Remote, unfriendly, solitary, slow,— 


* The albatross, the reader will remember, if he be aught of an ornithologist, is 
the bird which is said to s 
mere fancy, in “ The Fire 
tower. 


flying. 


Moore alludes to this circumstance, probably a 
orshippers,” describing the dizzy height of the Gheber’s 


——Oft the sleeping albatross 
Struck the lone ruin with his wing; 
And from his wind-rocked slumbering 
Started to find man’s dwelling there, 


In his own silent fields of air. 
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Both passages, however, are extremely 
beautiful ; nothing can be more exqui- 
site than that word slow ; but we must 
hear what Aunt Catherine says before 
we decide.” 

Aunt Catherine was a kind of lady 
high chancellor in the domestic go- 
vernment of Castle Saunter: her de- 
crees were of the highest authority ; 
and it is no more than justice to her to 
say that no court of equity could have 
been less hasty in pronouncing a de- 
cision. 

“Tam just thinking,” said this mir- 
ror of ancient maidenhood. 

“ Aunt Catherine is thinking!” said 
Augusta reverentially. “Aunt Cathe- 
rine is thinking!” said the two younger 
girls at the same moment; the sub- 
dued, awe-stricken tone of voice in 
which they said it, betokening the 
highest veneration for the shrine from 
which the oracle was expected to 
issue. 

The operations of mind were as 
slow in the Saunter family as the 
movements of the body. Twenty 
minutes elapsed ; my cousin Letitia 
had threaded two of her coral beads 
before the intellectual machinery of 
Aunt Catherine’s understanding manu- 
factured the final sentence upon my 
misdemeanour. 

I was condemned to read aloud 
“the Legend of Sleepy Hollow ;” 
and Hildebrand, who had hitherto been 
silent, offered to go for the Sketch 
Book. 

“Mi venga la muerte de Spagna—” 
let my death come from Spain, for then 
it will be sure to be long in coming, 
says the old proverb; and it applied 
well to Hildebrand Saunter, who, as a 
gainn of small dispatch, might 

ave challenged comparison with any 
Hidalgo in either Castile. 

What became of Hildebrand after 
he left the drawing-room I never 
learned ; I know not even whether he 
performed the journey to the library, 
or not; all I know is this, that he 
never executed the commission he 
undertook, or returned with the works 
of Geoffrey Crayon. Perhaps he sat 
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him down in the hall, which he had to 
traverse in the course of his expedition, 
and gazed upon the portraits of his 
ancestors, until their drowsy faces star- 
ing at him from all sides, worked the 
same soporific effect upon his faculties 
that the reader may remember to have 
experienced, if ever (under some malig- 
nant star) it was his lot to have been 
poms in a conclave of Whig legis- 
ators, assembled at the Crown and 
Anchor, or a congregation of the broad- 
brimmed followers of George Fox in 
a Quaker’s meeting-house. Perhaps 
on reaching the library, he took up 
by mistake some modern epic poem, 
(Bloxham’s Paradise Regained, for in- 
as and in the natural order of 
things fell asleep in Sir Simon’s blue 
velvet arm-chair before he got half 
way through the first somniferous sen- 
tence. Perhaps; but a truce to spe- 
culation! it is enough to say that 
Hildebrand did not return ; and, to my 
inexpressible satisfaction, the arrival of 
General and Mrs. Tardy, to pay a 
morning visit, banished the whole 
transaction from the not very tenacious 
memory of my fair relatives. 

Of General Tardy I now recall but 
very few particulars: he was an old 
officer who had commanded a regiment 
of heavy dragoofis in the American 
war; all his ideas of military tactics 
were taken from the Spartan phalanx ; 
and he considered Fabius, surnamed 
Cunctator, the greatest captain that 
ever appeared in any age or country. 
Hildebrand had always some new 
anecdote of Fabius ready for the gene- 
ral; and upon one occasion, when 
Lady Saunter bought a handsome gold 
seal to present him with for a Christ- 
mas-box, Hildebrand got a ‘head of 
the old Roman engraved upon it, 
with the words “Cunctando restituit 
rem” round the border. 

The Saunters, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to say, are the most de- 
cided opponents of all the modern in- 
novations, commonly called improve- 
ments, in the art of travelling. Their 
triennial trip to London is performed, 
to this day, in the old family-coach in 


* Bloxham ranks high amongst those amiable bards described in the Dunciad as 
“* Sleepless themselves to give their readers sleep.” 
Of his poetry it may be said with the justest criticism— 
« Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta ! 


Quale sopor.” 
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which Sir Christopher Saunter made 
the journey to the metropolis in the 
reign of Queen Anne, upon being 
elected knight of the shire for his 
native county. By the by, I find, by 
reference tothe parliamentary debates of 
the period, that this gentleman distin- 
goied himself, the very night that he 
took his seat, by a speech of consider- 
able eloquence, and marvellous energy 
(for a Saunter) in opposition to a grant 
of money to reward an eminent philo- 
sopher of that day, who, it was alleged, 
had discovered the perpetual motion. 
Motion of all kinds and in all degrees 
was repugnant (Sir Christopher de- 
clared) to the principles of his family ; 
and as to the idea of rewarding a man 
for perpetuating what for the repose of 
society it would be most desirable, 
were it possible, to abolish altogether, 
he would just as soon think of making 
pecuniary compensation to a rebel or a 
traitor for the concoction of an inge- 
nious plan for overturning the throne 
and altar. 

In the same spirit, though not always 
with the same activity, have the 
descendants of this profound senator 
opposed, from time to time, all projects 
for establishing more rapid modes of 
communication between different parts 
of the country, as well as between this 
country and others. It is not the 
fault of the Saunters that steam is now 
so rapidly supplanting the ancient do- 
minion of ASolus and his myrmidons. 
They objected to steamboats and 
steamcoaches in the most decided 
manner. They threw the whole “ vis 
inertia” of their house into the oppo- 
site scale. Mr. Onslow Saunter wrote 
a pamphlet : the sole literary effort of 
the family since the era of the disco- 
very of the circulation of the blood, 
when a Doctor Saunter manfully sup- 
ported the theory of the stagnation of 
the vital fluid in a very learned essay 
in reply to Harvey. The production 
of Mr. Onslow Saunter was also an 
able one; so much so, indeed, that 
the late lord high chancellor, in his 
famous speech-making tour through 
North Britain, availed himself to a 
great extent of its topics and argu- 
ments. The author exhibited the 
steam-engine in all its horrors. He 
contended that the application of its 
powers to the purposes of travelling, 
whether by sea or by land, was fraught 
with danger and impiety. Providence, 
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when he caused the winds to blow, 
had given them the exclusive sove- 
reignty of the ocean, and steam was a 
profane attempt to rob them, as Mr. 
Canning had well expressed it, of their 
royal prerogative and birthright. In 
England, he said, this attempt was 
particularly criminal by reason of its 
flagrant ingratitude. To the winds she 
owed her commercial greatness and 
her naval glory. In how many mag- 
nificent enterprizes, mercantile and 
martial, had they not piped in her 
shrouds and swelled her canvass ? 
How often had they not blustered in 
her behalf, and earned for themselves 
the epithets of ruffians and bullies? 
Had they not more than once actually 
saved her from destruction? What 
power was it that delivered her from 
the Spanish yoke by dispersing and 
shattering the invincible Armada? 
What power was it that, in later 
times, destroyed the fleet sent by the 
French Directory to invade Ireland ? 
Was it not the power of the winds at 
both junctures? And this is the power 
that now is to be so unceremoniously 
discarded to make way for a new- 
fangled, impertinent project for impel- 
ling ships like tea-kettles? Could any 
ingratitude be baser; or any chimera 
half so wild? It was a project for de- 
grading the British navy into some- 
thing lower than a kitchen-range, and 
all trueborn Britons, were called upon 
to resist it with their lives and fortunes. 

So wrote, so argued Mr. Onslow 
Saunter ; but in spite of his writings 
and his arguments the steam-engine 
flourished ; and ships went, with wind 
and tide against them, nine knots an 
hour ; and his majesty’s mails went by 
steam ; and even that was not all, for 
there were steam-carriages as well as 
steam-packets: nay, there were even 
omnibusses by steam ; in short, there 
was a general confederacy against 
winds and horses, and all the ancient, 
respectable, and deliberate modes of 
conveyance, by which our decent and 
solemn ancestors traversed the surface 
of the globe ; travelling became like a 
race at Newmarket ; before you were 
well out of Liverpool you found yourself 
“taking your ease” at your inn at Man- 
chester ; in a word, the whole world 
was in a gallop ; and all this was a sad 
and sore sight for the Saunter family ; 
it disturbed the serenity of their 
thoughts ; it violated all their notions 
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of dignity ; it upset all their plans and 
‘systems ; it broke the very tranquillity 
of their noonday slumbers with frighttul 
visions of rampant teakettles and a 
thousand other horrid chimeras. Miss 
Catherine Saunter (the veteran spin- 
ster we have already presented to the 
reader) had one night the most appal- 
ling dream imaginable. She dreamed 
that the two huge stone tortoises, that 
surmount. the piers of the grand en- 
trance into the demesne of Castle 
Saunter, took a sudden freak into their 
heads, and, leaping down into the 
lawn, frisked and capered about, and 
played all manner of antic tricks like a 
air of merry-andrews at St. Bartho- 
omew’s fair. Then the dream changed, 
and the tortoises, seeming to recollect 
themselves, and recover their gravity, 


stood side by side, before the gate of 


the castle, yoked to the family-coach, 
the huge, square, lumbering, rumbling 
old vehicle already alluded to. Sir 
Simon then made his appearance at 
the porch with his hands, as of imme- 
morial custom, in the pouches of his 
nether-garments. She asked him where 
he intended to drive. “ Only as far as 
Pekin,” said the baronet, “I shall be 
back to dinner.” Upon which lie 
gave a hop, step, and jump, and 
vaulted into the coachbox, while, at 
the same instant, Ralph, the footman, 
in a monstrous pair of jack-boots, 
sprang into the postillion’s seat, and 
then the whole equipage dashed off in 
full speed, the tortoises kicking and 
curveting all the time, and old Sir 


‘Simon shouting at the top of his 


lungs, and offering a bet of a thou- 
sand guineas that he would overtake 
the steamcoach. What will not spin- 
sters of forty dream? 

Poor Sir Simon! I never shall 
forget him; I was a visiter at the 
castle when the unfortunate circum- 
stances occurred which laid the founda- 
tion, there can be no doubt, of the 
illness which, in a few months after, 
terminated his life. As these circum- 
stances are calculated to display in a 
very lively manner the characteristic 
oddity of the family, I need offer no 
apology for detailing them. At a few 
miles distance from Castle Saunter 
was Bustle Hall, the seat of the Fleet- 


* The celebrated author of « The Law’s Delays Justified’—a pamphlet which 
procured and fully entitled him to the lucrative place he held, 


wood family, descendants from Fleet- 
wood, one of the republican leaders 
in the great rebellion. This revolu- 
tionary pedigree, alone, was sufficient 
to raise a wall of separation between 
them and the Saunters, who, it is hardly 
needful to say, have never, at any 
period, belonged to the party of the 
movement. If the Saunters could, 
with propriety, be said to belong at 
present to any section of the political 
circle more than another, it is that of 
the moderate Whigs, as they are 
called. They have been heard, for 
instance, to approve cordially of Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct in the affairs of 
Belgium and Holland ; they liked the 
rate at which the business of the 
Foreign Office travelled in his adminis- 
tration ; protocol followed protocol 
with the pace of a duchess at a coro- 
nation; and at the close of a long 
tissue of treaties and negociations, as 
tedious as the sermon of a Cromwellite 
divine, the nicest eye could not dis- 
cover the minutest indication that the 
“corps diplomatique” had advanced a 
single step beyond the point where 
they started. 

“ Any news from Belgium, Onslow ?” 
the general would frequently ask his 
relative, who was the politician of the 
family. 

“ None,” was the everlasting reply, 
“ things are in statu quo.” 

Now was it music to the ears of the 
general to hear of anything being in 
statu quo : it was just the state in which, 
if he fad had the power, he would have 
kept the affairs of the whole world. 
The man who could keep things for 
ever in statu quo was the man for him. 
That was his definition of a great 
statesman, as Fabius was his beau ideal 
of a great captain. You may easily 
conceive how he idolized such a foreign 
secretary as Palmerston. 

“ Onslow,” he would say, “I wish 
you had an appointment in the Foreign 
Office ; Palmerston would teach you 
how to do business! By-the-by, he is 
a relation of your’s by your mother’s 
side ; her father and his grandmother 
were brother and sister, both children 
of my old friend Roger Sloman, the 
master in chancery.” * 

But let me return to the Fleetwoods. 
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They were too unlike the Saunters in 
all their ideas, tastes, and habits, for 
anything more than the most formal 
aud distant acquaintanceship to exist 
between the families, Mr. Fleetwood 
held shares in the Manchester railway 
company ; he hunted three times a 
week in the season; his character in 
the county was that of an active ma- 
gistrate ; he travelled in his own car- 
riage ten miles an hour; and he had 
twice made the passage from South- 
ampton to Havre la Grace in a steam- 
boat : judge then how little the 


** idem velle atque idem nolle” 


must have existed between him and 
old Sir Simon. In fact, there was no 
ground whatever upon which a treaty 
of friendship could possibly have been 
arranged between Bustle Hall and 
Castle Saunter. Mrs. Fleetwood was 
a lady of the Diana Vernon school ; 
she rode a beautiful high-mettled pony, 
which she called Hurricane; and she 
forgot herself so far one Sunday, when 
the families happened to meet at the 
church door alter service, as to ask 
Lady Saunter if she did not intend to 
be at the Ascot races the following 
Wednesday! The utmost, therefore, 
to be expected under such circum- 
stances, was an interchange of the 
coldest civilities ; and even this was a 
commerce never carried on when it was 
practicable to avoid it. 

It had been well for Sir Simon had 
his eldest daughter been less celebrated 
for painting on velvet! Odd as it may 
seem, her skill at that art was one of 
the links in the chain of causes which 
pushed her venerable parent down the 
hill of life much faster than he would 
have travelled, if he had been permitted 
to descend the slope at his own natural 
and constitutional rate of going. The 
ladies at Bustle Hall having undertaken 
to get up a bazaar, an active canvass 
was on foot in every direction to en- 
gage all the long white fingers in the 
county, in the manufacture of pin- 
cushions, thread-cases, needle-books, 
hand-screens, reticules, and ten thou- 
sand other nick-nackeries and fashion- 
able trumperies, as hard to number or 
name as the 5 ee in the firmament 
upon a frosty December night. All the 
girls thirty miles round were laid under 
contribution, and the havoc of blue 
ribbon, pink satin, gold paper, and 
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pasteboard, was prodigious. Augusta 
Saunter was not forgotten; the fame 
of the birds and flowers which her erea- 
tive genius occasionally produced upon 
white velvet, had reached the ears of 
the Fleetwoods ; and they determined 
to make an effort (without any very 
sanguine hopes of success) to prevail 
upon her to contribute a specimen of 
her skill to the common stock. A polite 
note, in form of a triangle, on rose- 
coloured paper, was written by Mrs. 
Fleetwood, conveying the request in 
the most winning terms, and Frederick, 
her eldest son—a lad of about sixteen, 
then at home for the vacation—was 
appointed envoy-extraordinary to pre- 
sent it to Miss Saunter. 

And a most extraordinary envoy in- 
deed he proved! Never did ambas- 
sador make his appearance at a foreign 
court after a fashion less likely to make 
an impression in his favor. It was just 
the {time when velocipedes, or accele- 
rators, as they were sometimes called, 
were all the rage; and it struck our 
young bazaar-commissioner that it 
would be capital fun to perform the 
journey to Castle Sannter upon one of 
these whimsical vehicles which had but 
a few days before come into his pos- 
session. The thing was done almo-t 
as soon as imagined. The road being 
perfectly smooth and level, in little 
more than half-an-hour Mr. Frederick 
Fleetwood made his entreé, going as 
fast as a lamp-lighter, between the stone 
tortoises which had figured so gro- 
tesquely in aunt Catherine’s dream. 

“ The Lord save us and keep us!” 
exclaimed the gate-keeper, 

The gate-keeper thought it was “the 
crack of doom ;” he had no conception 
of any more unequivocal prognostic of 
the general dissolution. He followed 
the apparition with a gaze of astonish- 
ment and horror, until a clump of trees 
hid it from his view, and then returned 
to the lodge, murmuring between his 
few remaining teeth, whether a be- 
nison upon himself, or a malison 
upon young Fleetwood, (whom he 
ever afterwards with bitter irony called 
“a promising boy,”) it was not easy to 
determine. 

But who shall paint the consterna- 
tion of the castle? Who shall take it 
upon him to describe the mingled ter- 
ror and petrefaction of its inmates, from 
the baronet in his blue velvet arm-chair, 
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down to Dorothy,the fat scullery-maid 
in the kitchen ? 

All intense feelings are speechless— 
the “infernal machine” was within a 
hundred yards of the door before the 
amazement which. its first appearance 
spread through the family was suffici- 
ently mitigated to be susceptible of ut- 
terance. Lady Saunter recovered her 
voice first. She let Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest fall from her hands ; clapped them 
to her eyes; and exclaimed, with the 
look of one who had seen a ghost, 

“ Oh, Catherine, Catherine !” 

Catherine was in no condition to 
answer ; she had fallen on the floor in 
a kind of swoon. 

“ What can it be ?” said Letitia, pale 
as any snow-drop in February. 

“ How frightful !” said Augusta, with 
a ghastly stare, now at her mother, now 
at ‘the horrid object that came careering 
up the avenue like Mazeppa on the 
wild horse. 

» “ Oh, Hildebrand!” said Henrietta, 
“ did you ever see anything so shock~ 
ing ; can you guess what it is ?” 

It’s the velocipede,” replied Hilde- 
brand, who had seen one at Oxford. 

“ The velocipede, the velucipede !” 
exclaimed all the girls at once. 

“ The velocipede!” cried her lady- 
ship, “my love, what can bring the 
velocipede to Castle Saunter ?” 

“ Of all places in the world,” added 
Letitia, trying at the same time, by 
dint of smelling-salts to recall her aunt’s 
senses. 

The cry of “the velocipede,” soon 
found its way through every part of the 
castle. Lucy, the ladies’ maid, had 
been in the drawing-room when Hilde- 


« Her’s the mild lustre 
And his the radiance 


The coachman afterwards acknow- 
ledged, that they both conceived the 
velocipede to be some dreadful beast 
of prey, escaped from an itinerant me- 
nagerie which had been very lately in 
the neighbourhood. 

Scarcely able to move with laughing, 
I made my way to the drawingroom. 
To my surprise I found nobody there 
but the baronet’s maiden sister, who 
was stretched on a sofa, looking miser- 
= ill, and unable to articulate a syl- 
lable. I repaired to the library. 

I found the poor baronet in a fit, 
with his wife and all his children about 





brand announced the name, without 
explaining the nature of this novel 
and terrific visiter, and she flew imme- 
diately to the servants’ hall, screaming 
as she went, “the velocipede, the ve- 
locipede !” ' 

1 met Ralph at the corner of the 
corridore leading to my bed-room, and 
asked him what was the matter, 

“ The velocipede, Sir! the veloci- 
pede,” was the only answer I could 
get as he scampered up the back-stairs 
us if Halley’s great comet was at his 
heels. © 

Ralph was the most consummate 
coward I ever met with; when the 
hubbub was. over, he was discovered, 
after a long search, at the bottom of a 
huge trunk in the housekeeper’s room, 
covered a foot deep with blankets. He 
never could give any clear account of 
the idea he attached to the word velo- 
cipede ; but I suppose he took it for 
some “ horrible wild-fowl,” as Bottom 
(that prince of stage managers) says of 
the lion. 

Proceeding to the drawingroom, in 
order to learn what had taken place 
from the ladies, and having to traverse 
a dark passage, I heard a female voice 
a few paces before me, exclaiming in 
the stifled accents of extreme terror, 
“ Joseph, will it eat us ?” 

The reply was worthy of as gallant 
a Perseus as ever drew sword for an 
Andromeda. 

“ Pll defend you, Dorothy, with my 
life. I will, Dorothy, my darling.” 

I had no occasion for day-light to 
tell me that I had stumbled on the 
coachman and the fat scullery-maid, 
playing Celadon and Amelia. 


of the blooming morn, 
of the risen day.” 


him, uniting all their strength to carry 
him back from the window, where he 
had fallen, to his established seat at the 
fire-place. With my aid this was soon 
accomplished ; and then I begged of 
Henrietta, who was the least agitated, 
to tell me, in heaven’s name, what was 
the matter: that something awful had 
happened, there was very little room 
to doubt. 

“ He saw it, he saw it!” was the 
only explanation I could get. 

I asked all the girls, and then her 
ladyship, the same question, but with- 
out avail. 
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“ He saw it!” was the only answer. 

“ Saw what?” said I to Hildebrand, 
with some impatience. “Did he see 
a ghost or a goblin ?” 

“ Almost as bad,” was the reply; 
“ one of those confounded Fleetwoods 
on his accelerator.” 

Hildebrand said this with an energy 
that surprised me; but I was still more 
astonished when I heard him propose 
to ride off for Dr. Diddler, of Be ord 

This I had too much regard for Sir 
Simon to allow; I took that office on 
myself, representing to Hildebrand that, 
in the dangerous state in which his fa- 
ther was, it would be wrong for any of 
his children to leave him but for an 
instant. 

I had to saddle my horse with my 
own hands: not a stable-boy was to be 
found. An earthquake could not have 
produced more general trepidation. 

Riding round by the front of the 
castle, the first object 1 beheld was the 
innocent but unlucky author of all this 
confusion, just preparing, after an in- 
effectual battery for nearly half-an-hour 
at the hall door, to retrace his way to 
Bustle Hall, under the firm impression, 
from the uproar that reached his ears 
from the interior of the castle, that the 
whole Saunter family had gone stark 
staring mad. Not wishing to expose 
the foible of my relatives, I made the 
best apology in my-power to young 
Fleetwood for the length of time he 
had been detained outside the fortress ; 
told him that it was entirely owing to 
the sudden illness of the baronet ; and 
offered to take upon myself the com- 
mission with which he came charged 
to my cousin. I then galloped off for 
the doctor by the back entrance to the 
demesne ; leaving the knight of the 
velocipede to return by the road he 
eame, and astound the weak understand- 
ing of the gate-keeper a second time 
by a degree of speed identified in his 
mind with a violation of all laws, hu- 
man and divine, besides being an affront 
of the most outrageous kind to the fa- 
mily he served. 

Sir Simon was gradually restored by 
medical aid so far as to be able to totter 
upon crutches from one apartment to 
another; all the skill of Dr. Diddler 
could do no more. The velocipede was 
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a blow at the very centre of his system ; 
it unhinged the whole frame of his 
constitution; every body that knew 
him was aware from the first that his 
complete recovery was out of the ques- 
tion. He lingered, however, some 
months longer than was generally ex- 
pected : nearly a year had elapsed from 
the unhappy event which has just been 
related, ion Onslow, going into the 
library one morning about an hour after 
breakfast, found his venerable uncle 
dead in his chair, with one hand (steady 
to the last!) in his breeches-pocket, and 
the other grasping a crumpled letter 
which he had just received from his 
agent in London. The letter ran thus ; 
it sufficiently accounts for Sir Simon’s 
sudden demise—the only hasty step he 
was ever known to take! 


* Lincolns Inn Fields, Noy. 3, 1832, 


“ Dear Sir—I take the earliest op- 
portunity of informing you that I have 
just concluded a treaty relative to a 
portion of the lands of Castle Saunter, 
with the Birmingham and London rail- 
way company. So convinced am I 
that the execution of this magnificent 
project will be productive of the great- 
est possible advantage to the landed 
property of Bedfordshire, that I have 
exerted myself, and 1 am happy to say 
with success, to have several miles of 
the new line of road carried through 
your estate in that county. It is to 
run in a direction from east to west 
through the middle of the lawn, touch- 
ing the southern angle of the square 
pond, and at one point approaching the 
castle within less than fifty yards, so as 
to afford a full prospect of the steam- 
carriages passing, or I should rather 
say fying, backwards and forwards to 
and from the metropolis. It is not 
easy to pee a more lively scene 
than you will command from your li- 
brary windows when this grand work 
is finished, as I trust it will in the course 
of the next twelve-month. 


“ TI have the honor to remain, 
“ Dear Sir, 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 


“Tsaac THRIFTWELL. 
“ Sir Simon Saunter, Bart,” 
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THE CASSANDRA OF LYCOPHRON. 


The spirit of the fervent days of old, 
When words were things that came to pass, and thought 
Flash’d o’er the future, bidding men behold 
Their children’s children’s doom already brought 
Forth from th’ abyss of time which is to be, 
The chaos of events, where lie half-wrought 
Shapes that must undergo mortality.”—-Byron. 


Or all the writings of antiquity pre- 
served to our times, the Cassandra of 
Lycophron is universally confessed to 
be the most difficult to understand.* 
The innumerable allusions to mytho- 
logical fables, now almost unknown— 
the unusual language—the dark and 
obscure metaphors—the strange com- 

unds and constructions, have com- 
bined to baffle the ingenuity of the 
most sagacious commentators. It 
has therefore been less noticed than 
any other work of antiquity ; nor 
till the translation by Lor yston, 
published by Valpy, in his Clas- 
sical Library, was any attempt made 
to introduce it to the notice of 
the English reader. Lycophron was 
one of those poets, who flourished 
under the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, and who were called from their 
numbers, the Pleiades. He was the 
son of Socleus, the grammarian of 
Chaleis in Aubeea. Of his life but 
little has been handed down ; we are, 
however, informed, that he was the 
author of many tragedies, and of se- 
veral satyrs and critical dissertations, of 
which Athenzus has preserved a few 
fragments. He is also the author of 
the first anagrams recorded; and it 
may not be uninteresting to quote 
them. The letters which form the 
name of his patron wreaAsuass, he dis- 
covered form also the words ame usduros: 
from the Queen’s name, agswen, he forms 
soy Heas “a violet of Juno.” Two of 
the most absurd instances we have ever 
seen of ingenuity and flattery. His 
death would appear, from the follow- 
ing lines of Ovid, to have been caused 
by an arrow: 

“ Utque cothurnatum cecidisse Lycophrona 

narrant 
Hereat, in fibris, fixa sagitta, -, e sa 


In the hour in which the liberties of 
Greece perished, the sun of her glory 
set for ever, and the gloom of slavery 
grew darker and darker. Sophists and 
rhetoricians usurped the chairs once 
filled by Socrates and Plato; a tribe of 
critics and grammarians, by their ab- 
surd dogmas, perverted the taste of the 
age, and effectually “ damped the spark 
just struggling into day.” 

A few gleams, however, burst through 
the darkness: a few spirits were too 
noble to succumb to such tyranny ; but 
in general, the Greek writings hence- 
forth are characterised by an absurd 
parade of erudition, and a fondness for 
contemptible conceits. Both these faults 
degrade the poem now under our con- 
sideration. As was said of Euripides 
by Longinus, Lycophron “is the lion 
working himself into passion by the 
lashes of his tail ;” everything appears 
laboured ; his diction is antiquated, 
affected, and pedantic; a vain glitter 
and cumbrous ornament—“ one glaring 
chaos and wild heap of wit” pervade 
all his writings. But we shall endea- 
vour, by our translations, to allow the 
reader to judge for himself. 

The poem is in the tragic style and 
metre, but supposed to be recited by 
one person, the guard placed over Cas- 
sandra by Priam. By him the pro- 
sams is described as a “ moon-struck 

acchanal,” who, ever and anon, like 
the black Sphynx— 


** Poured the full tide of enigmatic song.” 


She bursts forth into a passionate 
apostrophe to her hapless country, 
once enwrapt in flames by “ the lion,t 
sprung from triple night,” and a second 
time destined to endure the same ca- 
lamities from the relentless son of 
Peleus. The cause of all these evils, 


* Avxohewy sygarpey Arkavdeuy, ro cxortivoey wine. — SUIDAS, 
+ Hercules, alluding to the story respecting his birth. 
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the unfortunate Paris, is represented 
under the similitude of a gryphon rush- 
ing on a dove—a wolf on a tender 
lamb; his baffled arms, however, 


“* Press but a cold embrace, an empty shade.” 


The gods bear away Helen, and 
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leave an unsubstantial image in her 

lace. The Greeks, roused by the 
insults of this “perfumed man of 
curls,” as wasps swarm around his 
city. A long chain of woes is linked 
by the fates for Troy—one wave of 
misfortune succeeds to another.” 


« O’er the dark waters, their proud barks are dashing, 
Their white sails glittering in the rays of morn : 
Revenge from every eye is darkly flashing : 
An awful oath those warriors stern have sworn. 
* By all the wrongs, this injured King hath borne 
‘ By the pure household Gods, they dared profane, 
* We will avenge the husband left forlorn, 
« And evermore the righteous cause maintain, 
¢ Till of yon haughty towers, no vestige shall remain.’” 


On the eyes of the inspired pro- 
phetess, now burst the fearful visions, 
of the Grecian army landing on the 
Trojan shore. The gleam of spears. 
the warring chiefs—the angry Deities 
are pourtrayed with a spirited pencil ; 
above all, hovers the shadowy figure of 
the dark eagle,* whose talons are to be 
imbrued in the blood of her brother. 
There is scarcely any passage in an- 


tiquity superior to this in sublimity ; 
scarcely any which can so strongl 
impress the mind with the feel- 
ings of awe and terror; the original 
abounds in the most majestic com- 
pounds, the most glowing metaphors : 
and faintly can we hope, in the follow- 
ing tame, but rather literal version, to 
give the reader any idea of this power- 
ful description : 


« Hark! how the fields reecho to the tread, 

Of haughty steeds, and armed chivalry ; 

Bounds o’er our land the wolf of Thessaly, 

And prostrates on the beach unnumber’d dead. 
Now to the sound of dreadful revelry, 

Mars leads the dance of war—ten thousand spears 
An iron harvest, gleam upon mine eye, 

The voice of wailing reaches to the sky; 

And matrons’ shrieks are ringing in mine ears, 

In mixed confusion with the battle’s roar, 

And the loud dash of waves, resounding on the shore. 


But this is past, and yet my heart must bleed, 
Another, and another woe shall stil] succeed. 
Behold! yon darkling eagle hovering 

Above this fated land on shadowy wing. 


As the rapid whirlwind driven, 

O’er the broad expanse of heaven ; 

See him rushing on his prey ; 

See him wheel his circling flight, 
Screaming shrill with fierce delight, 
And drag his victim o'er the dusty way.+ 


* Achilles. 


+ This alludes to the body of Hector being dragged at the chariot wheels of 


Achilles. 
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Lo! he bathes his beak in gore, 

Plunges his talons in the lifeless breast ; 

Then seeks his native clouds once more, 

And bears my brother to his blood-stained nest.” 


The remainder of the poem is much 
inferior : the obscure language, the dark 
allusions to almost unknown periods of 
history, and the love of digression, ren- 
der it little worth the trouble of pe- 
rusal. In one or two p es, how- 
ever, the spirit of poetry flashes forth 


again ; the agony with which Cassan- 
dra foresees her own hapless fate and 
miseries ; her indignation against the 
base and brutal offender, and her ex- 
ultation at the vengeance inflicted on 
him by the enraged Minerva, are 
powerfully depicted. 


“ Ye cliffs of Zarax! and ye dismal caves! 
* Dirphossian cliffs! where how] the roaring waves ; 
What groans of dying men 'tis yours to hear, 
What'sobs, what wailings strike upon the ear ? 
The lowering sky is black with thunder-clouds, 
The storm is howling through the groaning shrouds. 
Yes ! haughty nation! yet shall ye atone— 
Yet shall our woes before the judgment throne, 
Call righteous vengeance on th’ oppressor’s head, 
And heap the fatal shore with mangled dead. 
Giddy with wine and recklessly they came, 
Steering their course by yonder baleful flame ; 
+Nor knew the angry monarch sat on high, 
And, waved the torch far-streaming to the sky, 
Lured them on secret rocks, on hidden sands, 
Avenged his son, once murdered by their hands. 
One, as a sea-bird, floating o’er the deep 
Through storm and surge, shall gain a lofty steep ; 
And to the’ breezes spread his haughty wing— 
But rising from his throne, the ocean King 
Shall dash the boaster in the eddying foam, 
With orcs and seagulls evermore to roam.” 


The misfortunes, which the other 
Grecian chieftains suffered on their 
return from Troy, now pass in review 
before us. In the wanderings of 
Ulysses—the death of Agamemnon 
by his adulterous, wife—and the mis- 
fortunes of Diomede, Cassandra finds 
some consolation for their success 
against her country. The migrations 
of the Greeks, and their settlements 


in Italy—the foundation of Rome by 
Romulus and Remus, and the exten- 
sion of its empire over a great portion 
of the globe, are then alluded to. The 
poem concludes in the following lines, 
which, though overloaded with meta- 
phors, and disfigured by an exaggerated 
style of expression, are yet remarkably 
energetic and powerful :— 


* Promontories and headlands of Eubeea, 


+ Nauplius, enraged at the unjust death of his son Pulamedes, by false lights 
deceived the Grecian fleet, and led to their shipwreck— 
Nauplius ultores sub noctem porrigit ignes, 
Et natat exuviis Grecia pressa suis.” —Propert. IV. 1. 115. 
The remainder of this passage alludes to Ajax Oileus, who having escaped the 


violence of the storm, boasted that he was saved despite of the gods. 


As the best 


commentary on it we subjoin Seneca’s description of the same circumstance. 
“ Tandem occupata rupe, furibundum intonat 
Vicisse celum, Palladem, tulmen, mare. 
plura cum auderet furens 
Neptunus, imis exerens undis caput 
Solvitque montem, quem cadens secum tulit."—Agamemnon. 590. 
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* A mighty giant sprung from Perseus’ seed, 
Bridges the ocean, turns the land to sea— 

His oars are dashing, where the fertile mead 

Late smiled in ruddy harvests. Fearlessly 

They hail his coming. ‘Shall we bend the knee? 
Whose sires were first to rend the chains of pride, 
First to assert the rights of liberty— 

Truth, justice, freedom, war upon our side ;’ 

And in their righteous aid we boldly will confide. 















He comes, he comes! and in his red right hand 
Bears desolation—myriads in his train 

Of vassal nations wait on his command— 

His locust armies darken all the plain 

Despoiled of every herb and leaf—they drain 

The rivers of their waters—See! arise 

The all-devouring flames—each sacred fane, 

Each tower of war, in blackening ashes lies, 

And one dark cloud of smoke, o’ercanopies the skies, 










Butlo! the tyrant’s power the Gods have shattered ; 
A short-lived rose, it blossomed but to fade— 

Over the waves, his vanquished fleet is scattered— 
In one small skiff, shall he return dismay’d, 

A timid girl of gleaming swords afraid. 

And who shall pity thee, thou dragon pest ? 

Back to thy cave!—thy glory is decay’d! 

The righteous vengeance of that race opprest 

Brake all thy poisonous folds, and soiled thy haughty crest. 

















Woe! War and discord shall the earth deface— 
Blood flows in streams, and thus shall ever flow; 

+Till springs the lion of the Dardan race 

From his dark lair on Greece’s ancient foe. 

Then Mars shall sheathe his sword—for lo! 

Asia, a suppliant in the dust, implores 

The victor’s clemency—blow! breezes blow— 

And waft the monarch from the Indian shores, 

Thrones, diadems, and realms, the world upon him pours. 















Why chant I thus my unavailing strain? 
The rocks and caves sole listeners of my lay. 

tLepsieus has bade men hold my words as vain ; 

Heed not that maniac, whatsoe’er she say— 

Yet, Oh my country! yet shall dawn the day, 

When thy brave sons, in vain their armour gird ; 

When neither God nor man thy doom shall stay, 
Then groans some wretch, no falsehood we have heard, 
Too true, alas! thy song, thou fate-revealing bird. 












* Xerxes, The whole passage has been imited by Juvenal—Sat. X. 172. 
Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, et quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historid; constratum classibus iisdem 
Suppositumque rotis solidum mare: credimus altos 
Defecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 
Prandente ——————__________—. 
Sed qualis rediit? nempe una nave cruentis 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera prord. 
¢ Alexander the Great. 
{ A name for Apollo. 
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In these translations we have faintly 
endeavoured to give some idea of 
the genius and manner of this extra- 
ordinary poet. Writers are frequently 
justly suspected of magnifying the 
obstacles with which they have to 
contend, but in the present instance 
none but those who, like ourselves, 
have tried, can conceive how diffi- 
cult it is to preserve the precipitancy 
and abruptness of the original without 
becoming obscure ; the crowded and 
often confused metaphors, without de- 
generating into the language of bom- 
bast. 

The great charge brought against 
this poem is, its obscurity—that we 
wander through strange labyrinths and 
intricate mazes,* 


“ Quale per incertam lunam sub lace maligna 
Est iter in silvis,”” 


that one dark image after another passes 
before our eyes—that all is confusion 
and indistinctness. But before we admit 
the justice of this accusation, we ought 
to consider, whether the nature of the 
subject did not necessarily involve this 
style; whether the peat by the intri- 
cacies which he has left us to unravel, 
the shades which he has given us to 
illumine, has not added to the sub- 
limity what he subtracted from the 
definiteness of the objects presented— 
whether, in short, prophecy has not at 
all times, and in all places, 


Amid thick clouds and dark 
Chosen to dwell, her glory unobscured, 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Circled her throne— 


To ~~ chieftains, under the si- 
militu 


e of those animals which bear 
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* Latebrasque Lycophronis atri.— Statius. 
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some analogy to their characters, was 
the practice of the sacred prophets, 
and is at: this day one of the charac- 
teristics of oriental poetry; perhaps 
much of the inflated style of Lycophron 
may be traced to his residence at Alex- 
andria, and the intercourse which he 
must then have maintained with the 
eastern world.t Seldom is any indi- 
vidual mentioned by name ; he is de- 
scribed, by allusions to his country, his 
family, or his office, or by images re- 
presenting his character and actions, 
The lion springs on the flocks—the 
hawk on the love-sick dove—the bloody 
and devouring boar lays waste the 
fields—but this artifice is so often re- 
peated, that it at last becomes tiresome, 
and his noblest strains are degraded 
by some vulgar or inappropriate me- 
taphor. 

Willingly would we dwell on these 
leasing and interesting subjects—wil- 
ingly turn from the ‘ fitful fever,’ of the 

world, its cares and its tumults, to the 
tranquil beauty of ancient literature. 

In these days of excitement it may be 

that the attention of the majority of our 
readers is too much engrossed by the 
events, which are daily taking place, 
to allow them to feel any interest in 
the unreal shadows that “ float in light 
visions round the poet’s head.” We 
trust, however, that those who rejoice 
like ourselves to turn a moment from 
the harassing contemplation of the tur- 
moil and faction of political strife, to 
the more pleasing although less ex- 
citing reminiscences of the classic 
poets, will not refuse us some share of 
merit for having been the First peri- 
odical, to introduce to the notice of 
the British public, this strange and in- 
teresting work. 






+ This supposes the author of the Cassandra to be the Lycophron who resided at 


Ptolemy’s court. 


justify the language applied to it, 


One passage in the Cassandra, relating to the universal dominion 
of Rome, has been adduced, to prove th 
kingdom of Rome, in the days of Ptolemy 


% were not the same persons. Since the 
hiladelphus, was of too small extent, to 


However this may be, the writers of antiquity 


agreed in ascribing the poem to the author, and surely some deference should be paid 


to their assertions. 


Bibe. Amice de Meo. 


BIBE AMICB DE MEO. 


In the Museo Borbonico at Naples, Tab. 29, is a drinking vase, found at Pompeii. 
It is of red clay, of the finest texture, and beautifully formed, bearing inscribed around, 
in Roman characters, each of which is separated by a feuille, the legend 


“* BRIBE AMICE DE MEO.” 


Beneath are represented in bas relief wild boars and hares, pursued by dogs, with 
festoons of the vine intermixed with ivy. The bust of a young and lovely female 
would seem to indicate that this rare vessel had been the property of some noble lady, 
who, when absent, by the inscription, as well as when present, hospitably incites her 
guests to the pledge of friendship and love. 


Drink of my cup, dear friend : the blood 
Of Capri’s golden vine 

That mantles there in sparkling flood 
Contains a spell divine ; 

For woman’s hand the draught has poured, 

And woman sends it round the board, 

And woman’s lips have stooped to drink 

The juice within its flower-carved brink. 


It. 


Drink of my cup, and, as ye drink 
The sinless, sacred draught, 
No bacchant thought Ais heart must think 
By whom my cup is quaffed ; 
For pure as heaven’s own light must be 
What-woman pure may hear and see, 
And peaceful as heaven’s harmonies 
The place her presence sanctifies. 


Drink of my cup: as ivy’s wound 
Amid the rich ripe vine, 

Let festive heart to heart be bound 
In friendship, love, and wine ; 

For, circling round in changeful flight, 

Joy is chased by sorrow’s blight, 

Ever, as the unwearied hound 

Chases his flying prey around. 


pV. 


Drink of my cup: ’twill bring to mind 
Sweet thoughts of infant hours ; 

We've wandered, hand in hand entwined, 
Through meads of bright-hued flowers ; 

The hopes unchilled by cares and fears, 

The joyous laugh, the pangless tears, 

Forgotten ere they fell upon 

Childhood’s smiling cheek of down. 
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Drink of my cup: as dew from heaven 
Descends in pearly show’r, 
At the first balmy hour of even, 

Upon the sun-parched flower ; 
So the rain within this bowl 
Sheds upon the love-pained soul 
Thoughts that bring a healing balm, , 
Gentle hopes, and holiest calm. 


vi. 


Drink of my cup: more firm ’twill bind, 
In friendship’s hallowed bond, 

The hearts that round our own hearts wind, 
The loved, the true, the fond. 

The pledge will make those eyes more bright 

That look into our own to-night, 

Will cheer the wanderers on the waves, 

And bless the dead within their graves. 


vil. 


Drink of my cup, while yet ’tis given 
To mingle as to-night, 

Perchance, ere yet the moon in heaven 
Hangs her pale lamp of light, 

Some heart that now is throbbing free 

With life and love unfearingly, 

Cold ‘and pulseless may decay 

In her chill unpitying ray. 


VIII. 


Drink of my cup: and should it be 
My fate to pass away, 

Loved of my soul! oh, still to me 
One soothing tribute pay— 

With tear-filled eyes raise high the bowl 

And, as ye read the wreath-bound scroll 

Its mistress’ ghost to greet you sends—— 

Drink of my cup once more, dear friends. 


Naples, 29th Sept. 1834. 
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IRISH MANNERS IN LONDON—THE SENSIBILITY OF THE ENGLISH, ILLUSTRATED BY CASES OF MUSIC 


AND OF MOLLYGRUBS. 


Tuey who remember the parliamentar 
conflicts of former days cannot but loo 
upon those of the present time with 
great contempt. When one surveys a 
crowded House of Commons, the “ re- 
formed” house too, and beholds there 
such a mass of mediocrity; and when 
one thinks, at the same time, of the 
gross conceit which, as much as medio- 
crity of talent, characterises the present 
mob of parliament men, it is hard to 
refrain from expressions of scorn. Be- 
yond question, there has not been so 
contemptible a leader of opposition for 
the last fifty years as Lord John Rus- 
sell. Compound the ideas of excessive 
pedantry and infinite littleness, and you 
will not be far from forming a just con- 
ception of his lordship. There is a 
small, passionless regularity about him, 
which, to me, who greatly despise him, 
is rather amusing. He never falters in 
a speech, but as to an energetic expres- 
sion, or one indicative of originality or 
depth of thinking, one might as well 
expect thunder from a penny trumpet, 
or a crop of potatoes out of a mig- 
nionette-box perched upon the window- 
sill. It is beyond measure ridiculous 
to see upwards of three hundred mem- 
bers of parliament following such a 
personage, for no other conceivable 
reasons than that he is a Lord John— 
can speak without stammering, in a 
monotonous small voice, somewhat like 
the ticking of a clock, and rather affects 
gentility and the millinery of literature. 
Ithink it must rather annoy the “rough- 
and-ready” among O’Connell’s tail, who 
are now forced to follow the leadership 
of small Lord John, when they see the 
very fine young gentleman whom that 
noble and notable lord thinks fit to put 
forward in the front of the battle. 
Think of an amendment to an address 
—an amendment upon which the fate 
of the ministry and the country are 
supposed to depend—think of such an 
amendment being entrusted to the ad- 
vocacy of Lord Seeupeth ! The high- 
est reach of that young man’s intellect 
is to hitch together commonplace sen- 


timents in rhyme, for the delectation of 






such as study the letter-press of the 
annuals. No doubt a titled personage 
of such accomplishments is highly 
worthy to be first lieutenant to such a 
leader as Lord John; but methinks 
there is many an lago in the corps, 
whose bile rises at this undue promo- 
tion. One can fancy Sheil, with his 
very peculiar smile, illuminating his 
amiable features, soliloquizing thus— 


‘He at such time must his lieutenant be, 
And J (God bless the mark) his lordship’s ancient.” 


I venture to affirm, that there are no 
three hundred personages within the 
British dominions, ostensibly united 
and devoted to a common cause, that 
have among them such elements of 
division—such envy, scorn and hatred, 
as dwell among the opposition members 
of the House of Commons, who have 
the honour to be led by Lord John 
Russell. 

I never knew a defeat, whieh in its 
effects so much resembled a triumph, 
as that of ministers upon the question 
of the address. “The ministers are 
in a minority, but confirmed in their 
places.” Such seemed to be the gene- 
ral impression as soon as the news had 
gone forth, and the very judicious 
reply which the King was advised to 
make to the address and the amend- 
ment, clinched the affair. Whether it 
was that the country saw that an oppo- 
sition, with all its discordant materials 
bearing to one point, and able only to 
muster a majority of seven, could not 
possibly conduct a government, or that 
an impression was derived from the 
speeches of those who voted against 
government, that they did not mean 
their votes to overthrow the govern- 
ment, I cannot determine; but the 
verdict of the public was sufficiently 
palpable. On Friday the London 


public learned that the amendment 
was carried; on Saturday evening 
they read the King’s‘answer ; on Mon- 
day evening Lord John Russell put 
his awful question as to what ministers 


meant to do, The same evening he 
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got his answer, and so effectually, that 
by the time the debates were read the 
next morning, every one felt that the 
new ministry was fired, and would 
Tun its course, and be tried by its suc- 
cess in conducting affairs, even as other 
ministries had been before it. The 
attempt to crush it, on the ground of 
preliminary distrust—to overthrow it 
as unworthy even of being tried, was 
perceived to have failed. No wonder 
that it should. In mere parliamentary 
dexterity, to say nothing of higher 
qualities, Lord John Russell, with his 
majority of seven, is no match for Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Looking, then, at the administration 
of Sir Robert as one to be tried by its 
meusures—one that is in some sort 
established, shall we thereat greatly 
rejoice? For my part, I ae like 
to answer the question in the Spanish 
form, and say, “more yes than no.” 
Undoubtedly Sir Robert Peel’s go- 
vernment is a thousand times better 
and safer than that of the Whigs, who 
were zealously employed in selling the 
country to the Radical faction, the 
condition being that their own gl 
and personal advantages should be 
preserved under new names, while all 
that belonged to the Tories might be 
unscrupulously sacrificed. This de- 
testable dishonesty we shall be saved 
from under the new state of affairs ; 
and what must be given up, under our 
revolutionary condition, to democratic 
voracity, will be done with an equal 
hand, share and share alike, I cannot 
imagine a position mere painful or 
more difficult, than that of a minister 
of good principles, under the present 
circumstances of “ pressure from with- 
out,” which, let us think of it as we 
will, is a real thing, and must be taken 
into account by every statesman of 
judgment and prudence. Hence there 
must be, as it seems to me, a continual 
conflict, or rather a balancing between 
that which, upon abstract principle, is 
deemed to be best, and that which, 
under existing circumstances, is possible. 
Thereare many who would say, “ If you 
cannot effect that which, upon abstract 
principle, you are convinced is best, 
then you should do nothing in the 
matter.” This is often true ; but in 
affairs of statesmanship I think it is 
not true. There are two things to be 


considered—the doing of good, and 
Vou. V. 
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the prevention of harm ; and though 
no man may do evil that good may 
come, yet I see no reason that a man 
should allow evil to come which he can 
prevent, merely because circumstances 
will not permit him to do al/ the good, 
or prevent ai/ the harm, which he 
thinks ought to be done or prevented. 
If circumstances are indeed such, that, 
whether Whig or Tory be in the go- 
vernment, the same’ amount and the 
same degree of mischief must be done, 
then it would be clear that the Tories 
ought to have nothing to do with the 
government, but allow those who first 
invited and admitted the mischief, to bear 
all the responsibility of it to the end. 
If, however, it be not so, as I truly 
think it is not, and if it be the fact, 
that a well-disposed and skilful minister 
may prevent the late and present evil 
circumstances from ripening into 
hideous national calamity, which, I 
trust, it is, then have we great reason 
for satisfaction that such a prime minis- 
ter as Sir Robert Peel, has established 
himself in his position. This I say, 
notwithstanding my belief that he will 
consent to several things which it were 
much better for the country should not 
take place ; but he will yield to what 
neither he nor any other man can resist ; 
and what we endure will be, as it were, 
the eenieg of a friend, not the rude 

ressure of an enemy. Here, it must 
e admitted, is ticklish ground for a 
man of principle to tread upon; but 
trodden it must be, and undoubtedly 
the man of principle is most likely to 
go over it with safety, though not 
without difficulty and painfulness, as 
before stated. 

The subject upon which a statesman 
has to work—that is to say, the people 
and their opinions and concernments, 
whose government he has to manage— 
is of such a nature, that to pursue the 
abstract rule of right, may lead to 
wrong ; for the abstract rule is framed 
with relation to things permanent, 
whereas the excesses, and extravagances, 
and temporary errors and delusions of 
bodies of men, must be taken into ac- 
count. Thus we find so good and so 
wise a man as Sir Walter Scott, blam- 
ing Necker for not having made use of 
the influence of the crown in the elec- 
tion of the Tiers Etat, so as to guard 
against the too great operation of the 
prevailing democratic spirit of the day. 
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What he says is well worthy of being 
noted at the present time, and it is 
this— 


« The minister ought also in policy to 
have paved the way for securing a party 
in the third estate itself, which should 
bear some character of royalism. This 
might doubtless have been done by the 
usual ministerial arts of influencing elec- 
tions or gaining over to the crown inte- 
rests some of the many men of talents 
who, determined to raise themselves in 
this new world, had not yet settled to 
which side they were to give their sup- 
port. But Necker, less acquainted with 
men than with mathematics, imagined that 
every member had intelligence enough to 
see the measures best calculated for the 
public good, and virtue enough to follow 
them faithfully and exclusively. It was 
in vain that the Marquis de Bouillé pointed 
out the dangers arising from the constitu- 
tion assigned to the states-general, and 
insisted that the minister was arming the 
popular part of the nation against the two 
privileged orders, and that the latter would 
soon experience the effects of their hatred, 
animated by self-interest and vanity, the 
most active passions of mankind. Necker 
calmly replied, that there was a necessary 
reliance to be placed on the virtues of the 
human heart—the maxim of a worthy 
man, but not of an enlightened statesman, 
who has but too much reason to know 
how often both the virtues and the pru- 
dence of human natute are surmounted 
by its prejudices and passions.” 


What horrors followed Necker’s ad- 
ministration we all know; and for the 
opinion that they followed, not merely 
in order of time, but as an effect follows 
its cause, we have no less an authority 
than that of Napoleon himself, one of 
the acutest lookers into human affairs 
that ever existed. In the new edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s works a note is 
appended to the above passage, con- 
taining the sentiments of Napoleon, as 
reported by Bourrienne. It is as 
follows :— 


« The concessions of Necker were the 
work of a man ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of the government of mankind. It 
was he who overturned the monarchy, 
and brought Louis X VI. to the scaffold. 
Marat, Danton, Robespierre himself, did 
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less mischief to France: he brought on 
the revolution which they consummated. 


It may be said that Napoleon is no 
very trustworthy authority upon a 
point of political morality, and with 
that opinion I heartily agree. I quote 
him on account of the vigorous acute- 
ness of his political views. To settle 
the morality of political questions we 
must seek other aid than that of our 
own reasonings, wherein we should 


* Find no end—in wandering mazes lost.’’ 


We must appeal to authority, and 
ask what is the divine command, ac- 
cording as conscience, aided by the 
best lights that can be obtained, may 
interpret it. We must do nothing that 
is contrary to divine command, or a 
rule of morality plainly drawn from 
thence, though to do so may seem 
politic; and for this plain reason, 
that we should be giving a preference 
to the fallible over the infallible. In 
such a case let a man choose the right,* 
and comforting himself with frequent 
perusals of the thirty-seventh psalm, 
abide whatever may Seas with the 
fortitude of a Christian. But unques- 
tionably the cases are manifold, and of 
great importance, as far as temporal 
things can be, in which human discre- 
tion and skill may be allowed their full 
action. In civil, as in military affairs, 
there is as much judgment, and courage 
also, to be exercised in the abandoning 
of what is untenable as in defending 
that which it is essential to defend. 
The general who burned Moscow, 
which he had been appointed to go- 
vern, and retreated from it, did as 
much service to his country as he who 
defended Gibraltar. A great states- 
man should dare to be both the Ros- 
topchin and the Elliott of civil affairs, 
as an exalted prudence may command 
to sacrifice or to save. 





I have not yet been able to forgive 
the Londoners for the coolness with 
which one part of them, and the grin- 
ning gladness with which another con- 
templated the burning of the houses 
of parliament. But the energy and 
= with which the proper au- 
thorities set about repairing the mis- 
chief, and getting ready a place for 


* Ricut is consistency with the will of God. 
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their worships of the Lords and Com- 
mons, to put their heads in by the 
time that parliament was. to assemble, 
was very commendable and English. 
The new temporary House of Com- 
mons looketh, as to its outside, for all 
the world like an Irish corn-store. A 
great, staring, whitewashed concern, 
with semi-circular windows near the 
top, balanced upon pins at the sides, 
upon which they swing open at top and 
bottom, to let in the fresh air and keep 
the members from heating too much, just 
as we keep the oats in New Ross, or 
elsewhere. The walls were once the 
inner walls of the House of Lords, 
and the space occupied by the pre- 
sent House of Commons is precisely 
that occupied by the former House of 
Peers. The inside looks spacious, 
lightsome, and comfortable, and sup- 
posing the ventilation no worse, the 
present house must be a much less 
smothering place for the members 
than the old one was. It is an awk- 
ward thing, however, to be surrounded 
as they are by ruins which cannot but 
suggest untoward associations. As 
for the places appropriated to those 
who are exempt from the very unen- 
viable honour of being members, they 
do not seem to be particularly satisfac- 
tory. The reporters are perched up 
at one end; the promiscuous public, 
who are supposed, by the courtesy of 
the house, not to report, at the other. 
As to the reporters, their eyrie, or 
place of observation, which may be 
ealled the press-organ-loft, is at the 
end nearest to those who commonly 
speak the most, but the back of the 
Speaker's oaken throne is between them 
and him, so that unless they can see 
through inch plank, (and notwithstand- 
ing their notorious perspicacity, I 
doubt that,) they can never get a 
glimpse even at the back of his por- 
tentous wig. How they can either 
see or hear sufficiently well to make 
an accurate report, is a puzzle to me ; 
but I suppose a good guess now and 
then serves their turn at a pinch. At 
all events, as I never heard these gen- 
tlemen accused of such mauvaise honte 
as would restrain their complaints, and 
as they have abundant opportunity 
to make them public, it may be taken 
for granted that the absence of mur- 
murs is pretty, good proof of their 


satisfaction with the new arrangement. 
As for the “ Strangers’ Gallery,” it is 
in the same relative position, as in the 
old house, only, as it seems to me, 
(from the size of the house,) much 
farther from the Speaker. - If it would 
not be an infringement of the privileges 
of the house, I should recommend that 
some of the old pensioners from Green- 
wich Park, with their telescopes, should 
be admitted to the gallery. This 
would allow country visitors an oppor- 
tunity of taking a more perfect view 
of the Speaker, at a penny a peep, just 
as one used some years ago, to look 
from the hill in Greenwich Park 
(under favour of these old Episcopalians) 
at the pirates hanging in chains upon 
the river side, some miles off. To tell 
the truth, the sight of the present 
Speaker, save for the gratification of 
one’s curiosity, would be barely worth 
the penny ; he is a dry, cadger-looking 
man, and his voice is worse than his 
look. His mode of delivering himself, 
compared with that of the late Speaker, 
is (not to speak profanely) as an air 
played piano upon the Scotch bagpipes, 
to the same air well performed on the 
organ of Saint Patrick’s Church. It 
is Mr. Abercromby’s misfortune (and 
— that he speaks in that manner 
which Edinburgh folks, especially the 
“enlightened,” alias the Whig part of 
them, consider desperately fine English. 
It so happens that this dingo, is above 
all things my aversion. I would as 
soon eat a supper of soft soap and 
mustard, dusted over with ipecacu- 
anha, as listen for an evening to the 
speechifying of Mr. James Abercromby 
or Sir John Campbell. The effect in 
either case would be the same, money. 
desperate sickness of the stomach. 
Let. me, however, do justice—Aber- 
cromby is very bad, but he is agree- 
able in comparison with the late attor- 
ney-general, whose manner I take to 
be the most nauseous of that of any 
individual now existing among articu- 
lating men. 

It is frequently my lot to meet 
young countrymen of mine, who are 
making their first appearance in the 
London world, and I am mortifiee by 
their apparent inferiority in manners to 
young Englishmen who do not possess 
a tithe of the nous of these adolescent 
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Hibernians. Your young Englishman 
is from habit (I do not now speak of 
cockneys or the coarser orders) self- 
possessed, without audacity ; attentive, 
without being obtrusive ; fluent, with- 
out loquacity ; smooth and easy, with- 
out effeminacy or oiliness ; lively, 
without being loud; merry, without 
being boisterous. All this, one may 
frequently observe, where there is but 
slender information, small talent, and, 
of originality of thought, not an iota. 
Very different indeed is it with my 
Irish friends, “just come to town.” 
Some are loud and impetuous as a 
river dashing among rocks ; some have 
a cat-like shyness; some are brusque ; 
some lumpish and sullen; but of all 
these, there is more hope than of the 
elaborately mannered young gentleman. 
Save me from the young gentleman 
just arrived from college, who has 
studied etiquette ; who has pondered 
the mysteries of morning coats, and 
evening coats, and the philosophy of 
morning visits, and the propriety of 
this speech for the lady of the house, 
and that, for her daughters. This is 
dreadful. it is pedantry and foppery 
rolled into one ; and the sight of it 
makes me more sorry and ashamed 
than any thing else. An ill habit is at 
all events less ridiculous than affecta- 
tion ; and it may be hoped that a man 
will perceive it of himself, or learn its 
gy from others, aud so get 
rid of it; but that which a man has 
achieved with pains, he will not so 
easily part with, and to have under- 
taken the achievement, argues imbe- 
cility of character. It may be, that 
some day or other in this, my chamber 
in St. Giles’s, (a place not particularly 
famed for civility,) 1 shall meditate a 
treatise on what people used to call 
“good breeding.” For the present, a 
few words shall suffice. The easiest 
rule that suggests itself to me, for such 
as may desire to know “in little” how 
to deport themselves, is this: make no 
attempt at what you are doubtful of 
doing well; say nothing that does 
not seem to you consistent with good 
sense, and as fur as you can, combine 
firmness with mildness in your sayings 
and doings. Moreover, read the 
Tatler, No. 30, which contains more 
that is worthy of your attention within 
two or three pages, than you will find 
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in all Lord Chesterfield’s book. The 
following passage from it teaches what 
it might take you two years of painful 
experience to learn for yourself :— 


* Any one that is much in company 
will observe, that the height of goo# 
breeding is shown, rather in never giving 
offence, than in doing obliging things. 
Thus he that never shocks you, though 
he is seldom entertaining, is more likely 
to keep your favour than he who often 
entertains and sometimes displeases you.” 


Nothing (me judice) can be truer 
than this, so far as it goes, and indeed 
if one can contrive to keep to the rule 
of never giving offence, without at the 
same time appearing dull and stupid, 
the achievement of good behaviour is 
well nigh accomplished. 

While I am upon this subject, I 
canuot refrain from noticing too very 
different orders of Hibernians that a 
man about town cannot fail to meet 
with. The first, and the more respect- 
able, but scarcely the less absurd of 
the two, is the over-educated personage, 
who quotes Greek when you would be 
well content with plain English ; and 
if you discuss the merits of the quota- 
tion, rattles off at you passages from 
the German commentators in their 
own tongue, or in Latin. Speak of 
commerce, and he repeats to you, with 
an astonishing facility of memory and 
utterance, long extracts from M‘Cul- 
loch’s Dictionary. Discourse of paint- 
ing, he lays the Florentine Gallery 
before you in description, and pro- 
nounces for you an essay upon the 
Tuscan school, with sundry illustra- 
tions in choice Italian. Talk of the 
Himalaya mountains; he knows the 
height, from the loftiest to the lowest, 
and quotes it in feet and inches. 
Speak of your uncle’s coal pit in 
Northumberland, he knows its depth 


with the same exactness, In history 
and politics, he talks like an oracle, 
and knows the constitution of every 


state in Europe and America better 
than foe apothecary knows your own. 
Should a laugh occur amongst those 
who are entertaining themselves other- 
wise than with his lecturing, he looks 
about as much as to say, “ what Goth 
is that you have brought me into com- 
pany with ?” Ifany one else happens to 
engage the attention of the table, he sits 
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looking down as if ruminating deeply 
upon his studies of the morning ; he 
takes scarcely any notice of your wife, 
and treats your visitors as if they were 
children, This sort of man is apt to 
write in reviews; to get into parlia- 
ment ; to vote with the Whigs ; to try 
to make speeches, and to be coughed 
down to his utter amazement and par- 
ticular mortification. He dies of the 
spleen about the age of forty-three, 
after having been for twenty years a 
conceited pedant, a well-informed 
bore. 

The second class to which I allude, 
is that of the personages who depend 
solely on their physical advantages, 
and who seem to have determined to 
take fortune by storm ; to terrify every 
man who thwarts them, and captivate 
every woman they may chance to 
meet, by a bold manner and a big leg, 
and an immense bush of whiskers. These 
are nothing better than mere gross 
ruffians, but they have their successes, 
and they continue in sufficient numbers 
to bring discredit upon their country 
in a more civilized land. The manner 
of these men is something between 
that of a turkey-cock and a bull-dog, 
and their appearance is oftentimes as 
gross as their manner. I dare answer 
for it that they have never read 
Spenser, and yet one would think that 
they had dressed after his description, 
and acted upon his conclusion : 


** Who rough, and black, and filthy did ap- 
pear, 
Unseemly man, to please fair lady’s eye, 
Yet he of ladies oft was loved dear, 
When fairer faces were bid standen by, 
O who does know the bent of woman’s 
fantasie ?”* 





But enough of such 





An Irishman of any observation, 
residing in England, cannot fail to be 
struck by the palpable difference be- 
tween the English and his own country 
people, in the matter of sensibility. If 
you want to move the English, you 
must excite their admiration; you 
must do something difficult or daring ; 
but a long course of national good 
fortune, or I should rather say, a long 
absence of the sudden, and bitter, and 
overwhelming calamities to which 
other countries have been subject, 
seems to have deadened that sensi- 


bility—that susceptibility for pathos, 
which is found elsewhere. I may 
wrong as to the reason and philosophy 
of the thing, but I think I am pretty 
sure as to the fact. A few evenings 
ago I was one of a very large com- 
pany, assembled to show off their 
dress, or their want of dress, and to 
listen to music. A concerto on the 
piano-forte was brilliantly played, and 
the applause was great. Next came 
a ballad—a silly thing—about a fisher- 
man’s wife and her child, and her fears 
and fancies about her husband, who was 
out on the wild waters ; but the senti- 
ment was touching, and the air was plain- 
tive, and sung with exquisite feeling. I 
thought it might have claimed a little 
moistening of some of the bright eyes 
around me; but no such thing, the 
ballad was barely endured and not 
applauded. Then came Mon, with 
his violin, to play that air which, of all 
others, seems made to oppress the 
heart with sadness—“ Auld Robin 
Grey.” Mori went on, playing with 
magnificent tone and very little feel- 
ing: but when he got towards the 
end, he thought fit to display his sci- 
ence in a grand cadenza of extreme 
difficulty, which was just about as 
propriate to the air, as a present of a 
pair of silk stockings, with clocks of 
silver threads, would be to a county 
Galway cow. The room rung again 
with applause! The display of skill ; 
the mastering of the difficulty was 
alone thought of ; the outrage to the 
feeling of the air was not in the 
slightest degree perceived. My own 
theory is, (for who has not his own 
theory ?) that music or sympathy with 
it, is one of the best tests of the 
sensibility. There are of musicians, 
abundance, who have not a particle of 
sensibility ; they know and admire 
music, but do not feel it. They who 
do feel its pathos, are they alone 
who can comprehend its painful plea- 
sure ; its deep meaning. Happily this 
perception is one whose keenness, age 
is said scarcely to affect. For my 
part, I would join prayer with friend 
Flaccus 
** Frui paratis, et valido mihi 
Latoe, dones, et precor integra 


Cum mente ; nec turpem senectam 
Degere, nec cithera carentem.” 


But this is a digression—another in- 
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stance, and not a musical one, passed 
before my eyes the other day. A 
poor man was suddenly taken very ill 
in the street. A little crowd gathered 
—he seemed to be about to die. In 
Ireland, they would have tried some 
experiment with him forthwith—pro- 
bably have forced whiskey down his 
throat, which, in my simple appre- 
hension, would have done this poor 
man no harm. But they did not, nor 
did any one say as much as “ Lord 
have mercy upon his sowl;” or, “its 
just kilt, the poor crathur is, wid cramp 
in his stomach, glory be to God ;” or 
any other such comforting or pious 
ejaculation ; but a stout policeman 
set off at rather a brisk walk to find 
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the parish overseer, from whom to get 
a written order to the parish doctor, 
to take care of the afflicted individual. 
Now, there can be no question, that if 
the man was not so precipitate as to’ 
die while these excellent arrangements 
for the good of his health, were duly 
and methodically coming to maturity, 
he would ultimately have the benefit 
of being treated according to the rules 
of art and the statute of Elizabeth, in 
that case made and provided; and 
here is the sense of the nation, which, 
in the end, resolves itself into security ; 
but as for sensibility, it is a weakness 
that belongeth not to this people, and 
especially not in this “ enlightened 
and philosophical age.” 


THE HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS—THE FIFTH NIGHT, 


“ Wert, Turlogh,” said Henry, when 
they were all assembled next night, 
* wink new trouble have you in store for 
this unfortunate hero of yours? Had 
I been he, I would have cut my throat 
long ago.” 

“ T would have been much more apt 
to have done that service for some of my 
friends!” cried Art : “ Talbot has some 
one worth living for now: Ellen Dudley 
is doing just as I would expect from 
old Paul’s daughter. I would live on 
for her sake, though I was cursed worse 
than Job !” 

“ And so,” said Henry, “ you have 
forgotten his desertion of the cause, 
already.” 

“ By my hand, and so I had,” replied 
Art; “but how could I think of that, 
and he so ill used from the first >— 
besides, I only said that if he turned 
loyalist again, I would not forgive him: 
he is not Sassenagh yet, thank his good 
stars for that; for he has turned out 
just the sort of man that I would fain 
be friends with: I wish, though, he 
had shown a little more respect to his 
clergy—to tell you the truth, I am 
afraid Sir John is hardly as good a 
Catholic as he ought to be.” 

“ T should not wonder if he turned 
heretic,” said Henry. 

“If he do,” cried Art, “may every 


one of the dean’s curses be fulfilled 
upon him! What, in heaven’s name, 
could put such a wicked thought into 
your head, Henry ?” 

“ By my faith,” replied Henry, if I 
found a priest of my church divulging 
what had been told him subd sigillo”— 

“ Noble Henry,” interrupted Tur- 
logh, “ judge not of Travers so has- 
tily : we shall hear more of that anon.” 

“ Well,” continued Henry, “ whether 
Travers broke his vows or not, if I found 
that the church had made so great a 
mistake as to excommunicate me, and 
I innocent of the charge, I would be- 
gin to look into her infallibility some- 
what sharply.” 

“ Dar Kiaran, what heretical imper- 
tinencies are these ?” exclaimed Art: 
“don’t you know that it is only toa 
general council of the church infalli- 
bility is to be accorded : a simple dean 
may make a mistake as well as a lay- 
man; but a council of bishops and 
cardinals, with the holy father at their 
head, would have handled Master 
Travers und his charge after another 
fashion !” 

“ Perhaps so,” replied TP “but 
suppose they had not—what then ?” 

“ I will suppose no such thing,” cried 
Art, “for it is impossible! Besides, 
in what way would he be better off if he 
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did turn heretic ?—do not the Queen 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
claim to fulminate as infallibly from 
Westminster, as Clement and his car- 
dinals from the Vatican ?” 

“ Ay,” exclaimed Red Hugh, “show 
me the scurvy sect that sets not up for 
equal authority with the best of us! 
there are those scum of Scots: the 
fanatic knaves thunder me as trucu- 
lently from Saint Mungo’s, as if Mess 
John were direct successor to Saint 
Peter !” 

“ Let them rave,” said Henry ; “ but 
still it may be as well for Talbot in the 
end, that he has the reformation so 
near at hand: his marriage, I have a 
shrewd guess, is not worth a straw now, 
and unless he turn Protestant, I do not 
see that he has any chance of getting 
the ceremony confirmed.” 

“ How it may affect his marriage, I 
cannot tell,” said Hugh, “but this I 
know, that the man who would apos- 
tatize, for the mere sake of authen- 
ticating his marriage, would be ill 
worthy of such a wife : if Talbot agree 
with the heresy when it comes, let him 
join it, in the name of reason and jus- 
tice: he is not as we are, Irish by blood, 
and has not, as we have, unanswerable 
reasons for adhering to the mother 
church through good and ill, both in 
opinion and report.” 

“ Why,” said Henry, “ what unan- 
swerable reason have I for adhering to 
the church of Rome, if I more approve 
the doctrine of the heretics ?” 

“ This,” replied Hugh; “ that you 
are Irish; and that the church is now 
the only common tie of Irishmen: 
think what we would be without her, 
when even now, bound as we are by 
common faith, the English can, with 
over much truth, boast that if you put 
one Irishman upon the spit, you need 
never want for another to roast him.” 

“ Oh, but you view the matter as a 
mere politician, O'Donnell,” replied 


Henry ; “I speak of it as a man of can- 
did conscience, anxious after the truth.” 

“ If it be necessary to the preserva- 
tion of my nation,” cried Hugh, “that 
we should remain attached to the mo- 
ther church, I care not, thongh I thought 
her fallible as heresy itself, I would 
never sacrifice my country to my pri- 
vate judgment !” 

“And _ I,” replied Henry, “rather 
than profess one error, knowing it to 
be such, would Saxonize myself to- 
morrow; ay, and would submit to be 
known by the name of Smith or Styles, 
or any other barbarous appellation !” 

“ Well, kinsman,” said Art, “ every 
man in his humour: thank my good 
stars, I have no occasion to speculate 
on what I might do in such a case ; but 
in the mean time, Turlogh, I think, 
cannot consider himself too highly 
complimented by the discussion.” 

“ By the crowning stone of Kilmac- 
renan,” cried Turlogh, “I take it as 
the best praise your noblenesses can 
accord to me, that you should show 
such interest in the hero of my poor 
tale. Whether Sir John is destined to 
join the English heresy or no, I will 
not forestall myself by telling; but 
since he has not incurred so much dis- 
approbation as J dreaded, for abandon- 
ing the quarrel of Lord Thomas, I have 
little fear now of keeping up your ap- 
proving interest in him to the end.” 

“ Proceed then, Turlogh Buy,” said 
Hugh ; “1 would fain have a good 
opinion of him, if I could.” 

“If you make that scoundrel, Parez, 
any thing else than a thorough villain 
throughout,” said Art, “I will have a 
quarrel with you, Turlogh.” 

“ Ah, noble son of Shane,” replied 
the bard, “ if I had had a voice in the 
story, I would have made many things 
different ; but telling you the tale of 
another man, I must abide by that 
which I have heard myself ;”—and so 
he proceeded with his narrative. 


THE REBELLION OF SILKEN THOMAS-—PART THIRD. 


For a full minute after the fulmina- 
tion of the curse, Sir John Talbot stood 
in motionless dismay ; the bells knelling 
in his brain, and the people’s footsteps, 
as they swept past him, sounding in his 
ears like the noise of flowing waters. 
He felt as if the ground on which he 


stood was moving with the moving 
multitude; every eye seemed turned 
upon him, and every hand outstretched 
for his destruction. Alas, there were 
no eyes bent on him save those of his 
unhappy bride ; no hands, save her's, 
about him; for his miserable kins- 
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woman had fled the stall in horror, and 
her brother was also withdrawn from 
the band of ecclesiastics in the chancel ; 
but Ellen was still by his side, still 
clasping his hands, and still gazing on 
him with looks, amid all their anguish, 
of confidence and affection. But as 
her eyes dwelt on his countenance, so 
ghastly and despairing as for a moment 
it was, the dreadful thought—that he 
was guilty—came upon her heart like 
the stroke of death: she sickened, and 
tottered back, all pale as ashes. The 
hands of the wretched knight fell like 
lead when they lost their support in 
her’s, but the sudden motion of their 
withdrawal started him from his trance : 
he drew a hard breath—almost a sob— 
raised his hand hurriedly to his fore- 
head, and looked around. His first 
impulse was to put his arm again round 
his bride’s waist, and he did so with 
all the quickness of affectionate care ; 
he never dreamt of the suspicion on 
her mind ; his looks were those of an 
indignant but awfully dismayed man. 
“I am innocent! I will not endure 
it!” he cried, “ Ellen dear, this was a 
horrid scene to bring you to !” 

This reiterated assertion of his inno- 
cence came like new life to his fainting 
bride, yet she still gasped from the 
agony of her first fearful apprehension, 
as she faintly articulated, “ I can bear 
it—I could have borne it all, but, when 
I saw you look so, I had a horrible 
thought—John, dearest, I think so no 
longer !” 

“ Ah, gracious God !” he cried, the 
cause of her sudden terror at once re- 
vealing itself, “ Ellen, love, if you 
doubted me, I were lost for ever! I 
never did it !—I would have told you 
all, if I had had but one minute’s op- 
portunity before our marriage ; but 
this came upon me so suddenly, that 
my very heart is struck down in m 
breast. Ah! I have scorned the chure 
too much; I have been a fearful re- 
viler of holy men!” 

“ Keep up your heart, love,” she re- 
plied, “God is merciful: prayer and 
penance may yet appease the church. 
T will fast with you—I will pray with 
you. Oh, I could kneel down and 
thank Heaven that it is no worse !” 

“ Bad enough, Ellen—bad enough !” 
he answered bitterly ; “but I do thank 
Heaven that has given me such a com- 
forter :—yct, blessed Virgin! what 
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could this innocent girl have done to 
make her partner in such a punish- 
ment ?” 

“ T can bear it—I can bear it all,” 
said Ellen: “the burthen of it all is 
light, compared with a moment’s such 
belief as wrung my heart before you 
spoke to me.” 

“ Bless you, my good angel; bless 
you !—but, Ellen love, you little know 
what you have to bear: we must pre- 
pare for the worst—they will be coming 
presently to arrest me.” 

“ Dearest, no! Your dress disguises 
you ;—if your kinsman be but true to 
you, we are safe still.” 

“ Noble girl! you make me ashamed 
of my faintheartedness: you have 
twice my wit: it is true, it is true; 
Keating will not play falsely by me— 
but why should I shun them? I am 
an innocent man, and by the bright 
heaven, I will not endure it! I will go 
to the primate ; I will make my appeal 
to Cromer himself!” 

There was a sudden tenderness of 
animation in Ellen’s voice, and her 
cheek kindled again as she replied— 
“ Dear John, I would rather hear that 
word than the sweetest vow you ever 
made me! Yes, to the foot of Saint 
Peter’s chair I will go barefoot with 
to on that holy errand! Come away, 
ove: the world is all before us, and 
I would rather walk the world for 
= sake now, than sit by your side in 

isert Castle the happiest day I ever 
knew you before!” She drew her 
mantle round her with a firm hand as 
she spoke, and Talbot, his heart too 
full for a word of answer, though the 
pressure of his hand told wel] how 
warmly his soul responded, led her 
with a firm, nay, almost an elate step, to 
the door. Just in the narrow passage, 
father Keating met them, face to face : 
Dame Margaret was with him, pale, 
shuddering, the image of consternation. 

“ Wretched man,” cried the ecclesi- 
astic, “dost thou still pollute the house 
of God with thy accursed presence ?” 

“Master Keating,” said Talbot, 
firmly, “ God’s house cannot receive 
pollution from the presence of an in- 
nocent man. I never harmed a hair 
of Archbishop Alan’s head! 1 tell you, 
father Thomas, and by the staff of the 
blessed Patrick, I swear to you” 

“ Blaspheme not, blaspheme not!” 
exclaimed Keating, “I am myself 
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doing a grievous sin in yielding to my 
sister’s solicitations that I would suffer 
the escape of such a wretch.” 

“IT seek no escape!” cried the knight ; 
“Tam an innocent man, and I claim 
the trial, by combat—by ordeal—I care 
not what: my trust is firm in the God 
of justice !” 

* Alas,” replied Keating, “what idle 
words are these ? Thou art now wrapped 
in the bonds of excommunication ; thy 
soul is this day sunk in perdition for 
ever !” 

“ Master Keating,” said Talbot so- 
lemnly,and not without a shudder; “I 
dare not tell you a falsehood under 
this roof: I would to God I could show 
you my heart ; you would there find sor- 
row enough for many a fault, and many 
a sinful folly, but, to the core it is clear 
of malice towards the murdered man : 
look at these hands—may the palsy strike 
them if they have shed one drop of his 
blood! Master Keating, I am inno- 
cent of Archbishop Alan’s murder, so 
help me God, and the blessed Patrick !” 

“ He never did it,” cried Ellen, “ and 
you cannot, oh! you cannot believe that 
we dare tell you an untruth in this holy 
place! Help us, reverend father, help 
us; we are willing to submit ourselves 
to the church’s judgment: there is no 
penance too hard for us :—dear father, 
aid us, and your soul shall never want 
the prayers of two grateful beings who 
have none else on earth to look to for 
justice and protection, but yourself and 
this kind lady. Ah, madam, you are 
our kinswoman ; you can influence your 
brother—aid us with him a little fur- 
ther—all we ask is to procure a safe 
appeal to the primate.” 

“Alas, unhappy young gentle- 
woman,” said father Keating, before 
his sister, who was now weeping bit- 
terly, could make any reply, “ you have 
forgotten, you have miserably forgot- 
ten yourself: from my soul I pity you, 
and fervently I pray the Mother of the 
afflicted to sustain you; but, alas, alas, 
my child, you have now no part in 
this wretched man—you are not his 
wife !” 

“ What mean you, Sir,” said Ellen, 
with flashing eyes and face and bosom 
of crimson ; “ the words that made me 
° are scarce yet cold upon your own 
ips.” 

“ Who dares to say that this lady is 
not my wife ?” demanded Talbot in the 
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same breath, but in a tone of fierce 
impatience, contrasting strongly with 
Ellen’s low but indignant expostu- 
lation. 

“ May God pity you both!” cried 
the churchman, the tears, in spite of 
all his efforts, rising to his eyes— 
“ when I joined your hands this morn- 
ing, I never thought to have to tell 
you such a tale: but I must not con- 
ceal the truth from either of you: un- 
happy man, would to Heaven I could 
believe you innocent !” 

“I am innocent! what of my wife, 
Sir ?” demanded Talbot fiercely. 

“ Miserable man,” replied Keating, 
kindling at his questioner’s warmth, 
“ she is no wife of thine! the sentence 
that has wrapped thy soul in the bonds 
of excommunication, has loosed all 
others—thy marriage is void—if she 
go with thee, she is thy paramour !” 

“ By the bright heaven,” exclaimed 
Talbot, ‘if you were other than a 
churchman that dare join the word 
with my wife’s pure and honorable 
name, I would dash that pillar with 
your brains! I tell you, churl priest, 
this lady is my wife, and I defy the 
powers of hell to take her from me! 
Our marriage is not void! it is your 
condemnation of an innocent man that 
is void and ineffectual! Ellen, m 
bride, my own beloved wife, come wit 
me; let them call us what they will; 
you are mine now in the eyes of God 
vm are mine, Ellen, and [ am yours 
till death parts us !” 

“ Daughter,” said the churchman, 
“ this is the voice of the tempter! if 
you listen, you are lost! I tell you 
plainly, your marriage is annulled: 
ah !—methinks it needed but these 
threats against myself to satisfy us of 
this sacrilegious murderer’s regard for 
the bodies of God’s ministers !” 

“ Oh, my child,” exclaimed Dame 
Keating, taking Ellen earnestly and 
affectionately by the hand that was 
disengaged, “it breaks my heart to 
have to urge you to deal so with my 
own kinsman; but think of the dis- 
grace you would bring upon your fa- 
ther’s name—ah! would you have it 
said that Paul Dudley’s daughter played 
the wanton? I knew your father well, 
and, though Sir John Talbot be related 
as he is to me, I would not see an ho- 
nest man’s daughter bring shame upon 
the sod that is not yet green above his 
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grave, for the sake of a man whose crimes 
have already brought too much shame 
upon us all.——Come with me, m 
poor child; you shall be cared for as if 
ou were my own—why, gracious 
eaven, he is excommunicated, and it 
is a mortal sin to touch him !” 

“ Would you make yourself bone 
and bone with one who is damned in 
every joint of his body ?” cried the 
churchman. 

“The curse would be upon your 
children,” exclaimed Dame Margaret: 
“ No priest would give them baptism |” 

«“ Kinswoman,” said Talbot, “ I little 
looked for this at your hands. Ellen! 
if you think I did that murder, you 
must believe them: if you doubt my 
oath and honor” 

The unhappy girl, whose eyes had 
been fixed upon the ground, while grief 
and shame contended with indignant 
pride in her bosom, looked up with a 
piteous smile as he spoke, and, with- 
drawing her hand from the trembling 
grasp of Dame Keating, placed it in 
his: “ Let us go,” she said, and her 
eye kindled, and the colour mounted 
on her cheek as she looked round with 
meek resolution; “if my father were 
here, it is what he would approve: he 
never doubted your word, and, with his 
blessing, we will go together.” 

The kindly churchman was touched 
by her devoted constancy—“ Go in 
peace, then, poor daughter of afilic- 
tion!” he said, as they departed, and 
his sister, again bursting into tears, 
sobbed aloud. 

Talbot’s heart was too full to speak ; 
he led his bride forth in silence. Their 
eyes were dazzled with the broad day- 
light of the nave, and they walked 
forward scarce knowing whither. Many 
of the people had not yet left the 
church, and all down the long aisles 
were groupes and single figures 
standing or walking to and fro, while 
round the main western doorway a 
crowd was still feeding the stream that 
oured out on the open green, or 
ingered round the porch and in the 
shadow of the great tower, busied with 
endless rumours and speculations on 
the dreadful event they had been 
told of from the altar. Ellen had 
borne all with a dry eye; her father’s 
name alone had made her aware that it 
required any effort to suppress her 
tears; but now, in the sudden glare, 
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and exposed to the eyes of such a 
multitude—for her imagination crowded 
the whole nave of the church with con- 
scious and inquisitive faces—her sight 
had nearly failed her altogether ; she 
could just see a broad field of many 
coloured light shining high up in the 
hazy air before her, and knew that it 
was the great stained window over the 
doorway. She could not bear the 
thought of passing through the crowd. 
“Come this way, love,” she said in a 
low voice, and drew her supporter 
gently to the left. Talbot turned from 
the encounter of the multitude with a 
confused sense of shame and gratula- 
tion, and led his bride almost mechani- 
cally towards the more private passage 
through the chapter-house. He was 
still breathing hard from the excitement 
of his anger against Keating, still quiver- 
ing with the mingled rage and terror 
that had taken possession of him on 
hearing himself denounced so horribly 
by the dean ; but there was joy in his 
heart, sweet and sustaining through it 
all. He had loved Ellen for years ; 
often, before she had given him high 
and grateful token of the truest affec- 
tions in every difficulty they had had 
to encounter, yet he had never loved her 
half so well as he did now, even to his 
own amazement, to think that his heart 
had room forsuch increased attachment, 
He had always, until now, seen her 
a favourite child, under the tender and 
unremitting care of a fond father, with 
every difficulty smoothed for her, every 
trial that could be turned from her 
path averted ; but today she had stood 
alone by his side when he was quail- 
ing; she had, by her unaided magna- 
nimity, sustained him when he was de- 
spairing ; she was now going out upon 
the world to dare the worst that woman 
can endure for his sake ; and neither 
his dread of the misery, nor his horror 
of the contumely that he knew awaited 
them, could stifle the joy of his secret 
heart, to think that the love of such a 
woman was his own, Such were the 
feelings that crowded his breast with 
emotions innumerable and indescrib- 
able, as he passed on to the low door- 
way that was to turn him and his 
young wife out upon the world. Yet, 
dreadful as their sufferings had been 
within these walls, he could not but 
look upon the scene without the 
threshold, as a strange country, and 
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feel that the steps which were bearing 
him forth upon its inhospitable pre- 
cincts, clung with reluctant weight to 
the very stones of even that fatal and 
ill-omened sanctuary. Through the open 
doors he could see the green fields, fresh 
and sunny, with their blue aerial boun- 
dary of distant mountain : he could even 
hear the songs of birds among the 
bushes, and the peaceful flow of the 
little river gliding unseen between their 
green and bowery banks ; but his heart 
had no sympathy for the smiling face 
of nature, and he could have sat down 
in the gloomiest corner of the cloisters 
and have felt himself at that moment 
in a fitter home. With these mournful 
imaginations gathering darkly over the 
one spark of pride still living in his 
heart, he was leading Ellen forth in 
silence, when he felt some one twitch 
his mantle, and turning, found Dame 
Keating by his side. She was crossing 
and blessing herself after the pollution 
of his touch, but her face too plainly 
betokened the sorrow and commisera- 
tion that were already prevailing at 
her heart, to leave any room for anger 
at this acknowledgment of her doubtful 
abhorrence. “May the blessed Virgin 
pardon me,” she whispered, “if I have 
touched the wretch they say you are. 
Ah, John, John, if you did it, may 
God forgive us both! but I cannot 
keep the jewels of this unfortunate 

oung creature,” and she put the strong 

ox, which for safety she had brought 
with her, into the passive hands of her 
kinsman. “ Be kind to her, dear cou- 
sin—sweet Queen of Heaven, pardon 
me that I should say so !—But be kind 
to her, kinsman ; for, bad as they say 
you are, you are still my kinsman, 
though to my shame and bitter sorrow 
be it spoken : but be kind to her, John 
Talbot; she has borne more for your 
sake this day than ever woman did for 
man before.” 

“Oh, come away,” said Ellen, faintly; 
“give me air; { cannot bear this much 
longer.” 

Talbot would have bestowed some 
farewell on his kindhearted kinswoman, 
even in the midst of all the alarm 
which Ellen’s sudden faintness caused 
him ; but, without waiting for a word 
of reply, Dame Keating had turned 
away as if afraid of being detected 
near him. The consciousness that he 
was shunned as an infected being now 


came upon him bitterly and antly; 
but he sebdeed the ding Cie hea 
and drawing his bride’s arm closer 
under his, led her with anxious haste 
into the open air. This seemed to 
revive her, for her step for a moment 
assumed new firmness as she drew him 
with an earnest pressure of his arm 
towards the green hedgerow that sepa- 
rated the precincts of the cathedral on 
that side from the open country : but 
she uttered not a word ; and ere they 
had gained the meadow to which she 
strove to urge her hurrying footsteps, 
he felt her arm quiver convulsively, in 
the agony of her silent strife against 
the grasp of the fainting fit. He would 
have taken her in his arms, but she 
still struggled with her shuddering, and 
tottered on until they had gained the 
other side of the enclosure—then, 

ielding at once, she sunk into his em- 

race, swooning as if the hand of death 
had been upon her. And now, in 
proportion as her constancy throughout 
the trial they had passed had~ been 
more enduring and heroic than his, 
so was her prostration before the power 
of returning passion more complete 
and permanent. She lay in his arms 
dead-swooned, cold and motionless, as 
though she were never to draw the 
breath of life again. He bent over 
her for a while in speechless and fixed 
agony; he had known it was coming 
to this from the moment they left the 
cathedral ; yet, now that she lay help- 
less and insensible before him, he could 
make no exertion, think of no means 
to revive her or to help her. It seemed 
to him that the curse was beginning to 
be fulfilled, and that he was struck 
already with the threatened imbecility 
of the palsy. But a gush of feeling 
rose at last that burst away this clammy 
oppression from about his heart: he 
sprang up, with many an exclamation 
of terrified fondness, raised her inert 
weight like an infant in his arms, and 
ran with her to the bank of the stream : 
there, with tremulously eager hands, he 
bathed her brows from the cool channel, 
unbound the clasping of her mantle, 
and loosened the simple girdle that 
encircled her waist, praying to the 
saints, and calling on her own name by 
turns, while he kissed her pale lips and 
cheeks, or held her damp hands in his, 
as if life’ could not depart while he 
retained possession of them. At last 
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the long-drawn sigh came, and her 
eyes opened on the blue summer hea- 
vens above them. She gave a long 
and gradual Jook at all around her, 
and again sighing: heavily, attempted 
to sit ups but it was more than she had 
strength to bear. “Oh, I am deadl 

sick,” she murmured, and sunk back 
on her bridegroom’s breast. He clasped 
her to his bosom with many a tender 
incoherency of passionate fondness, 
and she did not, after, raise her head 
from its place until her tears had long 
flowed fully and relievingly. When 
her heart was again calm, poor Ellen 
rose, and Talbot, with his arm en- 
circling her waist, stood up to depart 
with her. Both hesitated—for neither 
had a home to goto. They saw their 
conscious desolateness in one another’s 
eyes, and both, without a word, sat 
down again, tacitly agreeing to con- 
sult over their unformed plans and 
melancholy prospects. Ellen was the 
first to open their little council, and, 
God bless the gentle heart of woman! 
her wan lips wore a faint smile, and 
her eyes, amid all their depth of woful 
contemplation, were filled with the 
light of tenderness and affectionate 
reliance as she spoke. 

“ Wherever we go, dear John,” she 
said, and softly placed her hand in his, 
“we will always have our own hearts 
to turn to, and with a satisfied heart 
all places will be alike to me.” 

“And to me, sweet heart!” he re- 
plied fondly ; “and I am better satisfied 
to have your hand here in mine, with 
all that we have suffered and all we 
have to suffer, than if we had never 
had a misfortune to make us know how 
dear we are to one another.” 

They were silent again for a little 
while, forgetting in a thrilling succes- 
sion of sweet emotions, that they had 
sat down to talk of any thing but their 
mutual affection. “ It is strange,” said 
Ellen, after a pause of some moments, 
“it is strange how light and reconciled 
JT now feel. I think there is surel 
some good fortune before us ; for al 
though the sight of the green fields 
always makes me cheerful, yet when I 
think how changed everything is since 
the last time I walked in these mea- 
dows, I feel that it cannot be their 
influence that lightens my heart sd 
much. What would you think, love, 
if they were to send to’ tell you that 
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some sudden chance had revealed the 
truth of all this dreadful business, and 
that you were clear of any charge 
connected with it ”” 

“Ah Ellen!” and he paused and 
sighed—* I wish I could bear this with 

our gentle cheerfulness; and I will 

ear it, love, as meekly as I may, for 
_ sake. But, alas! there is little 

ope of justice for me now, unless He who 
knows my heart, and sees how clear of 
that guilt it is, will lend me higher aid 
than human friends—if friends I have 
on earth—could ever give me.” At 
the mention of their great Father's 
name, both looked up together into 
the blue depths of the sky ; and though 
their lips moved not, the prayer of two 
innocent hearts ascended, pure and 
acceptable, to the throne of mercy. 

Talbot rose with his bride’s hand in 
his. “Come away, sweet heart,” he 
said ; “I know now where we shall 
go.” She rose without a word of 
question, and they walked hand-in- 
hand back past the cathedral. 

“T am going to the Primate, Ellen,” 
said Talbot, as they turned their steps 
toward the city walls ; “it is what you 
approved of at first, and it is the right 
course.” 

“It is the right course,” she replied, 
with a voice of glad assent ; “it is the 
very thought that was in my own 
heart when we rose. I am glad 
of this ; I am thankful to heaven ; for 
indeed,” and she lowered her voice to 
a tone of greater earnestness, “ I think 
this counsel was given us from above.” 

Talbot was silent for a moment, and 
then, in a corresponding tone, said— 
“ Do you know, Eten, I had the same 
belief on my own mind ; if Thad not 
felt that it was so, I would never have 
come away as I did, without consulting 

you.” 

“ Ah, dear John,” replied the gentle 
and modest girl, “you are now my 
husband, and I am well content to be 
guided by you; and since we go ona 
common impulse, as. I trust we ever 
shall, come on; I am not wearied ; 
where does the Primate lodge ?” 

“TI fear, Ellen, we must make a long 
journey to seek him. I heard yester- 
day that he was gone into the north.” 

“ Well, love, we will follow him—it 
is not so far to Armagh.” 

“ Bless. you, dearest !—But we will 
not have so far to go; it is but five 
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miles beyond Drogheda; he is at 
Monasterboyce, with the Abbot 
O’Miaughlin. I heard he would 
remain there till after the festival of 
Saint Maolish.” 

“Then we will go to Monaster- 
boyce,” said she, with cheerful assent. 
“ Indeed I think I know the place : 
there is a round tower that you leave 
upon the left as you go from Drogheda 
to Dunleer ; the abbey is in a valley, 
but the tower rises higher than the 
low hills about it. I remember it quite 
well; we were going to Sir Brian 
Plunket’s, of Athclare Castle—” She 
stopped suddenly, and was seized with 
some strong emotion. ‘Talbot fondly 
sought to know what it was that gave 
her pain, but tears were for a while his 
only reply ; at length the afflicted girl 
told him—* My father was with us 
that day, and my mother—it was 
almost the last time I ever saw her. 
She sailed from Drogheda for Bristol 
the Monday after—and she never came 
back. Oh, my poor father, if he were 
with us today we would have a differ- 
ent prospect before us. Oh, that he 
were ! ut no ; now that he is gone, 
it is better that he was taken before 


he had seen this day !” 


“Tf he had lived to see it, love” 

“Oh, it would have broken his 
heart !” 

“ Not with shame, Ellen; the father 
never lived that would not have been 
proud to call you his daughter, both 
today and every day since I first saw 
your face ; and I today am prouder to 
call you my wife than if I were the 
king of England! May God give rest 
to the souls of them that are gone ; 
and if we speed well in our errand, I 
vow, by the cross of Saint Boyne, that 
there shall be a mass said for the repose 
of their spirits, in every abbey church 
within the pale.” 

“ And I,” said Ellen, “ vow, if we 
succeed with the Primate, a chalice of 
pure silver to Saint Boyce’s altar, and 
a rich cover of filagree to the bell of 
the blessed Patrick at Armagh.” 

By this they were at the city gates. 
Talbot did not trust himself with a 
look towards the house of his kins- 
woman, but led his bride direct into the 
city by the same way he had come to 
seek her. The throng of the market 
was abated, and they passed on without 
obstacle or delay, Ellen making no 








enquiry as to what further steps her 
protector was about to take, until, in 
passing the fruit dealers’ stalls, Talbot 
observed the same man whom he had 
so fiercely flung out of his way that 
morning. 

“ Come hither, knave,” said he, his 
first impulse being to make him some 
amends for his violence, “here is a 
rosenoble to cure thy bruises.” 

Peter for a moment stood upon his 
dignity, and debated whether he should 
not refuse the proffered guerdon of his 
humiliation ; but the sight of the coin 
overcame the recollection of his fall, 
and he stretched out his hand. 

“ By my bones and body, Tierna,” 
said he, “and that is a sore oath, it 
will tale a full crown of this to make 
good the breakage of these honest 
men’s fruit baskets : 1 went from your 
nobleness’s shoulder like a putting- 
stone.” 

“I gave thee a shrewd fling, dar 
lamh!” replied Talbot, smiling : “ but 
tell me now, wilt thou do a friendly 
turn by me ? for I want one to go to 
Master Witherington’s on the Mer- 
chant’s-quay, to tell him, that if he 
send a good horse, with Irish saddle 
and pillion-furniture, to Master Har- 
vey’s, in the Skinner Row without 
delay, he will find a purchaser who 
will not stand upon a mark more or 
less, so that the beast be large and 
strong boned, trained to carry double, 
and fit in every appointment for a 
Duine Wasail and his Bantierna to 
ride.” 

“ Master,” said Peter, “I will do the 
thing you ask—not in regard of being 
hired, as it were ; for I am English by 
blood, and we do not render service to 
the Irishry, except out of simple 
good-will, or upon discretion, as a man 
might say; nevertheless, for the sake 
of good fellowship, which a man may 
practise by a man FE 

“ Off, knave!” cried the disguised 
knight ; “dost thou stand to prate with 
me? Do my errand quickly, sirrah ; 
there is another rosenoble where the 
first came from ; or, if thou like not 
thy work, here is a fist that thou hast 
tasted already.” 

“ By the devil !” cried Peter in great 
amazement, as he started off at his 
best pace for Witherington’s, “ this is 
O’Neill, or O’Connor at the least. 
Staff of Patrick! he throws his money 
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about him like a prince. These Irishry, 
I thought, dealt only in cows; but 
this Tierna More distributes his hard 
coin to the full as freely as his knocks, 
and that, as one of his own kern might 
say, is plenty go léor, 

Meanwhile, the young couple pro- 
ceeded up the steep of Werburgh-street. 
There had been frequent shots all 
morning from the castle walls against 
the insurgents’ batteries at Preston’s 
Inns ; and now, as they came near the 
castle, they passed many groupes ga- 
thered about the street corners, busied 
with speculations on the progress of 
the siege. The rebel cannon had not 
yet begun to play, but all the neigh- 
bourhood of the barbican echoed with 
sharp and continued discharges of 
matchlocks and other small arms. So 
accustomed were both to these sounds 
of strife, that neither Talbot nor his 
bride bestowed much attention on that 
quarter, until they were come out on 
the open ground in front of Christ 
Church. ere, at the end of the 
Skinner's Row, they were obliged to 
come to a stand, from the throng of 
citizens that lined the nearer side of 
the street, under shelter of the houses, 
watching the motions of the insurgents 
on the right, where all the slope of the 
hill between them and the castle was 
crowded with native troops and covered 
with gabions, fascines, and the various 
material of such operations. This part 
of the besiegers’ position was protected 
by the buildings on a line with that 
side of the castle wall, but al] the foot 
of the hill was within range from the 
barbican, and there a corps of pioneers 
and sappers were busy raising a breast- 
work of earth, and constructing the 

latform of their battery, under a smart 
re, as has been said, from the threat- 
ened walls in front. 

“Whoistheir captain ofthe trenches?” 
Talbot heard one citizen demand of his 
neighbour. 

“A foster-brother of Thomas-an- 
teeda himself,” was the reply; “one 
Captain Parez.” 

“ But is it true that any of the vil- 
lains we have just heard excommuni- 
cated hold command in the rebel 
battery ?” 

“True enough, Sir; Wafer and 
Teling are both there; I saw them 
ride down within the last quarter of 
an hour. The horrid wretches! little 
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good can come, Sir, of the work they 
have their bloody hands in: as for 
Talbot, there is a report that he has 
strangled himself.” 

“A fit end for him, but foul play, 
Sir, for the hangman. Ah, by Saint 
George, it makes the blood of an Eng- 
lishman boil to see Irish rebels tearing 
up our streets to plant their cannon 
against the King’s castle, without let 
or hindrance, in the very midst of us.” 

“ Never fret thy heart, neighbour ; 
the castle will hold out for a good 
three months. Hark ye—the mayor 
and aldermen had a meeting today ; 
and what do you think they have done? 

“ I know not—mined the rebel bat- 
tery, ha ?” 

“No; but they have sent Master 
Herbert to the King : he sails this 
evening ; and, hark ye, on the royal 
answer will depend whether we keep 
our terms with these scum of rebellion 
or no.” 

“TI would he were gone and come 
again: but, ho, yonder come more of 
them—saints and martyrs! there be 
not less than an hundred wild gallo- 
glass under yonder pennon.” 

“I know the ensign well: it is Bur- 
nel’s of Balgriffen. Hunger and thirst 
be his portion! it was he who coun- 
selled to stop the passes out of Meath: 
three of my curriers were within a meal 
of being famished—sweet Queen of 
Heaven, to see how they ravened at 
the raw hides! But here come these 
rascal Irishry ; a curse upon them for 
prick-eared hairy savages!” As he 
spoke there was a stir among the mul- 
titude, and Talbot pushed his way 
through, just as Burnel’s troop came up 
at a sharp trot from the bridge. At the 
same moment a child, a fine boy of 
about five, ran out upon the skirt of the 
crowd, and stood gazing, in infantine 
amazement, on the show. A galloglass 
observing him, dismounted as the troop 
filed past, and caught him up. He was 
holding the infant on his saddle bow, 
and had taken his grasp of the mane, 
to leap to his stirrupless seat, when 
Talbot started forward and seized him. 

“ Villain !” he cried, “let the child 
go! As I live by bread, it is. little 
Jeniko Harvey !—why, Jeniko, my boy, 
do you not know me ?” 

he galloglass, who would probably 
have struck his skene through the hody 
of anyone in English costume that had 
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taken such rude hold of him, stood for 
a moment hesitating whether to resist 
or obey the commands of the seeming 
Duine Wasail ; but before he had either 
yielded the child or made an actual 
struggle to retain him, a horseman 
dashed up the hill, from the castle, 
calling to Burnel to hurry on with his 
troop. “ Dar dioul /” he cried, “what 
dispute is this?—ho, Tieg Ballagh, 
mount !—never mind the child; there 
are enough already. Keep together in 
the rere, mo vouchalee. Push on, Master 
Burnel ; we will be ready to unmask 
the culverins in less than five minutes.” 

Itwas Parez, and it was well that Tal- 
bot stood between Ellenand his enemy’s 
glance; for, although his native cos- 
tume was an effectual disguise in his 
own case, so long as he stood alone, he 
would soon have been discovered had 
she been recognised. As it was, the 
galloglass relinquished his hold of the 
child, and the knight, taking him in his 
arms, turned away, though it went hard 
with him to seem to shrink from the 
eye of any man, but of all others most 
from that of his rival and mortal foe. 

“ My poor child !—it is doubly for- 
tunate that I saved him, Ellen,” he 
said, as he directed his steps towards 
the lower end of the Row, next the 
Ormond gate. “It will need some such 
service to conciliate his father, with 
whom I must have certain dealings that 
will discover me before we can start 
upon our journey.” 

“He is a sweet boy,” she replied ; 
“saints forbid that any harm should 
happen him! What could the Irish 
soldier have wanted with the infant ?” 

“1 cannot tell, in truth ; but I sus- 
pect some villainy.” 

As he spoke, there was a confused 
clamour among the more distant crowd, 
that soon swelled into a general hub- 
bub of screams, curses, and cries of 
rage and despair. The rebels had seized 
the children of the richest citizens, and 
the report was, that they were placing 
them on the top of their breastwork, to 
deter the garrison of the castle from 
firing on their engineers! Every parent 
that heard the news imagined his or her 
child foremost in the sacrifice. “ Queen 
of Heaven! who saw my little Mary ?°— 
“ Willy, Willy my child, where are 
you ?”——* Oh, holy and blessed Patrick! 
what. has become of my darling in- 
fants ?”—« To arms, to arms! gather 
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down to the castle every man! Will 
you stand by and see your children 
made marks of for the bullets and arrows 
of your own friends ? Bring bills and 
hatchets ; we are enough to trample 
the unnatural villains into their own 
trenches if we but strike together !”— 
“ King of the elements! there go the 
battering cannon!” and the deep report 
of the first salvo of three pieces of 
heavy ordnance came with a stunning 
effect on the agitated multitude. 

“It is a horrid villainy !” exclaimed 
Talbot ; “the very concussion of the 
air will shake their little limbs to 
pieces! I bled, myself, at both ears the 
first battery of breaching guns I served 
in—Jeniko, my poor child, it was well 
I saw you.” 

Ellen shuddered as the crackling 
rattle of small arms from the castle wall 
grew distinct again in her ears after the 
heavier explosion from the batteries 
had ceased entirely to fill them, and 
would have given way to her own ex- 
clamations of terror amid the common 
tumult of rage and execration, but just 
then a respectable matron rushed out 
of the door of a warehouse a little far- 
ther on, clapping her hands and scream- 
ing in such an agony of anguish as kept 
her involuntarily silent before the power 
of a more overwhelming grief. As she 
flew past, little Jeniko cried out and 
stretched forth his arms: it. was his 
mother, but she saw him not ; she had 
missed him but the moment before, and 
nothing could now persuade her that 
he was not set up as a mark for the 
hottest of the firing. Talbot cried after 
her ; but his voice was drowned in the 
universal uproar, and the crowd, which 
made ready way for the frantic steps of 
a mother seeking her lost child, re- 
fused, until too late, to open before the 
pursuit of one in whose object they did 
not at once so sympathise. At the same 
moment there arose a fresh commotion 
in the midst of the general broil; for a 
new party of the insurgents came gal- 
loping furiously in from the Ormond 
gate, and drove the people on either 
side from before them with headlong 
violence, as they thundered up past 
Christ Church cloisters. Their leader's 
face was flushed with honest indignation. 
“ Before God, I am ashamed of the 
cause!” he cried, as his troop went past 
like a whirlwind. There was no need 
to turn to recognise Sir Oliver Fitzge- 
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rald: he was attended by De la Hyde 
and about a dozen other gentlemen. 
Seeing the hopelessness of overtaking 
Dame Harvey in the midst of such 
confusion, Talbot went straight to her 
husband’s house. The warehouse in 
front was deserted; everything was 
lying open to the street. Talbot called 
aloud, but neither Master Harvey nor 
any of his people came. The child, 
terrified at ull it had witnessed, and 
dreading he knew not what, from not 
seeing his parents in their accustomed 
places, wept aloud, and clung to Ellen. 
In the meantime, through the unglazed 
windows the people could be heard ex- 
claiming and questioning—* Saints in 
glory! see what a dust rose at that last 
discharge !—ah, there goes a buttress 
at the least, or a great piece of the main 
wall ; did you hear the rumble? Why, 
Sir, White cannot hold out three days 
before such battering as this.” 

“ Oh, if the poor unfortunate children 
were safe I would not care if they took 
the castle tomorrow.” 

“ The unnatural monsters! they were 
born without mothers, or they could 
not have the heart to do it. But I 
can’t believe it: there’s a man in the 
crowd I heard say it was all false.” 

“I pray Heaven it may be so ; but 
I heard that Alderman FitzSimon’s 
little boy—God help the poor young 
creature, and he not eight years old!— 
was set upon the top of one of the bas- 
kets of earth that they have at each side 
of every gun, and that they had not 
fired twice till he dropped dead, out of 
mere terror.” 

“ That can’t be, for I saw his father 
but now, and he says he left them all 
safe at the New Gate not ten minutes 

one.” 

“ I’m sure I hope heartily it may be 
so—but sweet Virgin have pity on poor 
Mistress Harvey! I wonder has she 
found her little boy.” 

As the citizen spoke Master Harvey 
and some of his friends appeared, bear- 
ing in his wife, who had sunk under 
terror and exhaustion, after a fruitless 
search for her child down to the very 
trenches of the Irish, The moment the 
father’s eye fell on his son, he snatched 
him up, and, without waiting to bestow 
more than a single caress on his reco- 
vered treasure, placed him on the bosom 
of his half-insensible wife: the child 
put his arms about his mother’s neck, 
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and the warm touch of his little cheeks 
and hands restored her: she strained 
him to her breast, uttering the low, 
quivering Irish cry of joy, and before its 
prolonged cadence died away, the little 
boy’s face was steepedwith her tears, and 
her heart was lightened of all its burden 
of terror—she was now only oppressed 
with gratitude—* Oh, God be praised 
for ever! but whom am I to thank, un- 
der Him, for bringing back my darling ? 
Why, they had him up on one of their 
very horses! My child, my darling 
child, who was it that saved you ?” 
The boy raised his glistening face, 
and pointed to Talbot, who, with Ellen, 
stood back at the entrance into the 
more private part of the warehouse ; 
for Master Harvey, who was an ar- 
mourer and goldsmith, as well as a 
drapier, had a back apartment separated 
from his clothing stalls, where his goods 
of greater value were arranged for the 
eyes of the more wealthy and curious. 
The glad mother advanced, with eager 
gratitude, to give her thanks and bless- 
ings to the preserver of her only little 
one ; but Talbot motioned her to fol- 
low him to the-apartment described, 
and did not allow her to take his hand 
or look in his face till they were out 
of sight of those without. The poor 
woman thought that, perhaps, he meant 
to ask for some remuneration, and de- 
sired to prefer his claim without ex- 
posing his necessity to strangers ; and 
she had already fixed on such: a pre- 
sent as she thought should fully satisfy 
@ man so circumstanced ; but when she 
went up close to him, notwithstanding 
all the change of dress, she recognised 
his features at a glance. Talbot stood 
with his finger on his lips: Dame 
Harvey set her little boy hurriedly 
down, and turned pale as ashes, while 
she crossed herself, and drew back, 
shuddering, as if from the infection of 
the plague. Ellen drew close to her 
bridegroom, and took his hand : there 
was not a word spoken yet by any of 
the three. At last Talbot said, in a low 
voice, “ Dame, the churge is false ; I 
am an innocent and a wronged man.” 
She was busy making the sign of the 
cross over her little boy: she now 
seemed absolutely afraid to touch him, 
after the hands i had been in: she 
looked up once at Ellen with an expres- 
sion of intense pity ; but, while the 
tears came again to her eyes, for com- 
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passion, she shook from head to foot 
for horror. 

“Call in Master Harvey,” said 
Talbot, loud enough to be heard in the 
outer apartment. The worthy trader 
started, for he thought he knew the 
voice ; but surelyit could not be! . He 
dismissed those who were with him, and 
having closed the half door, and cast a 
eareful look at the barring of the 
stall windows, obeyed the summons, 
but not without a presentiment that 
there was something amiss. On enter- 
ing, he found his wife, in pitiable trepi- 
dation, with a jar of consecrated water, 
sprinkling the child. “It is Talbot 
himself,” she whispered in a tone of 
horror, as he came in. “ My stars, my 
blessed stars! what has brought him 
here ?” 

The child was too much frightened 
by his mother’s earnestness to reply, or 
he would have reminded her of the so 
soon forgotten obligation; but Harvey 
himself, although he drew back in great 
dismay, was not so utterly deprived of 
reflection by his consternation. “Alack, 
alack,” cried he, “that it should ever 
have come to this! Sir John, Sir John, 
I told you your courses would bring 
to a bad end some day. You are 

ost—lost—and though you have saved 
me my child, my house is cursed by your 
resence, from the hearth-stone to the 
ing-post. God help me! I would not 
be the man to be churlish of my thanks 
for a service; but what can I do? 
what can I do ?” 

“ Master Harvey,” said Talbot, in 
the irritation of momentary disgust, 
“there are some trinkets of my mother’s 
that I left with you the day before yes- 


terday.” 

“« You did, you did,” exclaimed the 
trader, bustling in his drawers, and pre- 
sently taking forth the pieces of jewel- 


lery, with trembling hands he spread 
them on the top of the cabinet, “ There 
they are, all; take them yourself, Sir 
John ; you will find them all there.” 
“Master Harvey,” continued the 
knight, “what I want is this: you value 
these trinkets at two hundred and ten 
ieces : give me one hundred ; I have, 
indeed, a pressing necessity, and it 
would aid me much. Give me one hun- 
dred gold pieces and a straight sword 
—I would wish a Milan blade, if it 
please you: these and a good dagger, 
and keep the trinkets for me for a 
Vou. V. 
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month ; and if I pay you not within 
that time, why, keep them, and let 
them be —_ own. Do you mark me, 
Master Harvey ? a hundred gold pieces, 
a Milan blade, silver-mounted, as fits 
a gentleman, and a good dagger.” 

“T have furnished you with one dag- 
ger too much already, Sir John Talbot.” 

“ Death and perdition, Sir, I am 
sick of this babble! Give me the mo- 
ney and the weapons at once, or say 
that you will not. By the bright heaven, 
these sordid hypocrites would drive a 
man mad !” 

“Tam no hypocrite, Sir John Tal- 
bot,” said the merchant ; but he spoke 
mildly for a man contradicting so odious 
a charge, for his eye, even as it was 
kindling into defiance, fell on the child, 
and he remembered how irritating his 
wife’s unconscious question of “ what 
brought him here?” must have been 
to any man after his doing them so vi- 
tala service. “I am no hypocrite, Sir 
John Talbot: sordid I may be, for 
trade makes all men love profit; yet I 
owe you more for what you have done 
for me today than the value of these 
trinkets ten times over. Here is the 
money ; here—God forgive me !—here 
are the weapons : take them, Sir John; 
take trinkets and all ; and if you need 
more, take more. There is my open 
till—put in your hand; take all you 
want : but, for the sake of an honest 
man and a happy family, go your ways 
in peace; we will pay dear for the 
time you have been here already!” 

“ Master Harvey,” said Talbot, deeply 

moved, “I have been sorely tried to- 
day : I feel it a sort of insult to myself 
to make further protestations of my 
complete innocence in that charge ; 
and so, forgive me my impatience; you 
said no more than I must expect from 
every man who penetrates my disguise. 
Master Harvey—but this is not to the 
point, yet I will tell you—I was mar- 
ried this morning to this lady”. 
“ Alack, alack !” cried poor Mistress 
Harvey, and came forward the mo- 
ment she heard the words —“ and 
when I took her hand in mine for bet- 
ter for worse, I had as little thought of 
what was going to happen as if Arche 
bishop Alan had never lived. Ah, 
gracious powers ! to think that I could 
bring you before God’s altar with the 
blood of a murdered bishop hardly cold 
upon the hands that shed it—it is more 
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Ellen, love, than the heart of man, 
wicked as it is, could ever imagine ; it is 
more than the world ever can orever will 
believe! But, Master Harvey, what I 
would say is, forgive me my impatience ; 
I do not need to use your generous 
offer ; this sum will be enough for our 
present necessities. We are going to 
claim the interference of the church ; 
and you see, Master’ Harvey, that, 
hardly as they think of me, there is one 
here who believes my innocence, and is 
still willing to share my fortunes ; so 
that, I thank God, I am not so wretched 
under this trial as you may at first have 
ue me.” 

e took up the money and weapons 
as he ae and, buckling on the 
sword, turned to the street door, where 
a horse was now waiting, as he had de- 
sired.. While he was engaged in 
making his purchase—and he had be- 
taken ca f to it the earlier, because 
he felt his own words were beginning 
to unman him—Ellen had been detain- 
ed by the first act of kindness or sym- 
pathy she had met with from another 
since taking on herself her share of the 
odium and abhorrence her unfortunate 
husband had been that morning sub- 
jected to. Dame Harvey had risen with 
exclamations of pity and astonishment 
when she heard that she was Talbot’s 
wife, and the more the good woman 
considered her situation, the more was 
her heart touched with compassion for 
her ; so young as she was—so blame- 
less and so devoted. As Talbot spoke, 
she had drawn nearer to her, gazing 
with increasing solicitude on both, and 
gradually overcoming the selfishness of 
superstitious fear, until, when they 
turned to go away, she could resist her 
compassionate impulses no longer, but 
yielded ut once to a gush of generous 
tenderness, and, bursting into tears, 
took Ellen by the hand. “My poor 
child,” she said, “my poor young affec- 
tionate creature, God help you! it is 
a hard trial you have to go through. 
Alack, alack! it is he that has a good 
right to be the kind husband to you: 
and have you hopes, dear, that you will 
get the—the—that the church will 
listen to you favourably at all ?” 

“Indeed, Madam,” replied poor Ellen, 
* I can hardly say why, but I do hope 
for the best, and I put great trust in 
the ness of God. We are going 
first to Archbishop Cromer.” 
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“ And where is he, dear ?” 

“ We hope to find him at Monaster- 
bape ; and if he be not there, we are 
willing to go farther.” 

“ 1 wish to Heaven, my poor daughi- 
ter, I could ; but I dare not; and yet 
if I could I would ask you to stay ; 
but, alack—” 

“Dear Madam, I would not delay 
an hour on this journey for anything 
that I know of, except the pardon we 
go to seek. Oh, if we had that, I should 
not need much pressing, for friends like 
you will be rare with us till then.” 

“ Alack-a-day, I am not half the 
friend I ought to be; but, my daughter, 
you are going to ride; we must seek 
you out some fitter travelling gear than 
this light mantle ; and his poor hun- 
dred pieces, that is but a scant provi- 
sion for the road ;. and, alas, he has no 
way of making more.” 

“ Dear Madam,” said Ellen, showing 
the jewel case which Talbot had placed 
in her hands when he turned to deal 
with the owner of the horse—* Dear 
Madam, we have enough—we have 
more than enough : if we had but as 
good fortune in everything else, we 
might be a happy pair this day.” 

“ Well, dear, it makes me glad to 
hear you say so ; though I would have 
been almost better pleased if I could 
have helped you in that way: but, 
saints above! now that I look at your 
face again—why, surely I know you, 
dear !—Queen of Glory! it is our old 
neighbour Dudley’s daughter!” The 
good woman’s hospitable solicitude now 
overbore all recollection of her terror 
and its cause. She made Ellen sit 
down; she hurried to place refresh- 
ment before her: she was full of grief 
for, her father’s untimely end, and talked 
with kindly and sincere emotion of his 
virtues, his integrity, and his neigh- 
bourly and friendly goodwill towards 
her and her’s: but Ellen, although she, 
too, was fluttered for a moment into the 
admission of new feelings, much sooner 
found the thought that was, from the 
first, nearest her heart assert its mas- 
tery over the rest.—* I cannot, indeed I 
cannot,” she said, as the kind woman 
urged her to eat, and pressed her to 
taste of a cup of Spanish wine; “ dear 
Madam, I cannot eat: I must go to 
my husband ; Sir John is waiting for 
me, and I must not stay away from him 
now.” 
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Gocd Mistress Harvey was at once 
recalled from the field of more conge- 
nial sentiment, where her naturally ten- 
der feelings, glad of their release from 
their late restraint, would fain have 
played the truant a little longer ; but 
she started at the mention of Talbot's 
name, and in an instant was covered 
with renewed confusion. She saw that the 
— of the poor girl would not permit 

er to partake of hospitality from which 
her husband was excluded, and the 
thought of letting one in his condition 
break bread with her or her family was 
so repulsive to herself, that she could not 
endure it. She got up in pitiable dis- 
tress, as Ellen meekly rose from the 
table. “ Alack-a-day, alas, and alack-a- 
day !” she exclaimed, “that ever the 
time should come when I dare not ask 
your father’s son-in-law to sit at my 
board or drink but a poor cup of wine 
with me! but I dare not ; J dare not” 
—and the poor woman’s eye glanced 
again, with an expression of dread and 
deprecation, towards the little vessel of 
holy-water that she had replaced, with 
its sprinkler of rosemary, on the mantel- 
piece. “I dare not do it, dear, or I 
would ; but I have my child to look 
to, and we are an honest house, that 
never had shame or blame laid to our 
door.” 

“Indeed, Madam,” said Ellen, “it is 
not that I do not feel your kindness as 
1 ought; but I have no heart now, and 
I am sure neither has he, for anything 
but making the greatest haste we cau 
to be gone: and, your dread of us, it is 
but what we must expect wherever we 
are recognised. 1 would be making 
light of the inflictions of Providence did 
I say that it does not pain me; but, be- 
lieve me, I can bear it as I have borne 
much worse already ; and when the 
trial is over it will be the sweeter to 
look back to, that the pain will then be 
seen to have been inflicted for some 
wise purpose that we cannot yet com- 
‘prehend.” 

While Ellen spoke, Dame Harvey 
was busied in turning over a pile of her 
richest ladies’ attire: she took up and 
pe aside many costly habits, until at 
ast she came to one of less showy em- 
broidery, and of a sadder colour, that 
seemed best to suit the purpose she 
had destined for it: with kindly vio- 
lence she forced her young guest—if 
guest she could be called—to array 
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herself in this, instead of the thin mantle 
she wore. “ You would be welcome to 
the richest in my house, dear,” said the 
good woman; “but this is what will 
suit you best on your present journey : 
there—you are now fitter, I ween, to 
face the weather and the wild roads. 
Ah, I'll warrant it becomes you well : 
by my troth, and it looks better on you 
than many a costlier, ay, I would say 
it looks better on you than the costliest 
habit I ever saw leave the house upon e’er 
a one of them all ;” and with look of re- 
newed complacency she led her out to 
the front warehouse. Here stood Tal- 
bot on the threshold ; a saddled and 
pillioned horse was held by Peter op- 
eo the door. Master Harvey was 
eaning with his head on his hand over 
one of the benches. 

“ Dear John,” said Elen, as her hus- 
band held out his hand to receive her 
from the shrinking matron, “had we 
not better leave this box in some place 
of safety? I am sure good Master Har- 
vey would keep it for us till we return.” 

“ You are right, love, you are always 
right. Master Harvey, will you take 
charge of this casquet for us : it con- 
tains some jewels of too great value to 
risk upon the roads ?” 

“Sir John,” replied the merchant, 
hesitatingly, “ I will be free with you: 
I would rather not have anything of 
yours within my walls so long as this 
ex this this infliction of the 
church’s anger remains in force.” 

“ But they are not mine, Master 
Harvey ; at least I never touched more 
than the outside of the box. Open the 
case, Ellen, love, and Master Harvey 
may take them out with his own hands.” 
Ellen, smiling, unlocked the casquet, 
and laid open a shallow bed of black 
padded velvet, in which lay three un- 
mounted brilliants, of such size and 
splendour, as made the air about them 
absolutely blaze with flashing corusca- 
tions, like the light of so many stars of 
the first magnitude in a winter sky. 

The eyes of the honest merchant di- 
lated to twice their usual size ; but his 
prudence suppressed the louder admi- 
ration of his wife. Speaking low, and 
hastily shutting the box, forgetful of 
its contamination—* Hush !” said he. 
“These, Sir John, are jewels of im- 
mense value! I am afraid to take the 
custody of so great a treasure.” 

“They cannot be in safer hands,” 
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said Talbot; “I would trust them with 
you if they were worth thrice as much.” 

“They are of enormous value, Sir 
John! hand is one of the most cele- 
brated stones in Europe among them ; 


I saw a model of it at the Duke of 


Burgundy’s jeweller’s at Liege, and 
knew it at a glance ; it weighs eighteen 
carats and a grain, and but for a flaw 
on one of the demi-rosette faces would 
be the third finest stone in the King’s 
dominions.” 

“ Knowing its value so well,” said 
Ellen, “you will take the better care of 
it for us, Master Harvey: and, dear 
John, as a hundred pieces will not go 
far, if we must journey on to overtake 
the Archbishop, I would pray Master 
Harvey to let us have a better supply 
of gold upon this security.” 

The merchant gladly handed Talbot 
double the first sum ; and, placing the 
jewel case with great care in an inner 
drawer, cordially attended the young 
couple to the door. The image of the 
extinguished taper was no longer dark 
in the mind’s eye of the worthy man ; 
the blazing picture of the diamond 
filled the whole scope of his inner vi- 
sion: he forgot bell, book, and candle; 
and not only lifted Ellen to the pillion, 
but, in his dazzled bewilderment, ac- 
tually wrung Talbot by the hand ex- 
tended to him at parting. The knight 
could not suppress a smile as he left 
him gazing in sudden trepidation on the 
delinquent member, for he held his 
hand open and at arm’s-length till the 
excommunicated man had passed out 
of eyeshot, then hastened to wipe away 
the infection with a handkerchief, which 
he cast out into the kennel, Honest 
Peter picked up the abhorred waif, but 
whether it proved a conductor of the 
church’s fulmination, history does not 
relate. 

Meanwhile the alarm of the citizens 
had subsided ; the report which had 
caused them such consternation had 
originated in a threat of Parez, which 
it is believed he would have carried 
into effect but for the timely arrival of 
Sir Oliver Fitzgerald ; and now a for- 
tunate shot ftom the barbican dis- 
mounting one of the rebel guns, and a 
second becoming unfit for present use 
by over frequent firing, the breaching 
operations went on less vigorously ; 
and, from the slight impression hitherto 
made upon the battered wall, from 
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which a projecting turret only had been 
beaten, and from the great depth of the 
ditch, and strength of the inner de- 
fences, the hopes of the citizens began 
to rise, and much less anxiety was ex- 
hibited than in the earlier part of the 
day. But what were battles or sieges 
to the two that were now riding through 
the green alleys of Glasnevin ?—for 
Talbot, who knew the country well, 
preferred the less frequented road by 
the interior. ‘ar and its tumults had 
no part in them: their hearts were 
calm; for a settled confidence in the 
fortunate result of their appeal, while it 
kept them cheerful in the mutual con- 
sciousness of minds at ease, left them 
without occasion to allude to any of 
those late trials or afflictions which each 
knew that the other hoped to remem- 
ber only as the future contrasts of many 
a bright day of happiness and honour. 
And yet their converse could not but 
be touched by the uniform melancholy 
of all the events in which they had 
lately borne any part; and although 
their hearts were lightened of a great 
part of their burdens, and their words 
no longer had to struggle with the pains 
fully familiar emotions of actual be+ 
reavement, disappointment, or violent 
injury undeserved, what they said, after 
their conversation turned upon them- 
selves, was, for the most part, charac- 
terised by a quiet tenderness, that nei- 
ther rose above the animation of hope 
nor sunk below the confidential repose 
of satisfied expectation. They were all 
the world to one another ; but theirs 
had been a world of sorrow, and they 
scarce sought for different attributes in 
the breasts that each had taken for that 
world’s substitute: yet, mournful as 
their spoken communion was, the sum- 
mer evening never fell on two more 
satisfied young creatures going out 
upon a world of care and trouble in the 
pride of their hearts’ conscious strength 
of affection—two beings more chas- 
tened by suffering, or more tenderly 
yet firmly endeared by mutual support 
in its endurance. God help them !—it 
was sweet to see the considerate deli- 
eacy with which each would conceal 
the ever-reviving recollection of their 
misfortune: not but that each -knew 
well what bitter memories theremust 
be in the other's breast ; but these re- 
membrances, they felt, were easier to 
be borne when both were not mutually 
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conscious of a common grief. Talbot, 
as often as he would look at his un- 
wonted dress or equipage—pger Ellen, 
at every return from abstractions, fre- 
quently as full of mournful associations 
as the realities themselves around her, 
would sigh to think of the severe fate 
which neither would lament, lest the 
other should know that both were its 
victims. Keenly did the unfortunate 
knight feel his exclusion from the so- 
ciety of the numerous friends and rela- 
tives whose castles or strengths of 
various kinds they passed so frequently 
upon their way. At no place did it 
strike him with a sharper pang than 
on the next day, when, as they rode 
within view of the tower of Athcarne, at 
a little distance among the woods, it 
began to rain violently, and he found 
that he had unconsciously turned from 
the road, and was half-way to the gates 
that he dared not enter, before Ellen 
saw his miserable error, and, with the 
same delicacy of feeling that has been 
already dwelt on, apprised him of it by 
simply asking had he not taken the 
wrong road for Drogheda. “ Ah, I had 
forgotten,” he said bitterly, and checked 
his horse ; but he saw his bride’s sympa- 
thy in his mortification, and added, with 
kind playfulness, “and yet if poor Cathe- 
rine De Bath were warder of the bawn, 
Ellen, I would get admission still, but 
that I fear you tell too plain a tale against 
me with that sweet wife-like face of yours 
—Heaven bless it!—but here, love, we 
will get shelter under this tree as good 
every whit as in my cousin’s castle.” 
The short shower passed, and they 
had fair weather thenceforth. They 
reached Drogheda that afternoon, and 
while the evening was still bright and 
cheerful, they got the first sight of the 
great landmark of their journey’s end, 
rising, as Ellen had deseribed, above 
the low hills in whose bosom Saint 
Boyce had, ten centuries before, set up 
the signal of Redemption to the pagan. 
The evening, it has been said, was calm 
and sunny, and from the open upland, 
across which the shadows of the soli- 
tary horseman and his companion lay 
far in the level light, the whole heart 
of the pale, from the Dublin hills upon 
the south to Slieve Donard and the 
Mourne mountains northward,and from 
the sea upon the right to where the 
western horizon dipped on the rich flats 
of Meath and Oridl, might be seen smil- 


ing in the sunshine, and flinging forth 
with teeming prodigality, then as now, 
the golden wealth of an already ripening 
harvest. Behind, the towers of Droghe- 
da were touched into. dusky splendour 
on all their inland battlements and but- 
tresses ; the valley of the Boyne, on one 
side revealing its calm pomp of waters 
in sheets of frequent light among the 
woods, and on the other the outspread 
sea, stretching to the sky in a clear ex- 
panse of blue, that rivalled the heaven’s 
own azure. But before them in the 
green hollow, halfway up the hill’s de- 
clivity, stood, lonely and wanas a ghost 
in the daylight, the grey round-tower 
of the monastery, of all the objects that 
the eye could dwell on in that ample 
scope of rich and cheerful scenery, the 
only one that tookno mellowing tint from 
the sweet influences of the hour. The 
abbey and the chapel beyond it, and 
the great stone crosses standing beside, 
all shone in the rich sunset with warm 
and blended hues; but the tower, in 
its ancient mantle of pale stone-crop, 
rose from the midst cold and over- 
casting as its own shadow. Perhaps it 
was that the sudden sight of an object 
so startlingly at variance with the pre- 
vailing character of the scene awakened 
corresponding sentiments in Ellen’s 
mind, for she found herself now much 
more anxious and distrustful than she 
had been since they first determined on 
the course they were pursuing. She in- 
voluntarily put her hand upon the reins, 
and Talbot drew up. “ Are you quite 
sure,” she asked, with emphatic ear- 
nestness, “that there will be no danger 
in discovering yourself to the Pri- 
mate ?” Talbot, who had taken the re- 
solution of appealing to Cromer more 
on the impulse of a generous spirit, 
that calculates on motives like its own 
in every man’s breast, than on any well- 
pondered consideration of the case, and 
who, in truth, had not been thinking of 
what was to be done so much as of 
what had already happened, was ill 
Paes for such a question. “ By my 

onour, Ellen, I did not think of that : 
but surely Cromer would not take ad- 
vantage of a man coming voluntarily 
before him in his own defence. A single 
suspicion of danger, as I am a gentle- 
man, never entered my mind; but 
lrere we! are close to the monastery : 
danger or no danger, I cannot hesitate 
now.” 
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“But if there be danger, we must 
hesitate,” said Ellen, with affectionate 
firmness ; “ Do you think that the Pri- 
mate would your escape if you 
failed: in; cing him of your inno- 
cence ?” ** 

“TI vow, I hardly know what to 
think : if I went to him as his peni- 
tent” — 

“He would not receive your confes- 
sion: you must appeal to him as his 
petitioner.” 

“ What, not receive my confession— 
how could he refuse ?” 

“ Alas, dear John, you are not now 
Dike others. It pains my heart to put 
¥ou in mind of the woful difference that 
there is between your state today and 
when you came to Patrick’s church on 
yesterday morning.” 

“ Ah,” he cried, suddenly remember- 
ing that he was now without the pale 
of the Catholic church, and could claim 
no right or privilege of a Christian— 
“ah, I had forgotten ; but no matter, 
I will go to him as an innocent man. 
I care not—ah, Ellen, but for your 
sake, I would have save said, I care 
not what comes of it.” 

“For my sake, then,” said she, “do 
not go: I have felt that good would 
not come of it, if you did, eversince we 
came in sight of the place—I will go 
myself; I know all; I can tell your 
story from beginning to end. ear 
John, let me plead your cause : believe 
me, I am so satisfied of its truth, that I 
cannot fail. You have told me every 
circumstance I am sure—but, is there 
anything else that you remember since 
we spoke about it last ?” 

“ Nothing, dear Ellen ; I have told 
you all: there might be danger, I 
confess ; but by my ‘hand, it makes 
me blush to think that, after coming so 
far, I should shrink thus on the very 
threshold. I never thought, Ellen, that 
I should live to see the day when [ 
would consent to send you where I fear 
to go myself.” 

“ Dearest, for me there is no danger, 
however it may go; but it would be 
death to both if you should go and 
fail. Here we will alight : now let me 
laugh tu see you play the squire for me. 
Come, Master Giles, hold me my horse 
here outside the gates, and I will go in 
by myself.— Ah, John, love, take care 
that you do not betray yourself.” He 
pressed her hand in silence, for they 
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dared not trust themselves with an em- 
brace; and the devoted girl walked 
forward to the monastery. Shame and 
admiration held divided sway for a mo- 
ment in the breast of Talbot; but when 
he saw Ellen, after making some in- 
quiry of a monk at the gates, go in 
alone, his heart rose indignant at its 
own cowardice, and he followed her. 

“ Where is the archbishop ?” he de- 
manded of the porter. 

“ His lordship is walking with the 
abbot ; he will be here presently: your 
lady awaits his coming in the church- 
yard.” Talbot advanced a step, and be- 
held Ellen kneeling at the foot of the 
great stone cross to the right of the 
monastery : the rich light made all its 
sculptured figures stand out in warm 
relief, save when her shadow fell on the 
foot of the shaft, as she knelt, with 
folded hands and head meekly bowed, 
awaiting her husband’s and her own 
fate. He could not look at such asight 
without feeling that her’s was a fitter 
nyo oor “T will not disturb her,” 

e said, and walked back, satisfied to 
leave his cause in her hands. Ellen, 
unconscious of her hnsband’s mo- 
mentary observation, continued kneel- 
ing meekly before Murdach’s cross. 
At first her expectation of the archbi- 
shop’s coming had, perhaps, mingled 
more human anxiety with her suppli- 
cation for the Divine protection and 
support than she could have wished to 
accompany her appeal to the seat of 
mercy ; but ere long she had felt her 
heart penetrated with feelings of un- 
mixed devotion, and now knelt ab- 
sorbed in earnest prayer, as motionless 
in the calm evening light as the figures 
carved upon the stone before her. She 
was aroused from the sweet and re- 
lieving communion of an innocent 
heart reposing with full reliance on the 
goodness of God, by a “ Benedicite,” 
pronounced in a mild tone by some one 
at her side. She rose, and saw the 
archbishop before her—not that she 
had previously known his person, but 
the dignity of the primate’s appearance 
was sufficient indication of his exalted 
rank, 

“Bless you, daughter,” he said, and 
Ellen bowed her head low under the 
benediction ; “thou hast been seeking 
One, who, if thy looks and heart be in 
accordance, will not be slow to hear 
thy supplication. The sacristan hath 
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told me thou wouldst speak with 
me.” 

“ My lord,” said Ellen rising—and 
she hesitated, in order to think of some 
preface to her story, but her heart had 
no room for any thought save the one, 
and she could not avoid the abruptness 
of opening her purpose at once—* My 
lord, I have come from Dublin to ap- 
peal to your lordship on behalf of a 
noble gentleman”—but she again stop- 
fom short, confused tothink howstrange 

er coming on such an errand must ap- 
pear to one who did not know in what 
relation she stood by him whom she 
desired to befriend. 

“Is it thy father, my child ?” 
asked the archbishop, willing to relieve 
her embarrassment by a question to 
which he anticipated none but a nega- 
tive reply. 

“ Alas, no, my lord: my father is 
dead.” 

“We must all die,” said the consi- 
derate old man, still willing to give her 
time : “and thy father, who hath but 
gone before us, who was he?” 

“ My lord, my father was a merchant 
well known in Dublin—Paul Dudley 
of the Wharf.” 

“ What, the loyal alderman who led 
the sally against the rebels at Kil- 
mainham ?” 

“ Alas, yes, my lord: and was slain 
in the retreat through Salcock Wood.” 

“ Ah, the brave old man! I knew 
him but by sight, but his name ever 
came to my ears joined with esteem 
and honour. And thou, my daughter, 
art thou left alone in the world by this 
calamity ?” 

“ My lord, if it please you, no: be- 
fore my father’s death I had long been 
betrothed to a gentleman; and, my 
lord—it was when he was dying he 
sanctioned what we have done—we 
were married in Dublin yesterday.” 


“ That was somewhat of the soonest® 


after a father’s death,” said Cromer, 
gravely. , 

“ Indeed, my lord, I would fain have 
deferred it,” replied Ellen ; “but when 
your lordship hears our story, you will 
not so much blame us.” 

“Tam not one to seek for cause of 
blame against any man,” ane the 
archbishop ; “but why do I see one 
so short a time a bride left alone here 
among strangers ?—who is thy hus- 
band?” 
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“ My lord, it is upon his—it is upon 
my husband’s behalf, that [ come : he 
is that unfortunate knight, Sir John 
Talbot.” 

The archbishop started, and took a 
paper hurriedly from his breast : he cast 
a single glance at it, and folded it again ; 
but his hands shook as he put it up, and 
his placid features grew flushed with 
sudden emotion. Ellen stood trem- 
bling, for she was confounded to find 
that what she doubted not was the news 
of Alan’s murder was already before 
her. The archbishop was the first to 
speak :— 1 fear me much, young wo- 
man, this Tharriage will stand strongly 
against the good of thy soul. Dost thou 
come to look for absolution ? wouldst 
thou seek to have the unholy vows 
dispensed ?” 

“I come, my lord, if it please you, 
for redress,” she replied, and ber heart 
gratefully acknowledged its returning 
strength. “ My husband had no part 
in the crime with which they charge 
him ; and I come to implore your lord- 
ship to aid us in having that dreadful 
curse which they have unjustly pro- 
nounced against him remitted. I would 
not recall my vows to him, my lord, for 
he is an innocent and a true man, and 
I would not desert him though they 
wronged him even twice as much as 
as they have done.” 

“ Alas,” said the archbishop, “this is 
but the fondness of an over trusting 
heart : none but a young bride in her 
honeymoon could ever think so in the 
face of these inevitable proofs : why, 
child, he is caught in the very act and 
accomplishment of the bloody sacri- 
lege. Ah, he must be a cruel and an 
impious man! Heaven pardon me if 
I bore too ill. an opinion of my mur- 
dered brother ; but, heretic though I 
fear he was, it is enough to make every 
priest of the Christian church shudder 
to think of his most hateful and hea- 
thenish butchery. Young woman, thou 
canst not share the bed of an excommu- 
nicated man !” 

Ellen’s heart failed her asecond time, 
and she felt her limbs grow weak under 
her as she saw with what a strength of 
conviction she had to contend: she 
leaned against the shaft of the cross, 
unconscious for an instant of the nature 
of her support, until, in raising her 
eyes to heaven with a mute appeal, as 
the archbishop concluded, she saw the 
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great arms overhead outstretched as if 
to protect her, and she rallied again. 
“Oh, my lord,” she cried, “spare us 
until you hear our story. Alas, I am 
his only advocate ; but, my lord, if I 
tell your lordship aught save that which 
I believe in my heart to be true—in- 
deed, my lord, I am ashamed of myself 
that I could believe you would suspect 
me of saying an untruth, either here or 
elsewhere, and I will not finish the im- 
precation—but if this holy sign of our 
salvation were to fall and crush me 
where I stand, it would be a light 
punishment compared with what I 
should merit if I did seek to deceive 

our lordship in any part of all that I 
Looe in the matter of my husband’s 
-accusation. Good my lord, hear me ; 
in the name of Him who died on the 
great cross, hear our story, and judge 
us mercifully !” 

The archbishop’s countenance had 
lost its severity, and there now came a 
cast of commiseration and respect over 
his relaxing features. “ Go on, my poor 
daughter,” he said ; “I dare not refuse 
that call. I cannot think thee insincere ; 
and from my soul I pity thee, and pray 
the same great Bishop of all our souls 
to guide thy heart aright in the trial 
that awaits thee.” 

“Then, my lord, said Ellen, “ with 
thanks and blessings I will open that 
whole heart before Heaven and you :” 
and she proceeded, with earnest minute- 
ness, to detail all that had happened to 
herself, and all that she had heard from 
Talbot, from the morning of her de- 

arting with Archbishop Alan for 
England, down to the hour of their 
marriage and of his excommunication. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ground for 
a great part of the time, but as she came 
to each circumstance corroborative of 
her husband’s innocence, she ventured 
to raise them to the face of the pri- 
mate, and time after time she withdrew 
ther eyes in increasing distrust and 
anxiety, for, alas, although the tenderer 
evidence of pity for herself remained 
glistening in the good man’s own eyes, 
there was no change in the rigid com- 
pression of the lips which marked his 
unshaken rejection of every plea in her 
husband’s behalf. At length she had 
done: she could remember nothing 
else to urge, and she stood with piteous 
looks imploring a favourable judgment. 
The archbishop sighed, but was silent. 
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She remembered something else— 
“ Besides, my lord, what credit can we 
give to a man who violates the secrets 
of the confessional ? Doctor Travers, 
when he could not produce thatserving- 
man, who is alleged to have heard Sir 
John Talbot threaten the archbishop’s 
life, ought to have no belief for the evi- 
dence that he brings forward so im- 
ra 

“ Ah, daughter,” replied the archbi- 
shop, glad in his own turn to avoid the 
main question for a moment, “thou 
doest Master Travers a grievous in- 
justice : that evidence was but commu- 
nicated to him as a case of conscience. 
Had he divulged the sealed confessions 
of his penitent, it must have been in- 
deed fatal to all credit for his words in 
this world, as it would be to all hopes 
for his immortal soul in the next,” 

“Well, my lord, although he has 
been so bitter an enemy, I am rejoiced 
to know that even in this I have been 
mistaken ; for, indeed, my husband’s 
innocence can spare the confirmation 
of his accuser’s guilt: and even though 
it ill could, I would be content to aban- 
don whatever would do injustice to 
another, even in strengthening our 
claims for justice for ourselves. My 
lord, when we determined to come to 
you, it was not by consultation, but on 
a sudden, and, as it seemed, a divine, 
impulse, that came upon us both at the 
same moment, where we were kneeling 
praying to God for his direction, in the 
fields beside St. Patrick’s church at 
Dublin. Oh, my lord, if I have failed 
with you, I do not know what to think! 
for it was on this assurance I came here 
today, and spoke as your lordship has 
heard.” 

“ Alas, my daughter,” said the arch- 
bishop, “our hearts are full of deceit- 
fulness, and we often mistake the invo- 
luntary suggestions of our own wills for 
the impulses of a spirit rarely vouch- 
safed, but never ineffectually. M poor 
daughter, it pains my heart to tell thee, 
this impulse which hath brought thee 
to me has not approved itself of higher 
birth than it can claim from thine own 
fallible and, I fear me much, deceived 
and lost affections. Seest thou not that 
all the justification thou wouldst put 
forward on this miserable man’s behalf 
resteth solely on his own testimony im- 
parted to thyself? I know well, my 
daughter, how the trusting heart of a 
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woman will cheat itself into the belief 
of all that its own affections wish for 
true ; for love is blind only to defect, 
and sees all present or supposed ad- 
vantage with the exaggerating eyes of 
its own intoxication, My child, that 
sacred symbol against which thou lean- 
est bears the rude representation of 
sufferings such as thy human sorrows 
could never, even in the eyes of love, be 
multiplied into possibility of comparison 
with. Bethiuk thee now of what the 
Redeemer suffered for thy sake ; re- 
member what was the wo of his Virgin 
Mother; and if thou canst fora time 
look lightly on thine own anguish 
in comparison, answer me one ques- 
tion.” 

Ellen looked upward, and prayed, but 
not aloud. -“ My lord,” she said, after 
remaining for a few moments silent, and 
subduing her emotion, “ my lord, what 
is it? I think I can bear it now.” 

“ Daughter,” the archbishop began, 
tenderly but gravely, “the ban of ex- 
communication, as thou knowest, de- 
ptives the accursed person of all benefit 
from any rite or ceremony of the church 
whatever, but especially when on its 
fulmination such rite is incomplete’— 

“ My lord,” said Ellen, “I have 
borne this once before: I pray your 
lordship to pardon me my boldness ; 
but, if it please you, I would ask your 
lordship to permit me to shorten this 
part of our case, by asking my question 
first ; as on your lordship’s answer to 
it, much of my remaining chance’ of 
happiness must depend.” 

“ Ask freely, my daughter: this is 
the boldness that becomes virtue, and 
I would not put thee to its exercise 
but for the honor and protection of that 
self-esteem which thou dost so becom- 
ingly assert.” 

« My lord, I humbly thank you, and 
without presumption would beg to ask, 
whether a censure of the church be 
not void, if inflicted on a false accusa- 
tion ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, null and void.” 

“ And again, my lord—pardon my 
importunity—I would ask, whether it 
be not possible that a censure might 
be so inflicted ?” 

“ We claim no infallibility, save for 
the general councils and decrees of the 
church.” 

“ Then, my lord, since I am satisfied 
that Sir John Talbot has been excom- 
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municated undeservedly, I am assured 
that our marriage is not annulled b 
that avoided censure, and I will conti- 
nue to live with my husband, let the 
world call us what they will.” 

“ God help her!” exclaimed Cromer, 
and turned his head aside to conceal 
emotions which he could no longer re- 
press. 

Ellen, emboldened by her conscious- 
ness of rectitude and the marked effect 
of her last declaration, addressed him 
again—* Oh, my lord, we are ready to 
submit ourselves to any penance the 
church may require: we would go, if 
it please your lordship, on a pilgrimage 
either to Loch Derg or Holycross, or 
to both. My lord, we are ready to go 
barefoot to the Holy Sepulchre, if need 
be—anything, good my lord, anything 
for the remission of this unjust sen- 
tence !” 

“ Alas, alas, my unfortunate child, I 
would I could help thee: but nothing 
can avail now; nothing save the proof 
by other witnesses of all that this un- 
happy knight alleges of his own know- 
ledge.” 

“ My lord, how are we to procure 
other evidence of what no man saw save 
himself?” 

“ You cannot, you cannot :—I would 
I could aid thee, but I cannot do it.” 

“ There is still one thing, my lord, 
that I would not abandon my hopes 
without proposing. It is hard to ask 
a bride to ‘peril the body of the man 
she loves, but, if it so please your lord- 
ship, I would be willing, if all else fails, 
to let it be tried by wager of battle.” 

“ Daughter, daughter, it is all in 
vain! the ban of excommunication de- 
prives him of trial by either combat or 
ordeal.” 

“ Then may heaven pity us!” cried 
the wretched girl, clasping her hands 
upon her bosom to keep down the 
agony that was bursting upward from 
her heart. She succeeded, after a 
painful struggle, and stood up with a 
dry eye but quivering lip to take her 
leave—“ Farewell, my lord ; I would 
beg your lordship’s blessing ere we go.” 

“ Bless you, my child; God bless 


you! Yet stay: ‘ere we go, thou 
sayest: who is he, then, who awaits 
thee ?” 


“ My lord, I will not deceive you, 
and, if you urge me,.1 must answer 
truly ; but I would beg of your gene- 
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rosity not to ask me to answer that 
question.” 

«“ Then, I will not ask it;” said he 
with frank but mournful assent ; “ I may 
be to blame to let him escape, but I 
cannot take advantage of thy sincerity. 
Go in peace, my daughter: 1 cannot 
believe as thou wouldst have me; but 
Iam well persuaded that if, as thou 
sayest, he be innocent, God will in His 
good time give him a sufficient means 
of proving himself to be so.” 

llen turned towards the gates with 

a sense of insupportable wretchedness. 
She had exhausted all her hopes, for at 
that moment every trust in the presenti- 
ment of their approaching deliverance 
was gone ; and that presentiment had, 
more than all the rest, supported her 
so far. She would have been glad to 
be able to sit down and weep, but she 
had to sustain him through his disap- 
aaa and she thought that it would 
é poignant. in proportion to the length 
of her protracted interview with the 
archbishop. She found him pacing up 
‘and down the little green beyond the 
gates ; but his step was not by half so 
impatient as she had expected. He 
advanced to meet her, and it needed 
but a glance to tell him the appeal had 
been unsuccessful. He took her hand 
and kissed her lips without a word : he 
hardly cared whether he should be dis- 
covered or not. They walked down, 
hand in hand, to where their horse was 
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fastened to a tree, and little more than 
a few broken sentences passed between 
them. But Talbot bore it all far better 
than she had ever hoped : he had left 
her, as she knelt, with full assurance 
that she would, throughout theinterview, 
act in all things for the best ; his indig- 
nation against himself, for leaving her 
to plead his cause alone, had left him ; 
he was now only anxious to let her 
know that he had felt it, and felt it no 
longer. All the thoughts that had 
passed through his mind while pacing 
up and down before the oe gates, 
had been of a character to calm and 
elevate ; for they took their tone from 
the occupation in which he had left 
her; and he was now calm and capable 
of viewing their prospects, bleak as 
they were, with a much loftier and more 
comprehensive —— than he had 
brought to their contemplation at any 
former crisis. He was the comforter 
and consoler as they rode back to 
Drogheda; for they had scarce as- 
cended the hill above the monastery 
before Ellen’s tears were flowing in 
uncontrolled grief. The shades of 
evening had now fallen on the late 
sunny landscape, and the contrast be- 
tween their prospeet of the country 
coming and returning, was not more 
saddening, than that between the past 
and present prospect of their darkening 
fortunes. 





“ Here, my princes,” said Turlogh, 
“we must leave Ellen before the north 
gate of Drogheda, until we meet 
again ” 

“ Will they get the pardon this bout, 
Art?—what say you ?” asked Henry, ; 

“ Turlogh is too unmerciful a man to 
let them off so easily,” said Art. The 
bard smiled. 

“ But, Turlogh,” said Henry, “ what 
is all this about Athcarne Castle in the 
year 15347? the place was built only 
two years ago by De Bath, who mar- 
ried a daughter of the Red Dowdall.” 

“ And what was that root that you 
spoke of as being sold by the basket in 


Nicholas-street market ?” added Art: 
“if I heard aright, you said ‘ potato ;’ 
I never heard of such a vegetable in 
all my life.” 

“Ah,” said Turlogh, “you see, m 
princes, what it is to have to deal wit 
antiquaries and topographers! Ath- 
carne, I confess, was but a castle in 
embryo in those days; und for the 
tato, I had my knowledge of it im- 
varted to me in a vision. I had a dream 
fast night that such a root was coming 
over the sea, and that it would yet be- 
come the favourite and principal food 
of the inhabitants of this island.” 
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THE CRISIS—THE LATE AND THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION, 


To the seeming of many of our friends, 
the present session has commenced 
inauspiciously. The defeat of minis- 
ters upon the Speakership and the Ad- 
dress, has given rise to a ferocity of 
exultation upon the one side, and a 
degree of alarm and even depression 
upon the other, which, from the first, 
we conceived to be premature, and are 
now convinced to have been entirely 
groundless. The expression of dis- 
content by a factious majority has not 
been responded to by the feelings of 
the nation at large. The House of 
Lords is cordially with the govern- 
ment ; and the Sovereign, who was 
induced to say to the progress of revo- 
lution, “ Thus far shalt thou go,” is 
now resolute in his determination 
that it shall proceed no farther. 

As far as the feeling of the country 
may be collected from the returns that 
have been made, it must be admitted, 
that a great reaction has already taken 
place, and that a still greater is in pro- 
gress. The people were, in a manner, 
taken by surprise. The sudden reso- 
lution of the King to dismiss his late 
servants, in a period of profound peace, 
and during the existence of a parlia- 
ment returned while the reform fever 
was yet raging, and which proved itself, 
on every occasion, their devoted adhe- 
rents, could not have been anticipated 
by any one; and we know not whether 


it caused more of dismay to the party 
who were then deprived of power, or 
of astonishment to those who, at that 
critical moment, were called upon to 
undertake the responsibility of forming 
a new administration. 

The Whigs had calculated, and not 
without reason, that their power would 
be as perpetual as it was unbounded. 
The reform bill, their great work, had 
placed the sovereign in circumstances 
which must preclude, as they thought, 
altogether, the exercise of any sound 
discretion in the choice of his consti- 
tutional advisers. He was bound, as 
they imagined, to the chariot wheels 
of an insolent democracy ; and, while 
the habitual reverence of the Tories 
for royalty must ever indispose them 
to any factious opposition to the wishes 
of the king, as long as those wishes 
were signified in a constitutional man- 


ner, and limited to constitutional ob- 
jects, his name was felt to be a tower 
of strength to his late ministers, which 
must effectually protect them on the 
only side where they really feared 
assault, while they were prepared to 
answer the demands of theit friends, 
the radicals, by such instalments as 
must keep them quiet, until, one by 
one, the institutions of the country 
were undérmined, and tyranny in its 
most odious form, not the less despotic 
because it was democratical, had taken 
the place of the British constitution. 

But they reckoned without their 
host. The son of George the Third 
was not any longer to be im on. 
He inherited all his revered father’s 
love of his people, and therefore it 
was that he was induced to lend a 
favourable countenance to the measure 
which so considerably enlarged their 
power ; but, as soon as he perceived 
that his royal benevolence had been 
abused, and that the concessions which 
he had so freely made were likely 
to be employed only for the subver- 
sion of the monarchy and the ruin of 
the kingdom ; that the measure to 
which he had given his consent for 
the enlargement of the privileges of 
freemen, would end in making himself 
a slave, if, by some prompt interpo- 
sition of his royal authority, he did 
not extricate himself from the hands 
of those by whose representation he 
had been thus misled ; the conviction 
operated like magic upon his mind, 
and the result has been, a change of 
ministers, by which the radicals have 
lost the strong hold which they pos- 
sessed at court, and the constitutional 
party have gained another opportunit 
of contending with advantage for all 
that still constitutes the weal and the 
honour of the British empire. 

The Duke of Wellington has had 
his fame. Nations have acclaimed 
him as a deliverer; kings have 
honoured him as a conqueror ; history 
has even already anticipated the pro- 
gress of time, and encircled his brows, 
while yet alive, with the laurels, which 
have only, in every other instance, 
flourished over the tomb of the warrior 
or the statesman. But never did he 
receive a tribute of which he might be 
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so justly proud, as that which was paid 
him when, at the call of his sovereign, 
he assumed a species of dictatorship 
in the country, and when that dictator- 
ship was silently and even mer 
acquiesced in by the whole Britis 
people. Nothing that could be ac- 
complished by the artifices of faction 
was left undone to render him odious 
to the nation, He was represented 
as the friend of tyrants ; the enemy of 
free institutions; a man who was 
nursed amidst blood and carnage, and 
whose dearest heart’s wish it was to 
establish a military despotism in his 
native land. These atrocious calum- 
nies had so far wrought upon the 
minds of a deluded populace, that an 
assault was made upon him, on the 
anniversary of one of his most glorious 
victories, when he only searomhy 
escaped being barbarously murdered. 
He had been for nearly four years 
excluded from power, during which 
period his adversaries had enjoyed an 
unlimited range of government patron- 
age, which was all employed in a 
manner most calculated to diminish 
his friends and increase his enemies. 
And a scurrilous and malignant press 
lost no opportunity of heightening the 
odium under which he laboured, by 
holding him forth as the only indi- 
vidual from whom the new edifice of 
democracy was in any danger. His 
anti-reform declarations were ever in 
their mouths; and the new order of 
things, which he had struggled in vain 
to prevent, was supposed to inflict 
upon him a forfeiture of national con- 
fidence, and a sentence of perpetual 
banishment from the royal councils. 
But, when the sovereign, almost in 
despair, turned to the noble duke, and 
called upon him for advice in his try- 
ing emergency ; and when the noble 
duke, in obedience to the call of duty, 
assumed, in his own person, all the 
responsibility of a species of provisional 
government, until the arrival of the 
statesman whose position in the House 
of Commons marked him as the head 
of the new administration, never did 
the most popular minister experience 
a more tranquil or contented acquies- 
cence in his ascendancy, from the per- 
suasion that his measures must be such 
as to promote the public good, than 
the noble duke now experienced from 
the. universal. British people, whose 
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instincts are right even when their 
judgments are wrong, and whom no 
misrepresentation can so utterly per- 
vert, as to cause them, for any length 
of time, to persevere in a course of 
shameful ingratitude, or flagitious in- 
Justice. 

We believe we do not exceed the 
bounds of truth in saying, that the 
only resting place, the only breathing 
time which the country seemed to 
enjoy since the reins of power were 
assumed by the Whigs, was, at the 
moment when they were transferred 
into the hands of the man whose pos- 
session of them for a single hour was 
declared to be the signal of a general 
insurrection. Nor did the confidence 
in him diminish, when, day after day, 
the absence of Sir Robert Peel ren- 
dered the continuance of his dictator- 
ship unavoidable. A people the most 
proudly jealous of their liberties of any 
upon the face of the earth, continued 
to entrust everything to his discretion, 
with a reliance upon his wisdom, his 
disinterestedness, and his honour, which 
the utmost efforts of party malignity 
could not disturb or impair ; and when 
Sir Robert arrived, the illustrious man 
fully vindicated the opinion which was 
entertained of him, by voluntarily de- 
scending from his perilous and invidi- 
ous elevation, and transferring to the 
new premier the collected seals of all 
the great offices of the state, which had 
been confided to his custody by his 
sovereign in a moment of unexampled 
difficulty, and which he retained only 
so long as his retention of them was 
absolutely necessary for the well being 
of the empire. 

After this, who will say that no 
reaction has taken place ; that the 
people are still as much under the 
influence of the reform mania as they 
were when Lord John Russell moved 
the first reading of his celebrated bill? 
No one to whom truth is dearer than 
faction ; no one except those whose in- 
terests or whose prejudices blind them 
to the actual state of British feeling, 
and cause them to resemble a drunken 
radical whom we once saw staggering 
in the open street, and exclaiming 
“ What a fine night it is,” in. the 
middle of the day, when the sun was 
pouring his meridian beams around 
nim, and rendering his beastly intem- 
perance more disgustingly conspicuous. 
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A reaction has taken place. Public 
opinion has done much to right itself. 
Thank heaven, revolutionists no longer 
possess the powers of a political Eolus 
amongst the people of England. They 
may boast, like Cadwallader, that they 


** Can call spirits from the vasty deep ; 


but they may be answered, as he was 
answered, 


** And so can I; and so can any man ; 
But, will they answer you, when that 
you call ?” 


No,truly, That delusion has passed 
away. Indeed it may be safely af- 
firmed that those who, at any time, 
did answer that call, never were de- 
luded. They answered it much more 
with a view to serve their own pur- 
poses, by means of the weakness or 
the wickedness of those whocalled them 
up, than as the slaves of their will, or 
the instruments of their ambition ; and, 
when the reform bill became the law 
of the land, and their ascendancy 
seemed complete, we verily believe, 
that while, to this extreme party, the 
honest opponents of that measure were 
objects of respect, its interested con- 
trivers became objects of distrust and 
aversion. 

They saw, they could not but see, 
that these men had sacrificed their 
principles to the lust of power. Be- 
tween the genuine principles of the old 
Whigs of the revolution, and those of 
Lord John Russell’s cabinet, they saw 
that there was as wide a difference as 
there is between liberty and licentious- 
ness. Nor could they conceive that 
this difference was overlooked or un- 
dervalued by Earl Grey and his col- 
leagues, except with a view to the 
retaining in their’ grasp a more secure 
possession of the government of the 
country. All their concessions to po- 
pular feeling had this for their object ; 
and a millennium of official emoluments 
and patronage seemed the only ade- 
po return that could be made for 
their subserviency to the dictation of 
the mob. 

But, the fickleness of the multitude 
is not always to be deplored—it 
sometimes carries with it a kind of 
retributive justice. Virtue, it has 
been said, is its own reward. And it 
rarely happens that justice, though 
lame, fails to overtake either the moral 
or the political delinquent. Lord John 
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Russell and his late colleagues have 
now time, at their leisure, to ponder 
their parliamentary achievements, and 
we do not envy them the consolation 
which they derive from reflecting upon 
the operation which they perhusssd, 
when they: tore, live asunder, the mem- 
bers of the old constitution of England,, 
and put them into the Medea’s kettle 
of the radical reformers. What the 
result may be, it is impossible, as yet 
to say. A sufficient time has not as 
yet elapsed to give the new system @ 
fair trial ; and, although all experience 
is against it, we are free to confess that 
as by its fruits alone can it be justified, 
so by its fruits alone should it be con- 
demned. But, this may be safely 
affirmed, that, already, the hopes of 
those who hoped most from it, have 
been disappointed. The corruption 
which it was to banish, has not beew 
diminished ; the public spirit which it 
was to call into existence, has not been 
produced ; the prosperity which it was 
to occasion has not been realized ; the 
tranquillity which it was to cause has 
not been experienced ; the loyalty and 
the gratitude to which it was to give 
rise, has been only evidenced by tur- 
bulence and disaffection ; and all who 
had any thing to lose began to see 
increasing grounds for insecurity and 
alarm in the circumstances of a be- 
leaguered ministry, surrounded by a 
clamorous faction, and meanly pur 
chasing a continuance of the . term 
during which it is to be permitted to 
have the semblance of unreal power, 
by a surrender of all its substantial 
advantages. 

This it was that caused the recent 
change to be received, by all classes of 
men, either with open satisfaction or 
secret joy. The anti-revolutionists 
viewed it, and not without reason, as a 
kind of interposition of Providence. 
They saw the enemies of peace and 
order triumphant over all the ordinary 
opposition which could be constitu- 
tionally opposed to them. They saw 
them rejoicing in the unlimited confi- 
dence of the King. ‘They saw them, 
on every important occasion, supported 
by large majorities in that branch of the 
legislature to which the recent measure 
of reform had given so large an accession 
of power, and which was, even before 
that measure, the ascendant power in the 
British constitution. And, even while 
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all seemed peaceful and prosperons 
around them, suddenly they saw this 
powerful ministry, while sailing under 
full sails and with flying colours, strike, 
as it were, upon a sunken rock, and 
shiver into fragments upon the billows. 
They could not, therefore, contem- 
plate the character and the designs of 
that ministry, what they had done, and 
what it was but too probable they 
would do, without feeling that this un- 
hoped-for termination of their career, 
after they had ennty overcome 
every human obstacle to their contiuu- 
ance in power, “ was the Lord’s doing,” 
and it was, accordingly, “ marvellous in 
their eyes,” 

That large class of men, whose feel- 
ings were, at first, enlisted on the side 
of the movement party, but whom 
the progress of events had gradually 
disabused of their partiality for the 
favourers of revolution, felt relieved by 
a change which seemed to afford the 
country sonie prospect of escape from 
calamities, the reality and the near ap- 
proach of which could no longer be 
doubted. They felt that the country 
had entered upon a state “of untried 
being,” and every day and every hour 
compelled them to feel more and more 
distrust in those to whom its guidance, in 
these critical times, had been entrusted. 
And although this class of men _pos- 
sessed neither the vigour nor the virtue 
to assist the really patriotic party in 
their endeavours to save the national 
institutions, yet they could not but feel 
a secret joy that the matter had been 
taken, in a manner, out of their hands, 
and that the Sovereign, by whose coun- 
tenance alone the destructives had ob- 
tained the power of doing such exten- 
sive mischief, by the or and con- 
stitutional exercise of his prerogative, 
afforded another hope for the safety of 
the constitution. 

Even the thorough-paced revolu- 
tionists were not without a feeling of 
satisfaction at the downfall of a minis- 
try which had not proceeded as rapidly 
as they wished in the work of destruc- 
tion. When the ascendancy of the 
democratic branch of the government 
had been once securely obtained, these 
men could not endure the thought of 
any delay in the subversion or abolition 
of institutions which they had ever 
looked upon with jaundiced eyes, and 
the very existence of which must have 
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been hateful to them, as cherishing mo- 
narchical predilections. They, there- 
fore, felt seriously angered against the 
late ministers for not proceeding at 
once to lay the axe to the root of the 
church establishment, and so to modify 
the House of Lords, (either by curtail- 
ing its constitutional privileges, or 
swamping it with radical peers,) as that 
it should never again presume to im- 
pose a veto upon the omnipotent “sic 
volo, sic jubeo” of the reformed House 
of Commons. Besides, they imagined 
that any change which could now take 
place, must only bring power more com- 
oer into their own hands. The 

ories they considered as placed en- 
tirely “hors de combat,” and Lord 
Durham was looked upon as the only 
possible successor to Lord Melbourne. 
If the Duke or Sir Robert Peel again 
tried to grasp the reins of power, and 
to govern the country upon conserva- 
tive principles, such an attempt, it was 
argued, would only prove to all men 
their folly ;—and, their incompetency 
being thus demonstrated, the public 
would have less reluctance to acquiesce 
in the ascendency of the men of the 
movement, whose investure with power 
would, in such a case, appear to bea 
matter of state necessity, as being the 
only individuals whose principles were 
in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
and whose vigour enabled them to 
grapple with the difficulties of the 
country. 

There were many whose attachment 
to the late ministers was founded upon 
their respect for certain distinguished 
individuals, whose characters appeared 
to them to afford a pledge of sound 
constitutional measures on the part of 
the body with whom they were connect- 
ed. Amongst these, the foremost were 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. 
These eminent statesmen patronised the 
Reform Bill throughout all its stages, 
and promoted such a measure of reform, 
as it was called, in the Irish branch of 
the church establishment, as seriously 
alarmed its friends, and caused great 
satisfaction to its enemies. They had 


persuaded themselves that its well- 
being was best cared for by destroying, 
at one blow, one half of its hierarchy, 
and making ecclesiastical revenues bear 
the whole burden of providing for the 
building of churches, and the due cele- 
bration of divine service. 


This was a 
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tolerably extensive sacrifice to the new 
divinity, the spirit of the age ; but it 
was not enough to satisfy those whose 
objections were, not to the circum- 
stances, but to the substance of the 
church establishment ; and, accord- 
ingly, when “the pressure from with- 
out” compelled measures by which still 
further and more fatal changes must 
be caused, these’ honest and able men 
withdrew from the ministry, and left to 
their rash associates the perilous pilot- 
age of the vessel of state amidst the 
breakers and billows by which it was 
surrounded. 

By their secession, the ministry lost 
the confidence of a large beer of the 
well-meaning reformers ;—and this it 
was which compelled them to court 
“that suspicious and unseemly alli- 
ance, which,” in the language of the 
Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan, “carried 
them off from the ways of honourable 
policy ; from the countenance and sup- 
port of honourable associations ; until 
they were to be seen, like Gulliver in 
the hands of the Brobdignagian ape, on 
the house-tops ; now patted, almost to 
death, by his unsightly protector’s af- 
flicting fondness ; now suffocating and 
choking with the filthy morsels from 
his foul mouth ; tormented with pain, 
yet not daring to move muscle or limb 
—not daring to perform any act of 
will—as he thinks of what he dare not 
look upon—the dizzy descent, over 
which, in the wantonness ofan uncouth 
and terrible hilarity, the brute was dan- 
dling him.” 

It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the late ministers should have been 
suffered to drop, unhonoured and almost 
unnoticed, into their political grave. 
There were very few, indeed, whom 
their measures fully satisfied ; while 
there were many whom they offended, 
and more whom they deceived ; and 
while the former were slow, at first, 
in manifesting any regret, the latter 
were loud in proclaiming their satisfac- 
tion. 

The very fact, too, that the govern- 
ment of the country had been placed 
by the Reform Bill in such a condition 
as to ensure the continued ascendancy 
of the democratic influence, rendered 
many of the more zealous Whigs indif- 
ferent to the change of ministry. They 
felt. persuaded that no Tory govern- 
ment could so counteract the spirit of 
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that important enactment, as to defeat 
any of the great ends which it was in- 
tended to attain; and they, therefore, 
had the less reluctance in acquiescing, 
for a season, in the temporary elevation 
of a set of men, who, while they might 
moderate, could not resist, and while 
they might guide, could not control 
“the movement.” They must, it was 
seen, now deal with a House of Com- 
mons from which all aristocratical 
influence was excluded. The only great 
boroughmonger now was Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and the only individuals who now 
exercised an unconstitutional influence 
jin returning members to serve in Par- 
liament, were the Irish Roman Catho- 
lic Priests ;—and these were persons 
who were not likely to form any com- 
bination for the purpose of enlarging 
the power of the monarch, at the ex- 
pense of the privileges of the people. 
The new Tory ministry, it was there- 
fore wisely considered, could only, at 
best, impose some check upon the, per- 
haps, too rapid motion of the new poli- 
tical steam-engine which the Reform 
Bill had called into play ; and while it 
was perfectly certain that they could 
not destroy its usefulness, it was more 
than probable that they might increase 
its safety. 

It must also be admitted, that deep 
and general disgust was caused by 
the nepotism of the late administra- 
tion. Their determined tenacity in 
clinging to office, and the open manner 
in which they shared its emoluments 
amongst their friends and dependents, 
indicated anything but a respect for 
consistency on the part of those who 
never failed, when they were in oppo- 
sition, to cast similar imputations in the 
teeth of their rivals. It was not forgot- 
ten that, on former occasions, the go- 
vernment was, avowedly, a government 
of patronage ; that it subsisted chiefl 
by the support of the large boroug 
proprietors ; and that these must be 
propitiated, if they were to be perma- 
nently secured. By the Reform Bill, 
the system was changed ; government 
was to be carried on without patron- 
age ; it was to subsist independently 
of the great borough proprietors, and 
to be altogether dependent on public 
opinion ;—and yet, it was found, upon 
Mr. Goulburn’s motion, that the actual 
number of offices created exceeded con- 
siderably those that were done away ; 
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and that the only advantage which the 
government derived from being re- 
lieved from a dependence on the great 
borough proprietors, was, that they 
could now distribute their patronage 
more exclusively amongst their per- 
sonal friends. Thus the new arrange- 
ments only served to render more con- 
spicuous their selfishness and their 
corruption. 

There was one class, indeed, who 
keenly regretted their ejection from 
office ; that is, those who had derived, 
or who entertained a reasonable hope 
of deriving, personal advantage from 
their continuance in power. We cer- 
tainly did pity poor Litton Bulwer. 
He bellowed like a young wolf when 
suddenly plucked from the teat of its 
dam, before its appetite was half satis- 
fied ;—and England was filled with the 
ferocious whinings of a kindred brood,— 
whiglings, who had been littered in the 
warm dens of official emolument, and, 
who were now cast out, to the cold, 
and the want, and the scorn, and the 
mockery of the country, which was far 
too plentifully stocked with real suffering 
toafford much of sympathy to the young 
savages, whose only complaint was, 
that they were not suffered to grow 
large and to wax strong under its fos- 
tering care, that they might, at some 
future period, show their gratitude by 
seizing upon its throat, and preying 
upon its vitals. 

Nothing was left undone which could 
be accomplished by this description of 
persons, to stir up the indignation and 
excite the suspicions of the people. 
But, all in vain. Undera change which 
should have caused, as they supposed, 
a political earthquake, the people re- 
mained tranquil and contented. The 
only individuals, it was represented, 
who understood their wants or respected 
their feelings, were removed from 
office, and yet they remained unmoved. 
The authors of the Reform Bill had 
been displaced ;—still nota symptom 
of disapprobation. The Duke of Wel- 
lington had been sent for by the King, 
with a view to the formation of a Tory 
administration. This certainly did cause 
the generality of men to pause and 
ponder ; and some degree of excite- 
ment. and anxiety was visibly mani- 
fested. The almost despairing Whigs 
now began to hope that they had at last 
touched the chord to which the na- 
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tional feeling was about to respond, 
when lo! the imperturbable Duke an- 
nounces his willingness to obey the 
commands of his Sovereign, and ex- 
presses a confident hope that he will 
not find any insuperable difficulty in 
carrying into effect the new arrange- 
ments, and all again is confidence and 
satisfaction. The people only feared that 
the lachrymose representations of the 
disappointed Whigs were too good to 
be true ; that things had gone so far in 
the wrong direction, as to baffle even 
the ability of him who has been de- 
scribed, by the most consummate judge 
of men and things the world ever yet 
saw, as, “ of capable men the most ca- 
pable ;’—and they feared that nought 
remained, when Lord Melbourne and 
his party took their leave, but that 
Whitehall and Downing-street would 
be'entered, and taken possession of by 
seven Others worse than they ; so that 
our last end would be worse than our 
first. But, when the Duke assumed 
the seals of office, and, looking at the 
state of parties and the condition of the 
country, entertained a cheerful hope 
that all would yet be well, his confidence 
inspired a general joy, and there was 
scarcely a thinking and disinterested 
human being, within the four seas that 
encircle Britain, who did not, either 
secretly or publicly, manifest his satis- 
faction, when it was no longer doubtful 
that the greatest man of the age did 
not despair of the fortunes of his coun- 
try. 

The fact is, the late men had calcu- 
lated too much upon the effects of the 
Reform Bill; they were too little at- 
tentive to appearances in the appro- 
priation and disposal of the emoluments 
at their command. They calculated 
that the reign of error would be eter- 
nal; that those who had once been, 
must always continue to be deluded ; 
and, that the same cry which had in- 
duced the people of England to barter 
the old lamps for new ones ;—its an- 
cient solid constitution, for the “ wall 
daubed with untempered mortar,” 
would ever be effectual in influencing 
their judgments; and that those b 
whom that cry had been denounced, 
could never again regain their favour. 
But Englishmen, though credulous, are 
not obstinately blind ;—and although 
they did, unquestionably, reject the re- 
presentations of their best friends, dur- 
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ing the height of the reform fever, 
it did not, therefore, follow that they 
should always continue to reject the 
conclusions of reason, and the results 
of experience. 

It was not, for one moment, sup- 

osed by any party, that Sir Robert 

eel would enter upon the government 
of the country with any design to re- 
scind or to defeat the provisions of the 
Reform Bill. He had, it is true, given 
to it, during its progress, able and uncom- 
promising opposition. But it had been 
passed into a law, aud he now owed it 
respect and obedience. It is very pro- 
bable that its actual working had not 
increased the admiration of its parti- 
zans ; and we do think it was in more 
danger from the awakening good sense 
of those who had been imposed upon, 
and induced to lend it a factious sup- 
port, than from those who, having, from 
the first, clearly foreseen its evils, had 
now made up their minds, in obedi- 
ence to the call of duty, to take it for 
better for worse, and to try, at least, 
what might be done by an honest en- 
deavour to reconcile it in practice 
with the spirit of our monarchical con- 
stitution, 

If the new order of things presented 
some difficulties, they well knew that 
the old order of things presented se- 
rious difficulties also. A government 
subsisting by patronage must needs do 
many things that offend national feel- 
ing; and it must sometimes have been 
very doubtful whether the odium which 
was ofttimes incurred, did not more 
than counterbalance the support that 
was purchased. It is not at all doubt- 
ful that,in the long run, the balance 
must be against them. For the odium 
is of an accumulative nature; each 
additional instance in which it is in- 
curred, constitutes an accession to the 
preexisting heap, while no correspond- 
ing accession is observable in the sup- 

ort which may be derived from a 
liberal dispensation of ministerial fa- 
vours; that, resembling in this respect, 


** The snow that falls upon a river— 
A moment seen—then, gone for ever.” 


They keenly felt that, on many oc- 
casions, the best interests of the church 
were sacrificed to the necessity that 
presented itself of conciliating some 
great family, by putting at their dispo- 
sal some of its most important stations. 

Vou. V. 
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Many good men recouciled themselves 
to this by the persuasion that thus, and 
thus alone it was, the government of 
the country. cculd be carried on, and, 
consequently, the church itself main- 
tained. They did not attempt to jus- 
tity the system as the best possible, or 
even as positively a good one. But 
they maintained that we had but achoice 
of evils, and they preferred that which 
ensured the general permanency, even 
at the expense of the occasional abuse, to 
that which would provide against the 
occasional abuse, by compromising the 
general permanency of our institutions. 

In this respect we have always con- 
sidered them mistaken. Our opinions 
are not now for the first time made 
public. It was always our belief, that 
if ministers acted, in the case of the 
church, for instance, upon the straight- 
forward principle of preferring the 
fittest men to the most important 
places, they would gain more by the 
increase of public confidence than they 
could lose by the withdrawal of the 
support of any of the great families of 
the country. We grounded this opinion 
upon the knowledge which we pos- 
sessed of the good sense and the good 
feeling of the nation at large, upon 
which, after all, all good government 
must ultimately depend, and which 
never can be slighted or counteracted 
for any length of time without exacting 
a heavy retribution. We knew that 
able and honest functionaries do much 
to recommend the institutions in which 
they are called upon to administer, to 
the favour of the just and wise; and 
that those of a contrary character, 
whose promotion has been caused by 
motives altogether independent of 
their personal fitness, do just as much 
to disparage and impair them —to 
cause the falling away of their friends, 
and to multiply the number, and minis- 
ter to the rancour of their enemies. 
Experience had abundantly demon- 
strated to us this truth, and we there- 
fore did not hesitate openly to condemn 
those maxims of government upon 
which every ministry was accustomed, 
and, as they believed, constrained to 
act, so long us so large a proportion of 
the House of Commons were returned 
by the influence of the nobility and 
the great land proprietors of the king- 
dom. 

And we are not sorry that, ni that 
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one respect, the reform bill has at 
length compelled a recourse to the 
principle upon which we should our- 
selves have disposed of the govern- 
ment patronage had it never been 
enacted. Henceforth we may expect 
to see professional fitness more fre- 
quently considered in the appointments 
which take place to all the great offices 
in church and state as they become 
vacant. Already Sir Robert Peel has 
done enough to show the principle b 
which he will for the future be sided. 
Little has, as yet, been in his power ; 
but, in his disposal of that little, he has 
evinced qualities which Englishmen 
know how to value—liberality, disin- 
terestedness, and discrimination; and 
if he only go on as he has commenced, 
and regard the patronage at his dis- 
posal as a sacred trust for the benefit of 
the country, he may rest assured of 
the general approbation. 

Church reform was the great boon 
which the late ministers held out to 
the country; it was the pledge by 
which they had hoped to purchase 
another session of parliamentary sup- 
port ; and they had no doubt of being 
able to carry, by large majorities, the 
changes which they had proposed to 
make in our ecclesiastical institutions. 
But there were many (and those not 
merely of the Conservative party,) who 
dreaded these changes, as involving 
evils incalculably greater than any 
which they could remove; and the 
number was not by any means incon- 
siderable, even of those who had sup- 
ported the reform bill through all its 
stages, who were desirous that any 
modification of our church establish- 
ment which might take place, should 
not be left entirely to the wisdom or 
the virtue of those who were known 
not to cherish towards it any very 
friendly feelings. Lord Melbourne 
was not the man who would have 
wantonly injured the church. He 
possesses too much honour and gene- 
rosity for that. But neither was he the 
man by whom its friends could expect 
that it would be wisely improved, or its 
enemies apprehend that it would be 
chivalrously defended. 

Every one was able to estimate the 
precise nature of the church-reforming 
zeal of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hume. 
They knew that it aimed at nothing 
more than crippling the resources and 
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lowering the estimation of the clergy ; 
and that one feature of their favourite 
plan was, the turning the bishops out 
of the House of Lords. This plan 
Lord Melbourne would not have 
adopted all at once. He would, per- 
haps, at first, make some very spirited 
opposition toit. But, opposition founded 
upon convenience and expediency alone, 
never can, in the long run, withstand 
the persevering assaults of vigorous and 
unscrupulous assailants. He would be 
compelled, by irresistible circumstances, 
to give way ; it might be inch by inch; 
but, nevertheless, to give way. The 
reader has, perhaps, seen the manner 
in which heavy porter barrels are de- 
posited in the cellars in London. They 
are placed upon an inclined plane, 
with ropes attached, which are in the 
hands of men, who, as soon as the 
barrel begins to descend, pull lustily 
in the opposite direction. But, they 
take very good care that the force 
with which they pull shall be always 
less than the force of gravity, and thus 
they serve to ease it down, until it 
reaches its lowest level, when it is 
clearly perceived that they were only 
cooperating in its descent by their ap- 
parent counteraction. Thus it is that 
Lord Melbourne’s inch-by-inch con- 
cession to the clamours of the infidel 
radicals would have only served to 
accomplish their ends. His counte- 
nance might have thrown many of the 
friends of the church off their guard, 
while his oppositien would never have 
imposed any real restraint upon its 
enemies, by whom, on the contrary, if 
they only knew their true interest, it 
would be hailed, as presenting the 
very most desirable mode of carrying 
into effect their ultimate intentions. 
Infidels cannot conceive the affec- 
tionate reverence with which her genu- 
ine children regard the Church of Eng- 
land. Its doctrines are so sound and 
elevating ; its discipline so simple and 
rational ; its ceremonies so solemn and 
interesting ; and its liturgy so sober, 
so impressive, so engaging, and so 
sublime, that it addresses itself, at 
once, to the imagination, the affections, 
and the reason, and never fails to 
captivate all the best feelings, and to 
satisfy all the purest requirements of 
those who, in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, wait upon its ministrations. 
None more anxious than those who 
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best love and value our venerable 
establishment, for such a reform as 
may increase its usefulness and render 
it more truly the image of the Chris- 
tian church, in those days when it 
most faithfully reflected the character 
of its divine Founder. But they are 
not insensible to the hazards which 
must be incurred by entrusting it for 
reformation into the hands of those 
who are either careless of its worth, 
ignorant of its character, indifferent 
respecting its doctrines, or hostile to 
its existence. Such were the late 
ministers, Never was England go- 
verned by a set of men who made it 
so manifest to the nation at large, that 
the measures by which they were re- 
solved to propitiate the favour of the 
unprincipled and the unreflecting 
would not be clogged by any very 
scrupulous regard for the national 
religion. Indeed to do them justice, 
they were no hypocrites. Every one 
knew that, when they talked of the 
reform of the church, they meant 
either its overthrow or its degradation. 
Not so the present ministers. Some 


of them are amongst its most pious and 


devoted members. All of them have 
for it a sincere, and, it is to be hoped, 
a growing value. As a body, they 
are resolved, to the utmost of their 
power, to preserve its property and 
maintain its rights; while they en- 
deavour to make both its rights and 
its property available in every possible 
way for diffusing and perpetuating the 
knowledge and practice of our divine 
religion. . It is our belief, that England 
never had a ministry to whom the re- 
proach of self-seeking less attached 
than it does to the present. They 
have assumed the reins of power with 
no other wish near to their hearts than 
that of being enabied to be of some 
service to their country ; and they 
would retire from office tomorrow, not 
merely with resignation, but with 
cheerfulness, if they were convinced 
that, by so doing, the public interest 
would best be served. This is not 
merely our conviction ; we believe it 
to be the conviction of the great bulk 
of the nation at large; who are re- 
solved to give Sir Robert Peel and 
his colleagues, all they ask, “a fair 
trial ;” and who feel devoutly thankful 
that any changes which may be made 
in our ecclesiastical regimen will pro- 
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ceed rom men to whom everything 
relating to the character or the well- 
being of our establishment has ever 
been a matter of the deepest interest, 
and the gravest importance. 

It was, therefore, with no great dis- 
satisfaction that the class of reformers 
who were yet anxious for the real well- 
beiug of the church, beheld the down- 
fall of the Melbourne administration. 
They felt that whatever that party 
could accomplish in the cause of safe 
and constitutional reform, had been ac- 
complished ; and that henceforth, if 
they continued in power, they could 
be little better than the mere tools of 
the faction, who professed to make 
America their model, and were resolved 
to rest satisfied with nothing short of 
plain republican institutions. Of course, 
there is no party by whom designs 
such as theze would be openly avowed; 
but that they were entertained and 
prosecuted by that section of the radi- 
cal faction, of whom Messrs. O’Connell 
and Hume were the representatives and 
leaders, was a secret to no one who 
looked below the surface of public 
affairs, and, from tendencies, could, with 
any ordinary sagacity, infer intentions. 

Ministers have, we perceive, made up 
their minds to continue for the present 
the grant to the new Education Board. 
We know the difficulties that embarrass 
the ministry under the very peculiar 
circumstances in which they are placed. 
They certainly are not responsible for 
the creation of the board ; and in one 
sense they are not, perhaps, altogether 
responsible for its continuance. We are 
too much disposed to make allowance 
for the embarrassments of the new mi- 
nistry to add to them by the discussion 
of a question upon which our views are 
unchanged, but which we do not wish 
to see the means of causing dissension 
in the Conservative party ; and, strongly 
as we are opposed to the system and 
the principles of that board, it may be, 
perhaps, that it is well that it is per- 
mitted another year of trial. The reac- 
tion must, perhaps, go on a little longer, 
and the eyes of the British nation be 
more opened to the true nature of Irish 
popery, before even a Conservative 
ministry can consign the Whig educa- 
tion scheme to the extinction it de- 
serves. 

Respecting the project itself, our im- 
pressions are now the very same that 
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they were when it was at first proposed. 
We consider that it will virtually put 
the education of the humbler classes 
in this country into the hands of the 
Romish clergy. What that imports, 
let the late elections determine. These 
worthies will have an ample opportu- 
nity of moulding the rising generation 
into an accordance with all their pecu- 
liar views ; and none can expect any 
national benefits from the new position 
which they have been enabled to as- 
sume, who are not prepared to maintain 
that important advantages might have 
arisen from placing Valentine under 
the tutelage of Orson. 

The Protestants in this country had 
long and assiduously laboured in the 
cause of education, and encountered 
the fierce hostility of those who had 
their own reasons for “hating the 
light.” By the divine assistance they 
were, to a great degree, successful, and 
had the satisfaction of beholding a scrip- 
tural system of instruction in operation 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. Their adversaries, then, change 
their ground of attack, and aim at get- 
ting the control of that which they 





failed to extinguish. Unfortunately, 
Whig projects and Whig policy are 
too favorable to their ambitious views ; 
and a decision is pronounced in their 
favor, by our late rulers, which con- 
signs the child of their hated rival to 
their tender care and _ protection. 
The real and the pretended mother 
both appear before the government, 
and the award is one that practically 
reverses the judgment of Solomon. 
The claims of the impostor are pre- 
ferred, and those of the real parent are 
rejected. In this case what is the lat- 
ter todo? Will she seek to destroy 
the child, because she sees it in the 
hands of one who can have for it no 
natural affection? By no means. That 
would be to prove herself an unnatural 
parent. No, she will wait upon events, 
if, haply, like the mother of Moses, she 
too may be called in to aid in minister- 
ing to the wants of the infant; and it 
is not at all out of the nature of things 
that the time may come when she will 
rejoice with all a mother’s joy in hav- 
ing been permitted to contribute to its 
preservation. 





THE MICKIAD—A BALLAD. 


SHOWING HOW ONE MICKEY MADE HIS MAIDEN SPEECH, HOW HE FELL FOUL OF OLD OLIVER, 
AND WHAT HAPPENED HIM, 


(Of all the charges which were brought against the ministry of Sir Robert Peel, the most extraor- 
dinary was that which was purty mee by Mr. Michael O’Loghlen, the tail member for Dungarvan. 


In the December number of our 


agazine we had the misfortune to print a most heterodox ballad, 


inviting, among many other heinous advices, people to “ put their trust in God.” Mr, Mickey is 
reported—for we really are inclined to look on the whole matter as a joke of the gentlemen of the 
—, reported to have implicated Sir Robert Peel in the guilt of this treasonable sentiment in 


he following eurious manner :— 


We — the ballad on or about the 26th of November; 
The ballad was quoted and applauded at an Orange meeting on the 9th of December ; 


The Lord Mayor was there; 


About three weeks afterwards the Lord Lieutenant accepted an invitation to dinner from the 


Lord Mayor ; 


And therefore, says Mickey, in his maiden speech, with a maiden naiveté that is quite amusing, 


Sir Robert Peel ought to be dismissed !! 


Mr. 0” hien is reported to have sung our ballad in parliame~t, amid applause nearly as tumultuous 
as that with which it was received at the Orange meeting. As he bids fair to succeed as a pariia- 
enaiery Sane enet. it would be a pity he should be at a l»ss for ballads, and we will engage to 


supply 


im with one each month. We hope he will do due honour to the Mickiad. We must, 


however, do an act of justice, by returning our best thanks to Mr. M‘Crea, who read, not sung, 
our former ballad at the Orange meeting : and we can assure Mr. O’Loghlen that he made a very 
bad guess when he said that gentleman was himself the author. We will give the ex-Solicitor, when 
he slags this, three guesses to find out who wrote them both. ] 





Quem Virum aut Heroa, lyra vel a cri 
Tibia sumas celebrare Clio? Horace. 


What hero, says Horace, Dame Clio, I pray, 
What mortal shall rise to renown in our lay ? 
What fortunate Homo, quoth we, shall be seen 
From oblivion secured in our next Magazine ? 
Out of candidate hundreds a prime one we'll pick, 


And sing of the maiden oration of Mick. 
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Old Oliver's counsel, so pious and sage, 
Now needful as ever, shone forth in our page 
Recorded in song, nor recorded in vain ; 

Each Protestant bosom beat high at the strain; 

It ran thro’ the nation, no lightning more quick, 
Till it pierced e’en the asinine scull-cap of—Mick. 
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So Mick took to spelling for once in a way, 

A loyal effusion—a Williamite lay ; 

Though small was his knowledge of matters sublime, 
His spleen could detect in each stanza a crime : 

The proofs, as he read it, came flying so thick, 
“°Tis treason out-treason’d,” quoth sapient Mick. 
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“ Eureka, Eureka,” bray’d he in delight, 

And he grinn’d the fierce grin of ineffable spite, 

I have found what will bother the Orange at last, 
And the best hopes of Peel and of Wellington blast ; 
“ Throw plenty of dirt, there will some of it stick,” 

Is a maxim of value, quoth orator Mick. 


—eow wes & Shum 


So he took up his parable ’gainst the Lord Mayor, 
With a gentleness worthy a soreheaded bear ; 

His action, the grace of a bull in a bog, 

And he boune’d in his wrath like a galvanized frog ; 
Since the day that hjs namesake belaboured old Nick, 
There never was wight laid about him like Mick. 
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That parsons should prate about powder or ball, 
Or Protestants dream of resistance at all— 

That mayors or that sheriffs should dare to applaud 
The obsolete notion of “trusting in God,” 

Was frightful, was horrid—“a vile heretic 

Alone could concoct such devices,” quoth Mick.” 


Then the ditty of horrors in parts being set, 

Was roar’d by “the tail” in harmonious quintette : 
The cackle of Dwyer—red Fergus’s howl, 

The broad diapason of Daniel’s own growl— 

The crack’d penny trumpet of Pennenden Dick, 
Combin’d with the gurgle melodious of Mick. 
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But vain was the effort—growl, bellow, or squall 
’Gainst the Mayor, it turn’d out a mare's nest after all ; 
Though grey Gee ho Dobbin stepped up in the rear, 
, A And threw in his millclack by way of a cheer; 

Yet all would not do, and each flounder and kick 
Betrayed the expiring vagaries of Mick. 


~ 
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The broadside of Bateson first stagger’d the foe, 

And Verner, he seconded stoutly the blow; 

But the thunder of Shaw was the grand coup de grace 
That finished the course of each troublesome ass ; 
Like the blast of the desert he wither’d the clique, 
From Daniel the doughty to Dobbin and Mick. 
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Then awake, sons of loyalty, join us and sing 
The chorus of Orangemen—God save the King. 
The wilder the tempest above us that blows, 
The sterner around our bright banner we close ; 
The knave or the bully, the threat or the trick, 
Alike we despise them, the Dan or the Mick. 
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WHAT IS AN ORANGEMAN ? 


Somes months since we promised, at 
the very earliest opportunity, to devote 
a separate paper in our Magazine, to 
the history and defence of the Orange 
Institution—and if we have been slow 
in redeeming our pledge, it is not either 
from want of respect to the great and 
influential body of Protestants who are 
associated in that institution, nor yet 
from any want of attachment to the 
principles upon which their union is 
based. Conscientiously and fully sa- 
tisfied ourselves, upon a deliberate and 
careful scrutiny, that the principles of 
Orangeism are in strict accordance 
with the obligations of Christianity, and 
in perfect consonance with the purest 
maxims of “ civil and religious liberty,” 
we cannot but feel anxious to place 
these principles before the British 
nation. But the progress of the move- 
ment in this age of revolution presents 
us with important events in such fearful 
and rapid succession, that it required 
all the energies we could master to 
grasp at them as they passed. The 
time, however, is now come when we 
cannot, in justice either to Orangeism 
or to Protestantism, delay our intended 
vindication any longer—the false and 
malignant attacks that have been made 
upon the Orange Institution in the 
House of Commons, call at once for 
notice and reply; and we rejoice in 
the hope that our humble efforts may 
be instrumental in removing the gross 
misapprehension which exists as to the 
true nature and objects of that loyal 
and religious association, and in proving 
to every reasonable mind that there is 
nothing either in its constitution or its 
regulations calculated to excite the in- 
dignation of any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, except those who are enemies 
of order and of law. 

We feel it the more necessary to 
allude to the debate in the House of 
Commons, because upon this occasion, 
ministers appeared anxious to evade 
rather than answer the charges brought 
against the Orangemen. Our Chief 
Secretary seemed desirous of placing 
the Orange lodges in a very ambiguous 
position ; their propriety very uncertain, 
and their legality more than question- 
able. We confess that in this we were 


disappointed. We did not expect— 
we do not wish—that the ministers 
should identify themselves with the 


Orangemen—theiy duty is unques- 
tionably to be above all parties.— 


Nay, we will go further, and we will 
say, that we do not desire that the 
Orange ‘Institution should receive in 
any way the countenance of those 
in power. It has flourished under 
every species of discouragement from 
that very government whose authority 
it was upholding, and it can still sub- 
sist independent of government pa- 
tronage or support. But this we will 
say, that when there exists in Ireland 
a body including within its ranks so 
large and so growing a proportion of 
the property, the rank, and the intellect 
of Ireland, it is not fit that the Irish 
Secretary should be unacquainted with 
its character. It was the duty of Sir 
Henry Hardinge to inform himself of 
the principles of an association so for- 
midable in its numbers, and so influ- 
ential in the rank and station of its 
leading members—and having so in- 
formed himself, he should have been 
ready to give the result of his enquiries 
to the House of Commons. This 
would have been the more manly and 
candid course. If Sir Henry Har- 
dinge found the Orange lodges to be 
societies dangerous to the peace or 
inimical to the institutions of the coun- 
try, then he should openly have said 
so—if, on the other hand, he was con- 
vinced that their object was justifiable, 
and their principles correct—if he was 
satisfied that they had been marked by 
uniform loyalty and undeviating sub- 
mission to the law—surely it would 
have been fair that he should have 
stated this conviction—and this could 
neither have lowered the dignity nor 
compromised the independence of his 
government. 

We cannot refrain from these ani- 
madversions upon the conduct of Sir 
H. Hardinge, because we are least of all 
disposed to tolerate that compromise of 
principle which has hitherto been the 
bane of the Tory party. We are al- 
ways anxious that the truth should 
be plainly and boldly told—*« Fiat 
justitia-ruat ceelum,” is a maxim far 
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more in accordance with our feelings 
than the cautious and hesitating prin- 
ciple that guides the conduct of the 
wary diplomatist—who regulates his 
assertions not by their truth, but by 
their convenience, and takes his coward 
glance upon the pages of the book of 
expediency, before he dares to do what 
he knows to be right. In the present 
case there is no excuse for halting be- 
tween two opinions. In the name of 
the Orangemen of Ireland, we chal- 
lenge investigation into their principles 
—If these shall be found inconsistent 
with the law or the constitution, or 
dangerous to the liberties or the hap- 
piness of any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects—let their institution be put 
down with a strong hand. But if they 
shall be found to be banded together 
for self-defence, in a union which the 
combination of the wicked, and the 
weakness of the government, rendered 
necessary—then we ask for them no 
special favor, or no exclusive protection 
—we only ask that justice should be 
done to their character—and that when 
charges are brought against the go- 
vernment for tolerating them, those 
charges should be met, not by the eva- 
sive ingenuity of an unworthy quibble, 
but by the open and manly avowal that 
ministers having examined into their 
principles, had found nothing in them 
of which they could disapprove. 

In England, little, very little, is known 
of the true nature of the Orange Insti- 
tution of Ireland—its members are, we 
know, regarded by too many as bigots 
and as fanatics. It has been the inte- 
rest of one party to circulate calumnies, 
and it has not been sufficiently the care 
of the other to contradict them. The 
Orangemen have been represented as 
harbouring an exterminating spirit—as 
being associated on the very principle 
of hating and oppressing their Roman 
Catholic fellow subjects—and as goad- 
ing them by insult and injury into dis- 
affection. These falsehoods were so 
often repeated, that they were at length 
believed—it seems in some quarters to 
be assumed as an axiom, that an Orange- 
man is a being filled with religious ran- 
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cour and religious intolerance—a man 
who makes the sacred name of religion 
an excuse for plundering and oppress- 
ing his fellows—nay, human audacity 
has gone so far as to assert, and human 
ercdulity so far as to believe that the 
members of the institution are bound 
together by an oath of extermination. 
These charges were so absurd, that the 
Orangemen having once given them 
their solemn denial, considered it be- 
neath them to offer any further contra- 
diction—they did not calculate on the 
truth of the proverb, “ calumniare au- 
dacter aliquid adherebit,” but their 
enemies regulated their conduct by the 
application of the maxim, and their suc- 
cess has furnished a remarkable in- 
stance of its truth—and while the 
Orangemen of Ireland, in that proud 
sense of conscious rectitude, neglected 
to refute with sufficient pains the false- 
hoods of their enemies, calumny verified 
the description of the ancient poet, ac- 
quiring boldness in her progress from 
one daring assertion to another, until 
lawless sedition assumed the tone of 
injured loyalty, and the disturbers of 
the public peace and the enemies of 
all order unblushingly stood forward 
to accuse the peaceable and orderly 
Orangemen of being a body dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the country. 

The question with which we have 
headed this article is, be it remembered, 
a question of fact—if the Orange In- 
stitution be such as its enemies have 
represented it, we have nothing to say 
in its defence—God forbid that we 
should attempt to justify intolerance 
or to advocate or pulliate the principles 
of persecution. We have now before 
us a little volume containing the printed 
and published regulations of the Orange 
Institution—regulations by which, we 
should suppose, every member must 
consider himself bound, and which, by 
the rules of the body, must be sub- 
mitted to every candidate for admission 
before he is proposed*—regulations 
which are put forth as the guiding rules 
of the institution, and which are gene- 
rally read over at every meeting of 
a lodge, so that the brethren may 


* The following is one of the rules relating to the admission of members :—‘“ The 
proposer of a candidate shall satisfy the lodge that he has put a copy of these laws 
into the hands of the candidate before his initiation, for the purpose of making him 


acquainted with the principles of the institution.” 
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never forget the principles of their 
union. These regulations we believe 
to contain a fuir exposition of the sen- 
timents that actuate the Orangemen of 
Ireland. Inthe very front of this book, 
and as a preface to the general rules, 
we find the following clear, deliberate, 
and full declaration of the principles 
of Orangeism :— 

« This Institution is formed by per- 
sons desiring, to the utmost of their power, 
to support and defend his Majesty King 
Wituiam the IV., tHe Protestant 
Reuicion, the Laws of the country, the 
succession to the Throne in his Majesty’s 
illustrious House, being Protestants, as 
as well as for THE DEFENCE OF THEIR 
OWN PERSONS AND PROPERTY, AND THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE PUBLIC PEACE; 
and for these purposes the members hold 
themselves obliged, when called upon, to 
be at all times ready to assist the civil 
and military powers in the just and law- 
ful discharge of their duty. They asso- 
ciate also in honor of King William IIT. 
Prince of Orange,-whose name they will 
perpetually bear, as supporters of his glo- 
rious memory, and the true religion by 
law established in this united kingdom. 

« This is, exclusively, a Protestant 
association—YET, DETESTING AN INTOLE- 
RANT SPIRIT, IT ADMITS NO PERSON INTO 
ITS BROTHERHOOD WHO ARE NOT WELL 
KNOWN TO BE INCAPABLE OF PERSECUTING, 
INJURING OR UPBRAIDING ANY ONE ON 
ACCOUNT OF HIS RELIGIOUS OPENIONS: its 
principle is, to aid and assist loyal subjects 
of every religious persuasion, by protecting 
them from violence and uppression.” 


QUALIFICATIONS. 

*« An Orangeman should have a sin- 
cere love and veneration for his Almighty 
Maker, a firm and steadfast faith in the 
Saviour of the world, convinced that he 
is the only Mediator between a sinful 
creature and an offended Creator. His 
disposition should be humane and com- 
passionate; his behaviour kind and cour- 
teous. He stiould love rational and 
improving society, faithfully regard the 
Protestant religion, and sincerely desire 
to propagate its doctrine and precepts. 
He should have a hatred to cursing and 
swearing, and taking the name of God in 
vain; and he should use all opportunities 
of discouraging those shameful practices, 
Wisdom and prudence should guide his 
actions; temperance and sobriety, honesty 
and integrity direct his conduct; and the 
honor and glory of his King and Country, 
should be the motives of his exertions.” 


These are the objects and principles 
of that association of Irish Protestants 
to which its members have given the 
name of the Orange Institution—as a 
pledge that they will support the prin- 
ciples of liberty established ty the 
glorious revolution of 1688. e do 
not think that it will be asserted that 
in the objects thus stated, there is any- 
thing criminal—anything inconsistent 
either with the duties of good subjects, 
or the obligations of a Christian. 
Upon this declaration of its character, 
we are willing that the Orange Institu- 
tion should be tried—and though we 
admit that in a proper state of society 
—a state of society where law could 
assert its supremacy—where it could 
punish disaffection and protect loyalty 
—an association for the objects thus 
specified might be wrong, because un- 
necessary ; there is no man at all ac- 
quainted with the real condition of 
lreland, except those whose trade— 
for agitation in Ireland has become a 
trade—renders it their interest to mis- 
represent, who will venture to assert that 
here a defensive association is uncalled 
for. The Orange societies are strictly 
defensive in thetr objects and in their 
character—they have never yet been 
employed for the purposes of aggres- 
sion, and the only thing in the entire 
system which had even the appearance 
of challenging assault, has been put an 
end to by the bill which forbids the 
Orangemen from walking in procession 
—a bili which was passed in the sum- 
mer of 1832, by Mr. Stanley, and which 
met with the most apparently decided 
opposition from Mr. O’Connell. How 
that learned gentleman may be able to 
reconcile his votes and speeches on 
that bill with his present motion for 
declaring the Orange societies illegal, 
we profess ourselves unable to divine. 

When we commenced our observa- 
tions by declaring our intention of en- 
tering ov a history and defence of the 
Orauge Institution, we placed the 
terms in juxta position, because we felt 
them to be identical. Calumny is best 
answered by facts—and with regard to 
this much-calumniated institution we 
are persuaded that if we can succeed 
in detailing its history we shall have 
completed its defence. Called into 
existence by the necessities of treason- 
able days, and based upon the principle 
of loyalty to-the King and attachment 
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to British connexion, it proved the 
safeguard of Ireland in that fearful 
struggle in which foreign enmity and 
domestic treason combined together to 
strike through her a fatal blow to 
England’s greatness. And during the 
forty years that have elapsed from the 
time of its original formation, it has 
continued the best preserver of tran- 
quillity in the districts where its influ- 
ence prevails—in all parts of Ireland 
its members have been characterised 
by their uniform obedience to the law; 
and during that long period of time, 
the utmost ingenuity of its most bitter 
enemies has found nothing to lay to its 
charge—They have dealt, it is true, in 
general accusations—they have made 
vague assertions of its being a danger- 
ous and an unchristian body —but a 
single definite or specific charge against 
Orangemen or Orangeism never has 
been brought, unless, indeed, we are to 
regard as exceptions to our statement 
Lord Plunkett’s celebrated _bottle- 
treason trial, or Mr. O’Connell’s dis- 
covery that some verses that might be 
interpreted as exciting to bloodshed, 
occurred in another part of the chapter 
from which a portion of the ritual of 
introduction was taken. 

The Orange Institution commenced 
in the county of Armagh—the first 
lodge was formed in the village of the 
Diamond, on the 21st September, 1795. 
From a very early period a peculiarly 
rancorous spirit appears to have pre- 
vailed among the lower order of Roman 
Catholics in this neighbourhood—the 
descendants of the rapparees, they in- 
herited all the ferocity of their ances- 
tors, and for years the peace of the 
country was disturbed by the conten- 
tions of two rival factions, under the 
names of Defenders and Peep-o’-day 
Boys—the former the Roman Catholic, 
the latter the Protestant. What origi- 
nally gave rise to these factions, we 
have now no means of ascertaining— 
the more probable account appears to 
be, that a private quarrel assumed the 
appearance of a religious feud, and that 
the worst description of characters 
upon both sides entered into its ani- 
mosities. It may have been, as is 
confidently averred by the opponents, 
that the Roman Catholic party at 
that time precluded by the operation of 
penal statutes from obtaining arms 
im a regular manner, plundered the 
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arms of the Protestants, upon which 
the Protestants went out in bands to 
recover them, and from their generally 
making these excursions at a very early 
hour of the morning, they obtained 
the name of Peep-o’-day Boys—the 
Roman Catholics, on the other hand, 
united to resist the domiciliary visits 
which the Peep-o’-day Boys thought 
proper to make in their search for the 
stolen arms, and thus assumed the name 
of Defenders. These are matters, 
however, with which we are not much 
concerned, and with regard to which 
but little certainty can be attained. 
The feuds of the Defenders and the 
Peep-o’-day Boys, however they may 
have arisen, were originally local in 
their character, and would, apenany 
have died away without leaving any i 

effects behind, had it not been that the 
system of Defenders was found a con- 
venient instrument for general objects, 
and the craftiness of wily contrivers 
availed themselves of its existence, 
improved upon its plan, and caused it 
long to survive the body to whom it 
was originally opposed. The Peep-o’- 
day Boys, it should be mentioned, never 
had any organization—they were mere 
desultory bands of peasants, engaged in 
a petty and disreputable feud, and long 
before the period of the Orange lodges 
they had altogether disappeared. For 
whatever purpose, however, the De- 
fenders originally associated, they be- 
came very soon a body dangerous to 
the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try—they bound themselves together 
by oaths—they adopted a system of 
passwords—and they extended them- 
selves over most of the neighbouring 
counties, everywhere giving indica- 
tions of their presence by outrage and 
crime—they were exclusively a Roman 
Catholic association—and the Protes- 
tants were the victims of their most 
cruel persecution. Whatever may have 
been the origin of the feuds miscalled 
religious, which had disturbed the tran- 
quillity of this district—whether they 
originated in private quarrels or in po- 
litical hatred—trom the rancour of the 
Roman Catholic or the aggression of the 
Protestant, certain it is, that at this 
time they were kept up by the Roman 
Catholics with terrible tenacity of pur- 
pose; and even if some Protestants in 
the course of the transaction were to 
blame, the sins of the guilty were 
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visited in tremendous retribution upon 
the heads of the unoffending—Protes- 
tant houses were attacked, and Pro- 
testant towns were pillaged—the fair 
or the market could not be visited by a 
Protestant, but at the peril of his life— 
returning home he was received by an 
ambush, and waylaid by the cowardly 
miscreants whose combination gave 
them an immeasurable advantage over 
their opponents’ desultory and isolated 
strength. Large bodies of Defenders 
openly paraded the country, and had, 
upon some occasions, even the audacity 
to challenge the King’s troops to an 
engagement—massacres the most bar- 
barous were perpetrated by bandittis 
who openly declared that their object 
was the extermination of Protestantism: 
these outrages attracted the attention 
of the Secret Committee of the House 
of Lords, who made a strong report 
upon the subject in 1793; and the re- 
port of this committee having employed 
the fact of. these atrocities in a manner 
inconvenient to the Catholic claims— 
the Catholic Committee addressed a 
letter of advice to restrain their party 
from their commission—the allusion, 
too, of the committee drew from the 
Roman Catholic prelate, Doctor Troy, 
that pastoral admonition which nine 
years of outrage and violence had failed 
to call forth—and crime was suspended 
when political expedience dictated its 
convenience. 

If it were our object to prove that 
the Roman Catholic party were the 
aggressors in these transactions, we 
would find ample evidence ,in the 
peace and _ tranquillity —temporary 
though it was—which was procured 
by the address of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, and by the pastoral letter of 
Doctor Troy. The Roman Catholics 
were the cle party whom these admo- 
nitions could influence, and yet by their 
influence tranquillity was restored— 
and this fact is recorded upon no ex- 
ceptionable evidence. The Catholic 
Committee published a declaration, in 
which they boasted that by this address 
the disturbances were put anend to. 
Surely then we need no further testi- 
mony to determine the party by whom 
these;.,disturbances were created. 

But meantime events were silently 
but surely progressing, which changed 
very much the character of the De- 
fenders, and altered, indeed, the entire 
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relations of society throughout the 
north of Ireland. ‘To use the words 
of Mr. Croker, the time was coming 
when “all the hordes of petty rebels 
that for twenty years, under twenty 
barbarous names and pretences had 
harassed the land, should sink one great 
union against all civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions.” Measures were industri- 
ously adopted, by what agency it is 
not easy to discover, to circulate 
through Ireland the poison of infidelity 
and republicanism. We have now 
before us a document drawn up by a 
man in the middle class of life, who 
still recollects the circumstances that 
preceded the rebellion of ’98. Upon the 
authority of this document, for the 
correctness of which we can vouch, we 
have ascertained that emissaries were 
despatched throughout the country to 
circulate the works of Volney, Voltaire, 
and Paine; and thus, by disseminating 
infidelity, prepare the way for repub- 
licanism. The association of United 
Irishmen was formed, and so early as 
the 10th of May, 1795, three months 
previous to the formation of the first 
Orange lodge, a committee of delegates 
met at Belfast, and completed their 
constitution. In their views the De- 
fenders readily cooperated, and from 
them they received a more complete 
and more regular organization—and 
now it was that upon the Protestants 
in the humbler classes there was 

pressure which not even their often- 
proved loyalty could long withstand— 
the objects of persecution from an or- 
ganized body, they vainly opposed 
isolated strength to combined attacks. 
They could see no protection but in 
combination, and there were no com- 
binations but those of a treasonable 
character. With the practical philoso- 
phy of experience they perceived the 
truth of the maxim so beautifully ex- 
pressed in the eloquent pages of the 
philosophic Burke, “ When bad men 
combine, the good must associate—else 
they will fall one by one, an unpitied 
sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.” 
This was just the truth which was felt by 
the peasant philosophers of Armagh ; 
and acting on that principle, they 
formed the Orange association —they 
resolved that they should be no longer 
the straggling and separated fragments 
of a broken party—they adopted from 
their enemies the lesson which that 
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enemy had inculcated by many a cruel 
illustration—that union is strength : 
they united for the purposes of de- 
fence—they made loyalty the pledge 
of their union, as disaffection and 
treason was the characteristics of the 
hostile combinations——they conse- 
crated that union by the solemnities 
of a pure religion, as their enemies 
were engaged in the service of infi- 
delity and Popery—and true to their 
king and steady to their faith, while, at 
the same time, they desired to main- 
tain the principles of that constitution 
for which their ancestors had bled— 
they assumed the name of him whose 
memory, in common with every lover 
of freedom, they held in reverence, 
they called themselves “the loyal and 
religious Orange Institution.” 

Nor did they thus unite until many 
and sufficiently intelligible indications 
had manifested that the designs of the 
hostile confederacy extended to nothing 
less than the extirpation of Protestants. 
We do not wish to shock our readers 
by the details of barbarities revolting 
to our nature. There can be but little 
use in raking up the memory of bygone 
atrocities, which, for the honour of our 
country, it were better should be co- 
vered in oblivion ; but when it is as- 
serted that the Orange Institution 
originated in a spirit of wanton and 
gratuitous aggression, it is necessary 
that we should—and we shall discharge 
this painful duty with as much brevity 
as possible—it becomes necessary that 
we should detail some of those atroci- 
ties which forced upon the minds of 
Protestants the conviction that the 
Defenders sought their extermination, 
and that against these designs they 
must seek protection in God and in 
their own arm. One of the most in- 
human outrages that ever was perpe- 
trated, even in Ireland, stained about 
this time that part of the north—an 
outrage for which no motive could 
be assigned but a wanton hatred of 
Protestantism —and an outrage, the 
fiendish barbarity of which throws into 
the shade the cruelties of the savage, 
and makes us regard the most ruthless 
wielder of the tomahawk, or scalping- 
knife, as a pattern of mercy compared 
with the miscreants who were guilty 
of it. 

A Protestant gentleman, Richard 
Jackson, Esq., of Forkhill, who died 
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in the year 1787, had demised his 
estate for charitable purposes; he di- 
rected that his demesne should. be 
colonized by Protestants, and that four 
schoolmasters should be supported to 
teach indiscriminately the children of 
every religious persuasion. In 1789 the 
trustees obtained from the Irish Par- 
liament an act of incorporation, and 
proceeded to carry into effect the in- 
tentions of the testator by locating 
Protestants upon his demesne ; but the 
Roman Catholics openly declared that 
they would not suffer the establishment 
of Protestants to be made. They 
attempted the life of the Rev. Edward 
Hudson, the rector of Forkhill, who 
had been appointed agent to the 
charity. On one occasion his horse 
was shot under him; and it was be- 
lieved that the assassin who fired had 
been despatched from a Roman Ca- 
tholic chapel to attempt the bloody 
deed. They assailed the colonists with 
all the terrible modes of proscription 
now fortunately unknown in Ulster, 
but still common enough in districts 
where Orangeism does not prevail. 
Gangs of ruffians assailed their houses 
by night, and menaced their lives by 
day. ‘That we may not be suspected 
of exaggeration, we will give the ac- 
count of one transaction in the words 
of the report which was made by the 
trustees to the Bishop of Dromore. 
The document is dated February, 1791, 
more than four years previous to the 
formation of the first Orange lodge. 


“On Friday evening, at seven o'clock, 
a number of villains assembled at the 
house of Alexander Barclay, one of the 
schoolmasters in the parish of Forkhill, 
near Dundalk, appointed by the trustees 
of the late Richard Jackson's charities, 
to instruct indiscriminately the children 
of the poor of said parish, They ap- 
peared at the door; he enquired who 
was there? and one man, of the name of 
Terence Byrne, his neighbour,|whose voice 
he well knew, and had before at different 
times admitted on knowing his voice, told 
him it was he was there; he opened the 
door, and a number of men rushed in, 
threw him on his face, and three of them 
stood on him and stabbed him repeatedly. 
They then put a cord round his neck, 
which they tightened so as to force out 
his tongue, part of which, as far as they 
could reach, they cutoff. They then cut 
off the four fingers and thumb of his right 
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hand, and left him on the floor, and pro- 
ceeded to use his wife in the same manner. 
To add to their barbarity, they cut out 
her tongue, and cut off her four fingers 
and thumb with a blunt weapon, which 
operation took them above'ten minutes, 
one or two of them holding up her 
arm while they committed this inhuman 
action. They then battered and beat her 
in a dreadful manner. Her brother, a 
boy about thirteen years of age, had come 
from Armagh that morning to see her. 
They cut out his tongue, and cut off the 
calf of his leg, and left them all three in 
that situation. 

« No reason can be assigned for this most 
inhuman transaction. The man was a 
Protestant, a peaceable, decent man; he 
taught above thirty of their children 
GRATIS, being allowed a salary by the 
trustees for forty more. He askeD THEM 
WHETHER HE HAD EVER OFFENDED THEM ? 
THEY SAID NOT; BUT THAT WAS THE 
BEGINNING OF WHAT HE, AND THOSE LIKE 
HIM, SHOULD SUFFER. 

“« Shocking as this account is to human 
nature, it is publicly exulted at in the 
parish, and no person seems to think that 
any punishment will follow the commis- 
sion of this most atrocious wickedness 
So far were they from wishing to conceal 
it, that they proceeded on the road with 
torches, publicly and in defiance of every 
body. There is every reason to dread 
the most alarming consequences from the 
effects of this transaction. The Protes- 
tants are everywhere in the greatest ter- 
ror, and unless government affords them 
assistance, must leave the country, as this 
recent instance of inhumanity, and the 
threatenings thrown out against .them, 
leave no doubt upon their minds what 
intentions must be against them. The 
man and the boy can speak a little---the 
woman can not; and fortunately they 
are all likely to die, as, if they live, they 
are incapable of earning their subsistence. 
Terence Byrne is since fled.” 


Was this, we ask, an occurrence 
upon which Protestants could look 
with indifference? We have printed 
in capitals that part of the report in 
which is recorded the acknowledgment 
of the inhuman savages that their vic- 
tim had given them no special cause 
of offence ; his crime was, that be was 
a Protestant. Could any, then, who 
were implicated in the same guilt, feel 
easy while it exposed them to so terri- 
ble a penalty? The assassins, too, be 
it remembered, triumphed in: their 
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crime—they gloried in their impunity 
—murder did not skulk to her hiding- 

lace, and veil her deeds in darkness ; 
it was then in Armagh as it is now in 
Tipperary—the murderer did not call 
on night to veil his crime, but raised 
his blood-stained hand in open day, 
and boasted of the sanguinary mark as 
one of honour; and was this a time 
for Protestants to remain inactive, and 
wait for the tardy protection of a dis- 
tant and a dilatory government ? Men 
may tell us that Orange Societies are 
unconstitutional or extra-constitutional, 
and that if violence be offered, its re- 
dress must be sought from the ordinary 
authorities of the state. But we an- 
swer, that it is no time to talk of con- 
stitutions when men’s fire-sides are 
assailed—it is no time to call on men 
to observe the etiquette of constitu- 
tional forms, and the violation of this is 
the worst charge against the Orange- 
men, when the dagger of the assassin 
is raised against their hearts. It were 
a mockery of law to wait for its inter- 
position until its object was defeated ; 
it were more than could be expected 
of human nature, that Protestants 
should coolly permit themselves to 
be massacred and mangled like their 
brethren at Forkhill, lest, perchance, it 
might be said that they had formed 
themselves into defensive societies 
which the law could not recognize. 
The Protestants justly thought their 
lives too precious to sacrifice to a point 
of etiquette, and leaving it to political 
casuists to settle whether their defen- 
sive associations were unconstitutional, 
or extra-constitutional, or both ; they 
obeyed the impulses of nature and the 
dictates of nature’s first law—they 
sought protection in combination, and 
they believed, perhaps erroneously, 
that they thus proved themselves 
better subjects and wiser men, than 
had they taken up an abstract consti- 
tutional principle, that men should not 
combine, and left the triumph of that 
principle to find its memorial in their 
murdered bodies and their desolated 
homes. 

It was not, however, until Septem- 
ber, 1795, that the first Orange lodge 
was constituted, although for some 
time previous the Protestants had been 
called by the name of Orangemen. It 
was on: the field of battle that the 
organization of the society was com- 
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pleted. The little village of the 
Diamond was the scene of a sanguinary 
affray between a large body of De- 
fenders and a body of Protestants 
whom the pressing hem had called 
together. The Defenders had at- 
tempted to destroy the Protestant 
houses ; and the Protestants, suddenly 
summoned to defend the homes of 
their brethren, defeated them and 
drove them from the town. The 
Defenders, we should mention, had 
commenced their defensive operations 
by pulling down the house of a man 
named Daniel Winter, and would, no 
doubt, have proceeded to do similar 
execution upon every Protestant house 
in the neighbourhood, when the Pro- 
testants assembled at the summons of 
danger, attacked their enemies, although 
far superior in numbers, and gave 
them a complete and signal defeat. 
Their victory was followed by a truce, 
which was negociated by Joseph Atkin- 
son, Esq., on the part of the Protes- 
tants, and Priest Treanor, of Lough- 
gall, on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics. On the faith of this truce the 
Protestants disbanded and retired to 
their homes, when the next day they 
were summoned again to the scene of 
conflict, by the report, that a large body 
of Defenders had attacked the village. 
Again they were victorious—again 
they drove their cowardly and perfi- 
dious assailants from the field; and, 
though provoked by a treachery that 
would have almost justified the severest 
retaliation they could intlict—triumph- 
ant over an enemy who had violated 
the most solemn engagements, an 
enemy to whom they had granted a 
merciful amvesty, and who had taken 
advantage of their confidence in his 
faith to gratify a malignant vengeance 
by a cowardly assault—the Protestants 
did not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for revenge which their circum- 
stances so amply offered them. They 
had assembled to defend their homes 
from demolition, and they separated 
without doing any thing more than 
providing the means of permanent 
protection. The aggravated perfidy 
of. their opponents had taught them 
that it could only be by organized and 
regular combination that security could 
be obtained. They found that defeats 
could not repress, that treaties could 
not bind, the desperate and determined 
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malignity of their foes. On the battle- 
field of the Diamond—a field where 
freemen fought in defence of their 
children and their homes, and therefore 
far more honorable than the fields of 
haughtier conflicts, in which the mer- 
cenaries of tyrants hav e contendedfor 
the dominion of their lords—the vic- 
torious Protestants formed the first 
Orange lodge. 

We have thus endeavoured, with as 
much brevity as possible, to sketch the 
circumstances which originally called 
the Orange Institution into being. We 
have endeavoured to adhere, with the 
most undeviating strictness, to facts ; 
we certainly have given to them no 
colouring in accordance with any 
Orange predilections we may possess. 
Indeed our only apprehension is, that 
those who are well acquainted with the 
history of these transactions, will accuse 
us of unfairness in not having put the 
case of the Protestants in the same 
strength that a rigid adherence to 
truth would warrant. But although, 
in undertaking the defence of the 
Orange Institution we. have placed it 
on its trial, we have directly reversed 
the judicial maxim of the British law, 
and wherever a statement appeared 
questionable, we have given our oppo+ 
nents the benefit of the doubt. We 
have taken every pains to be accu- 
rately informed upon subjects, with 
regard to which, the very nature of 
the transactions renders it difficult to 
procure precise information. We know 
that we have no intention of deceiving, 
and we can hardly conceive it possible 
that we are misled. But if our state- 
ments be incorrect we challenge con- 
tradiction. Facts, we know, our oppo- 
nents find inconvenient things. It is 
much easier for them to deal in vague 
and general assertions, than to descend 
to distinct and specific details. Almost 
all the leading facts which we have 
now put forward, were stated some 
months ago by the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, in his first speech in the 
Conservative Society; with this differ- 
ence, that the reverend gentleman sub- 
stantiated his assertions by references 
to Roman Catholic authorities, with 
which we have not thought it neces- 
sary to encumber our pages. Not one 
of his assertions ever was contradicted. 
The speech attracted that universal 
attention to which its eloquence was 
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sufficient to entitle it. It was inserted 
in almost all the journals of the empire; 
it was reprinted as a pamphlet ; it was 
commented on by Mr. O’Connell, and 
denounced in unmeasured language by 
the popish journals ; but the correctness 


assert what Mr. O’Connell, perhaps in 
ignorance, did not hesitate to affirm 
upon oath, that it was the existence of 
the Orange lodges that called into 
being the treasonable and popish con- 
federacies which we have clearly shewn 





of the statements was never denied; existed in all the fulness of their deso- 
and yet men are still found hardy lating influence, long before the Orange 
enough to stand up and unblushingly association was even thought of.* 


* Of the degree of credence with which we should receive even the confident 
assertions of the pro-popery party upon that subject, of which, of all others, they are 
the most wofully ignorant—the insurrectionary history of Ireland—let the following 
serve as a specimen:—Mr. O'Connell was asked by a parliamentary committee in 
1825—* Do you know at what time the Ribbon Association began in the north of 
Ireland?” His answer presents a curious specimen of the most complete ignorance of 
facts—for to ignorance we are willing to impute the blunder—concealing itself behind 
the most arrogant confidence of assertion—* No, I cannot say when it began; my own 
opinion is, that it is a continuation of the Defender system, which immediately ensued 
on the original formation of the Orange Association in the north, and was connecting 
itself with the French revolution and a separation from England.” It is perfectly 
notorious, that the Defenders were mentioned in the parliamentary proceedings of 
1793; and that the first Orange lodge was formed in 1795 (see Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
speech.) It would not be very difficult to prove that, as far back as it is possible to 
trace,a Roman Catholic conspiracy, under different names and designations, but easily 
to be identified by the uniformity of its objects, had existed in Ireland. The very name 
of Whiteboys occurs in Irish history so early as the year 1759. 

We have often been surprised at the ignorance upon these subjects that prevails 
even among those who should be better informed. The civil and internal history 
of Ireland, is a subject that will well repay the labour of investigation. The Peep- 
o’-day-boys are believed by many to have been a Roman Catholic association: they 
‘were not an association at all, and they were Protestants. Some persons have been 
led by Musgrave into the erroneous belief that they were exclusively Presbyterians : 
they were indiscriminately composed of the lower order of Protestants; they never 
received any countenance or support from the better classes ; they never had any or- 
ganization, and were vigorously suppressed by the Protestant volunteers ; they partook 
altogether of the disreputable character of those “ factions” which sometimes disturb 
public tranquillity in many districts in Ireland. To the Peep-o’-day-boys the De- 
fenders were originally opposed. We say originally ; for the views of this confederacy 
soon extended beyond the confined limits of a local feud. This is abundantly evident, 
from the fact that, while there is no evidence that the Peep-o’-day-boys existed in any 
place but Armagh, the Defenders extended themselves over Monaghan, Louth, and 
all the neighbouring counties, and committed formidable outrages, at the same time, in 
the vicinity of the metropolis, and in the remote barony of Innishowen, in the county 
of Donegal. So early as 1793, they had organized bodies in Meath, in Cavan, in 
Leitrim, in Roscommon, and, some accounts say, even in Limerick and Kerry; and 
all this tremendous apparatus extending over a great proportion of Ireland and con- 
vulsing the whole kingdom by acts of violence and outrage, was put in motion to defend 
those who were attacked by a few bands of disorderly Protestants, in a narrow district 
of the county of Armagh! ! 

All this will, no doubt, appear perfectly inexplicable to those who are unacquainted 
with the real state of Ireland; but to those who are, the mystery will find a ready 
solution in a principle universally applicable to every disturbance in which Roman 
Catholics are engaged. In the University Magazine of last October, (vol. iv. p. 365,) 
we quoted the evidence of Major Warburton before the parliamentary committee of 
1825. Speaking of the ribbon system, he said—“ The objects of the conspiracy 
entered into by Ribbonmen are, to establish the Roman Catholic church and extir- 
pate Protestantism, and to separate Ireland from England. * * * The propagators 
of the ribbon system avail themselves of any local disturbances for the purpose of in- 
troducing their own principles; and it ts invariably found, that where disturbances are 
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The truth is, and it cannot be too 
often or too strongly urged, that it was 
stern and unavoidable necessity. that 
forced the loyal Protestants into a de- 
fensive association; and the same cir- 
cumstances which created the necessity, 
determined the character of their con- 
federacy. The Defenders were the 
bigots of a superstitious faith, and 
sought, with all the sanguinary malig- 
nity of bigots, the extirpation of here- 
tics, whom they believed the enemies 
of God. But even among Protestants 
the poison of infidelity and republican- 
ism had been industriously diffused— 
and many of the Presbyterians, seduced 
from their faith by the sophistries of 
Arianism or Atheism, and from 
their allegiance by the republican prin- 
ciples of America, or the wilder specu- 
lations of French democracy, had en- 
tered on the mad resolution of employ- 
ing in the cause of what they termed 


freedom, the tremendous agencies of 
popish bigotry and popish disaffection. 
Thus it was that the society of United 
Irishmen was formed—and so early as 
the 10th of May, 1795, the constitution 
of that body had been completed at 
Belfast. The Protestants, glad to find 
protection in any combination, from 
the system of persecution and oppres- 
sion by which they were harassed— 
many of them, too, discontented with 
a government which seemed unable to 
procure safety for their lives—and dis- 
satisfied with a legislature that had 


just violated the integrity of their Pro- 


testant constitution, by admitting Ro- 
man Catholics to the elective franchise 
—were enrolling themselves in the 
ranks of the newly-formed association, 
with a fearful rapidity—and there is no 
doubt, that had not the Orange lodges 
concentrated and collected together 
whatever of Protestant loyalty re- 


of long continuance, THEY LOSE THEIR DESULTORY CHARACTER, AND ARE METHODIZED 
INTO POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 

This last observation clears up all the mystery connected with the.extension of the 
Defenders. That they were originally the parties to a local and transitory feud there 
can be no doubt; but this feud was made available by some unseen agency for ulterior 
and far more criminal purposes. The confederacy, which at first contemplated local 
objects, was employed for purposes of national insurrection. The oaths of the De- 
fenders were found binding them to treasonable projects; and we have Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s testimony, that the ribbon conspiracy, whose objects are so clearly laid down by 
Major Warburton, is but a continuation of Defenderism. This, with the account of 
the Forkhill massacre, may help us to understand what it was at which the Defenders 
aimed, and what was the danger which the Orangemen associated to repel. 

To follow up the considerations suggested by the important evidence of Major 
Warburton, would lead us into enquiries too protracted for our present purpose. We 
cannot, however, help asking, what is the agency by which every local disturbance is 
thus turned to account for the purposes of treason? Without venturing to assign 
agencies which naturally suggest themselves to the mind—we may discover that there 
must be in the minds of the Irish peasantry a strong predisposition to treason—that 
the feelings of the people must be imbued with the most determined hatred to the 
government—and that their minds must be filled with ambitious speculations, which 
it needs but the accident of a local disturbance to methodize into plans. A separation 
from England, the resumption of the forfeited estates, and the establishment of a 
Roman Catholic republic, are the darling projects which centuries of English mis- 
government have not been able to eradicate from the minds of the Irish people. 
These are the feelings which are the strong impulses of the national heart—they 
have been developed in all the thousand and one conspiracies which, from the con- 
quest, have rendered British authority in Ireland insecure—and al! Mr. O'Connell’s 
political influence is derived from this fact, that he has availed himself of these feel- 
ings and desires, and given them a new and additional channel. He has taught the 
people to seek by means of agitation, and the exercise of those privileges which the 

constitution has conferred on them, those dangerous and treasonable objects which 
formerly they endeavoured to attain only by the hand of violence. And while 
treason is still working as busily as ever in the rebellious and secret associations, 
and the crime and outrage which desolate the land—the insurgents gladly avail them- 
selves of the subsidiary influence of the political power which the folly of liberal 
legislators has thrown into their hands. 
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mained unseduced by the dazzling 
speculations of republicanism, and un- 
contaminated by the influences of infi- 
delity—the entire of the now peaceable 
and happy province of Ulster would 
have become, throughout her popula- 
tion, one mass of infidelity, and disaf- 
fection, and crime—and even if the 
rebellion which was so soon to follow, 
had not proved the deathblow to 
England's existence, and established a 
province of the French republic in 
Ireland, still Britain must have main- 
tained her authority here upon her 
own resources. And unsupported by 
any Irish loyalty—without any body 
of Irishmen, whom, in the hour of 
danger, she could trust—she could 
only have kept the island at that price 
which politicians have questioned whe- 
ther any country be worth—the main- 
taining in it of a military force strong 
enough to overawe the entire of a 
unanimous and disaffected population. 

The loyal Protestants thus sur- 
rounded by Popery, by infidelity, and 
treason—assailed on the one hand by 
the rancorous persecution of their an- 
cient and hereditary foes—tempted on 
the other by the offers of men, who, 
willing, themselves, to make common 
cause with the popish insurgents, and 
thus endeavour to graft upon the pre- 
judices of sectarian bigotry the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of infidel France— 
promised them a hollow security by 
entering into a treasonable fellowship 
in which they should meet their old 


enemies in the new character of allies— 
formed themselves into a society in 
which they might combine to resist 
the attacks of the popish conspirac 

which menaced Protestantism wit 

extirpation, and the principles of which 
might bind them to keep aloof from 
the infidel and the rebellious league 
into which too many Protestants had 
unhappily been seduced. The basis 
of their confederacy they made attach- 
ment to their religion and loyalty to 
their king ; thus boldly setting them- 
selves against the double danger which 
menaced the security of British au- 
thority in Ireland. With a feeling that 
may now perhaps be smiled at as the 
mere ignorance of rustic simplicity, 
they thought that they could not do 
better than hallow their confederacy, 
by a direct acknowledgment of ‘that 
Being “without whom nothing is 
strong.” “ Pro aris et focis” was their 
rallying cry—and from the very cir- 
cumstance that they raised their banner 
in defence of their fathers’ faith, the 
Institution received a character of 
religion of which we trust it never 
will be divested. This spirit breathed 
through all their forms and solemnized 
their very ceremonies by a relerence 
to the sacredness of the cause in which 
they were engaged—the "meeting of 
every Orange lodge® is still opened 
and closed with prayer, and the for- 
mularies of initiation partake largely 
of the character of a religious rite.* 
The Orangemen of Ireland, numbering 


* The ceremonies employed at the initiation of the brothers, have, like everything 


else connected with the Orange institution, been made the subject of gross misre- 
presentation. It is, therefore, with peculiar pleasure, that we are enabled to lay 
before our readers the ritual of introduction. The pure spirit of devotional religion, 
which is the characteristic of this interesting and beautiful ceremony, will speak 
more for the institution, to the religious portion of the community, than could the 
most eloquent advocacy of its admirers and friends. 

«“ The applicant shall be introduced between his two sponsors: namely, the brethren 
who proposed and seconded his admission, carrying the Bible in his hands, with the 
Book of Rules and Regulations placed thereon. Two brothers shall precede him. 
On his entering the room, a chaplain, if present, or in his absence, a brother ap- 
pointed by the master, shall say the whole or part of what follows :— 

«“ O Lord God of our Fathers, art not Thou God in Heaven? And rulest not 
Thou over all the kingdoms of the heathen? and in thine hand is there not power 
and might, so that none is able to withstand thee ?” 

*« Who is like unto Thee, O Lord among the Gods? Who is like Thee, glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises, doing wonders? Thou in thy mercy hast led forth thy 
people which Thou hast redeemed; Thou hast guided them in thy strength unto thy 
holy habitation.” 

“ Lord, Thou wilt ordain peace for us; for Thou hast wrought all our works in 
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as they do now among their ranks, so 
many of the great, the noble, and the 
intellectual of the land, are still not 
ashamed to follow the example of 
these humble peasants who, without 
the counsel of the wise, or the noble, 
or the learned, thought it well to con- 
secrate their confederacy by inter- 
weaving with it the spirit of devotion 
and the mysteries of that faith for 
the pure profession of which they 
were willing to contend. The founders 
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of the institution, uneducated as they 
were in the wisdom of the world, 
had been taught by their parents, 
to hold in reverence their Bible and 
their religion ; and they looked to 
God for protection in dangers from 
which it seemed that human aid could 
scarcely save them, and to religious 
principle for motives to resist tempta- 
tions which human integrity hardly 
could withstand. 

Before they admitted any man into 





us. O Lord our God other Lords have had dominion over us: but by Thee only 
will we make mention of thy name.” 

“ Wherefore, glorify ye the Lord in the fires, even the name of the Lord God of 
Israel in the isles of the sea. 

[During the reading of these the candidate shall stand at the foot of the table, the 
brethren all standing also in their places, and strictly silent. | 

The master shall then say :—Friend, what dost thou desire in this meeting of 
true Orangemen? 

And the candidate shall answer :—Of my own free will and accord I desire ad- 
mission into your loyal institution. 

Master— Who will vouch for this friend that he is a true Protestant and loyal 
subject ? 

{The sponsors shall bow to the master and signify the same, each mentioning his 
own name. | 

Master— What do you carry in your hand? 

Candidate—The Word of God. 

Master— Under the assurance of these worthy brothers, we will trust that you 
also carry it jn your heart. What is that other book ? 

Candidate—The book of your Rules and Regulations. 

Master— Under the like assurance, we will further trust that you will study them 
well, and that you will obey them in all lawful matters. Therefore we gladly re- 
ceive you into this order. Orangemen, bring to me your friend. 

[The candidate shall then be brought by his sponsors before the master ; the two 
brothers standing at each side of the centre of the table; during this, the chaplain 
or brother appointed shall say :— 

“ Many shall be purified and made wise, and tried; but the wicked shall do wick- 
edly, and none of the wicked shall understand; but the wise shall understand. 
Blessed is he that waiteth, and cometh to the thousand three hundred and thirty 
days. But go those thy way, until the end be; for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy 
lot all the end of the days. 

{The candidate shall then kneel on his right knee; and the master shall invest 
him with the decoration of the order—an Orange sash. Then the Chaplain or 
brother appointed shall say :— 

« When thus it shall be in the midst of the land among the people, there shall be 
as the shaking of an olive tree, and as the gleaning grapes when the vintage is done. 
They shall lift up their voice ; they shall sing for the majesty of the Lord; they 
shall cry aloud from the sea.” 

“ Then the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established in the top of 
the mountains; and it shall be exalted above the hills, and the people shall flow unto 
it.” 

« And this shall be for a token upon thine hand, and for a frontlet between thine 
eyes; for by strength of hand the Lord brought us forth out of Egypt. Thou 
shalt therefore keep this ordinance in his season from year to year.” 

Then the master shall say :— We receive thee, dear brother, into the religious and 
loyal institution of Orangemen ; trusting that thou wilt abide a devoted servant of 

God, and true believer in his Son Jesus Christ, a faithful subject of our King, and 
supporter of our constitution. Keep thou firm in the Protestant Church, holding 
VoL. V. 21 
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their brotherhood they required that he 
should take, before a magistrate, the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration ; and 
having received this necessary assu- 
rance of his political and religious prin- 
ciples, they then solemnly admitted him 
into their brotherhood with such cere- 
monies as might serve to stamp their 
union with all the solemnities of reli- 
gious obligation. They framed a rude 
system of signs and pass-words, which 
have been already divulged before a 
committee of the House of Commons ; 
they served the purpose of enabling 
them to recognise each other. Their 
ceremonies, too, were rude, but they 
were impressive. Framed by men in 
humble life—and such men are ever 
fond of mystery—the whole system of 
Orangeism borrowed from Freema- 
sonry much of unnecessary mysticism, 
which it required the lapse of time and 
the presence of superior minds to re- 
duce to that severe but solemn simpli- 
city which is now at once its beauty 
and its pride. 

The institution, however, soon re- 
ceived the countenance of the gentry, 
who, confiding in the principles of the 
men who had formed it, and perceiving 
its usefulness as the means of prevent- 
ing the scattered and unorganised loy- 
alists from being absorbed into the 
illegal combinations which were ex- 
tending over the country, came forward 
to enrol their names among its mem- 
bers, and to take the lead in its affairs. 
The five sons of James Verner, Esq. 
of Churchhill, were initiated into the 
brotherhood, and Dean Blacker’s family 
were also among the earliest of its asso- 
ciates; and many of the leading gentry 
having followed their example, a meet- 
ing was. held at Richhill, at which the 
first county grand lodge was formed. 
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The association spread with a rapidity 
that might surprise us, if we did not re- 
eollect that the hour of danger is the 
time when its usefulness can be best 
understood. We have the testimony of 
Mr. Plowden, quoted by Mr. O’Sulli- 
van in his admirable speech, to which 
we so often have occasion to refer, that 
the Marquises of Hertford and Aber- 
eorn, Lords Northland and London- 
derry, Messrs. Richardson and Brown- 
low—(alas,that this latter name should 
ever have been associated with the dis- 
grace of arecreant apostacy )--and others 
of the landed proprietors of Ulster, 
“insisted on their tenants and labourers 
becoming members.” They knew well 
that a system of terrorism was in active 
operation to force the peasantry into 
the traitorous league of the a. and 
they knew also that it was only by 
uniting in a loyal combination that the 
Protestauts of the humbler classes could 
support each other to resist the menaces 
and the seductions of the disaffected. 

And every means were employed by 
the enemies of the government to mar 
the effects of the institution, which they 
felt was defeating their designs : traitors 
endeavoured to procure admission into 
the lodges, and, by sowing dissension 
among the members, to break up the 
bond of union which pledged them to 
stand by each other in supporting their 
religion and their King. The Rev. 
Holt Waring, one of the oldest and 
most active members of the institution, 
thus speaks in his evidence before the 
committee of the House of Lords in 
1825. He was asked— 


« Why was there so great an object in 
preserving secresy ? 

“ Because there have been the greatest 
pains possible taken to sow division among 


steadily her pure doctrines and observing her ordinances. Make thyself the friend of 
all pious and peaceable men; avoiding strife and seeking benevolence ; slow to take 
offence and offering none, thereby so far as in thee lieth, turning the injustice of our 
adversaries into their own reproof and confusion. In the name of the brotherhood, 
I bid thee welcome ; and pray that thou mayest long continue among them, a worthy 
Orangeman, namely :—fearing God, honouring the King, and maintaining the law. 

[Then the master shall communicate, or cause to be communicated, unto the new 
member the signs and passwords ofthe brotherhood, and the chaplain, or the brother 


appointed shall say :— 


« Glory to God in the highest: and on earth peace, good-will towards men.” 
[ After which the brother shall make obeisance to the master, and all present shall 
take their seats; the certificate of the new brother being first duly signed and regis- 


tered. ] : 
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them, to prevent their being able to de- 
fend themselves. About the same time 
that this originated, or soon after it began, 
but before it had got to any great extent, 
United Irishmen were established, and 
there were great pains taken to draw the 
Orangemen, or those that were supposed 
to be so, from their allegiance, to join the 
United Irishmen; and emissaries from all 
parts were sent into the country, to in- 
duce the people, partly by persuasion, 
and partly by intimidation, to join the 
rebellious combination which was at that 
time meditating treason and insurrection ; 
and for this reason it was absolutely ne- 
cessary, if possible, to exclude all suspi- 
cious persons from the meetings of the 
Orangemen, and to afford protection, if 
they could, to those who refused to join 
the United Irishmen; for every art of 
intimidation was used, and the fondness of 
the people for associating together, their 
attachment to Freemasonry and all those 
private associations, gave a particular zest 
to this mode of keeping them true to 
their allegiance ; for that reason it was 
countenanced.”* 

A few years afterwards the question 
of the Union was insidiously employed 
as a means of creating dissension among 
Orangemen. But this danger was ob- 
viated by the prudence and discretion 
of the Grand Lodge, who pointed out 
to their brethren the arts by which their 
enemies were endeavouring to divide 
them, and earnestly entreated of them, 
as a body, to abstain from the expression 
of any opinion upon this much agitated 
subject. This prudent advice was 
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followed ; and while individual Orange- 
men were found among the warmest 
advocates of both sides, they still met 
as brethren in the lodge-room, from 
which the controverted topic was care- 
fully excluded. 

Disappointed in their project, the 
enemies of the government next at- 
tempted to injure the institution by 
vilitying its character. With charac- 
teristic ingenuity, they turned its ex- 
istence andfits secresy to account, and 
they circulated among an ignorant aid 
superstitious people the rumour that 
the object of the Orangemen was the 
extermination of the Roman Catholics. 
This was no new artifice of the popish 
party : similar reports preceded, perhaps 
caused, the dreadful massacre of 1641, 
Among the lower orders they obtained 
a ready credence, who, knowing that 
the popish associations were bound by 
oaths of similar import against Pro- 
testants, could see nothing improbable 
in the supposition that the Protestants 
might retaliate ; and the leaders of the 
insurrection had art enough to avail 
themselves of their credulity, and thus 
make the foolish fears of ignorance a 
powerful auxiliary to the hatred of bi- 
gotry. The Orange Association was not 
introduced into Dublin until the begin- 
ning of the year 1798, when outrages, 
committed in the very vicinity of the 
metropolis, proved that even there a 
defensive association was necessary ; 
and with such malignant industry were 
the slanders circulated, that on the 9th 


* At a time when it is proposed to make the nature of the Orange Institution the 


subject of a parliamentary inquiry, it may not be amiss to remind those who are 
anxious to put the nation to this very unnecessary expense, that both Colonel Verner 
and the Rev. Holt Waring were examined by the committee of the House of Lords 
in 1825, at considerable length, upon the subject of the institution. The signs—the 
passwords—with all the changes and variations they had undergone, from the original 
foundation of the society, were revealed—all the documents connected with the insti- 
tution—the rules and regulations, as they had been adopted in 1800, and which, with 
the exception of a few verbal and immaterial improvements, have never since been 
changed—were subjected to the severe and jealous scrutiny ot the enemies of the 
institution—and there were not a few of them upon the committee—but nothing was 
elicited in the slightest degree discreditable to its character. We cannot see that a 
second inquiry will bring forth any additional information : we are very sure that it 
will not produce a different result. It is most probable, however, that the wise legis- 
lator who proposed a second investigation was utterly ignorant of the first. Such are 
the men whom faction has raised into a fictitious importance, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, impudence pushed into an ephemeral notoriety. : 

The evidence of Colonel Verner and Mr. Waring is now bound up ina large volume 
of parliamentary reports, and is therefore accessible only to a few. It might, perhaps, 
serve the cause of Orangeism if it could be printed in a shape more calculated for 
general circulation. 

















of May in the same year, the Grand 
Lodge of Ireland deemed it necessary 
to publish the following address :— 
“TO THE LOYAL SUBJECTS OF IRELAND, 

« From the various attempts that have 
been made to poison the public mind and 
slander those who have had the spirit to 
adhere to their King and constitution, 
and to maintain the laws, we, the Pro- 
testants of Dublin, assuming the name of 
Orangemen, feel ourselves called upon, 
not to vindicate our principles, for we 
know that our honour and loyalty bid de- 
fiance to the shafts of malevolence and 
disaffection, but openly to avow those 
principles, and declare to the world the 
objects of our institution. We have long 
observed with indignation the efforts that 
have been made to foment rebellion in 
this kingdom by the seditious, who have 
formed themselves into societies, under 
the specious name of United Irishmen. 

“ We have seen with pain the lower 
orders of our fellow-subjects forced or se- 
duced from their allegiance by the threats 
and machinations of traitors. 

« And we have viewed with horror the 
successful exertions of miscreants to en- 
courage a foreign enemy to invade this 
happy, land, in hopes of rising into 
consequence on the downfal of their 
country. 

“ We therefore thought it high time to 
rally round the constitution, and there 
pledge ourselves to each other to maintain 
the laws and support our good King 
against all his enemies, whether rebels to 
their God or to their country, and by so 
doing show to the world that there is a 
body of men in the island who are ready, 
in the hour of danger, to stand forward in 
defence of that grand palladium of our 
liberties, the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, obtained and established 
by the courage and loyalty of our ances- 
tors under the great King William. 

“ Fellow-subjects, we are accused with 
being an institution founded on principles 
too shocking to repeat, and bound toge- 
ther by oaths at which human nature 
would shudder: but we caution you not 
to be led away by such malevolent false- 
hoods, for we solemnly assure you, in the 
presence of the Almighty God, that the 
idea of injuring anyone, on account of his 
religious opinion, never entered into our 
hearts. We regard every loyal subject as 
our friend, be his religion what it may : 
we have no enmity but to the enemies of 
our country, 

“ We further declare, that we are ready, 
at all times, to submit ourselves to the 
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orders of those in authority under his 
Majesty, and that we will cheerfully un- 
dertake any duty which they shall think 
proper to point out for us, in case either a 
foreign enemy shall dare to invade our 
coasts, or that domestic foes shall pre- 
sume to raise the standard of rebellion in 
the land. 

“ To these principles we are pledged, 
and in support of them we are ready to 
shed the last drop of our blood. 

“ Tuomas VERNER. 
Epwarp Batt. 
Joun CLaupius Beresrorp. 
WILuiaM James. 
Isaac De Joncourt.” 


The importance, at such a moment; 
to the government, of being able to cal- 
culate with certainty upon the support 
of a powerful body of men is strikingly 
put forward here. England was then 
engaged in that tremendous conflict in 
which, seventeen years afterwards, she 
won, upon the plains of Waterloo, the 
liberties of Europe. Ireland was threat- 
ened with an invasion, and those who 
claimed a monopoly of the honoured 
name of patriot were not ashamed to 
invite the armies of a foreign despot to 
her shores. Then it was that the 
Orangemen of Ireland stood nobly for- 
ward; they placed themselves at the 
disposal of the government, and on them 
the government relied. The Protestant 
volunteers who, in 1782, had forced 
from England the recognition of Ire- 
land’s independence, were now, under 
the new name of yeomanry, embodied 
to muintain it against the attempted do- 
mination ‘of France,and the troops were 
left to fight the battles of the empire 
abroad, which must otherwise have 
been withdrawn from posts where their 
services could have been but ill spared 
to guard Ireland against the treason of 
Irishmen and the meditated invasion of 
the French. 

It must never be forgotten, that 
many persons entered into the confe- 
deracy of the United Irishmen, under 
the influence of intimidation, and 
merely to procure protection for their 
properties and lives. Evidence was 
given of one district, in the county of 
Tyrone, in which, out of a population 
of 10,000, all but a very few, had taken 
the oath of the United Irishmen under 
the influence of fear ; but, on the in- 
troduction of the Orange system, they 
renounced with indignation the alli- 
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ance into which they had been forced, 
and enrolled themselves under the 
banners of the loyal confederacy. 
But the effects of the Orange Insti- 
tution may best be understood by 
comparing the present state of Ulster, 
with the condition of the same pro- 
vince in the closing years of the last 
century. Protestants were then left 
without combination or system, and 
treason and disaffection prevailed in 
Ulster, with an energy derived from 
the character of the people which 
made them truly formidable—and now 
it is the only tranquil part of Ireland— 
the judges’ circuits are almost a form— 
a maiden calendar is no unusual thing 
—and to the yeomanry of Ulster, even 
the Whig government looked for sup- 
port, when the violence of Mr. O’Con- 
nell made them apprehend an attempt 
to force a repeal of the union by other 
means than “constitutional agitation.” 

And this has not been done by the 
lapse of time—the change was almost 
as rapid as it was astonishing. Here, 
again, we are obliged to quote from 
Mr. O’Sullivan’s speech ; the truth is, 
though we have ourselves examined 
the historical documents from which 
the reverend gentleman quoted—he 
went so near to exhausting this part 
of the subject, that we could often ap- 
pear to plagiarise if we did not profess 
to borrow. 

“Such,” said the reverend gentle- 
man,”, was the change it effected in the 
north, that, in the year 1803, when 
Mr. Russell went down to excite com- 
motion, his project failed ; and, as Mr. 
Plowden writes, “such was the unas- 
sailable loyalty of the north, heretofore 
considered the hotbed of disaffection, 
that, during the whole time, he was 
not able to muster more than fourteen 
of the most abject cast, some aban- 
doned drunkards, and others idiots and 
mad.” 

Men talk of putting down the 
Orange Institution by legislative enact- 
ments ; let them remove the dangers 
which created it, and it willdwindle eway 
without their interference. In the years 
preceding 1814, when even popish trea- 
son appeared to have suspended its 
attempts, and a temporary tranquillity 
prevailed, the Orange Institution was 
scarcely heard of. It was, when agita- 
tion and its invariable concomitants, 
outrage and crime, again disturbed the 
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peace of Ireland—that it again was 
animated into new vigor. Let Pro- 
testants be satisfied that they are se- 
cure—let them feel that their rights 
are protected—let them see popish 
agitation suspended, and treasonable 
combinations effectually crushed ; and, 
we venture to say, that Orangeism will 
cease with the necessity that created 
it. A few factious spirits—and it is 
not to he expected but that some such 
should be found among Orangemen— 
may, perhaps, still combine for combi- 
nation’s sake. Some ardent spirits 
may yield to that natural error of en- 
thusiasm (perhaps we should say that 
amiable weakness of human nature) 
which prompts us to transfer our at- 
tachment from the object to the means 
by which we attain it ; and still love 
to maintain the association, which, in 
their hearts, is identified with all that 
is sacred and revered. But if we know 
the Protestants of Ireland, the great 
mass of them have no wish to keep up 
anything that could perpetuate the 
remembrance of religious dissensions. 
They have associated to defend them- 
selves, they will separate when they 
are no longer attacked. 

But we honestly confess, that we 
see no near prospect of such a state of 
things in Ireland, as would warrant 
the dissolving of the Orange associa- 
tion. Itis not in a few years, perhaps 
not within the period of a generation, 
that the wisest or the most vigorous 
government can hope to conciliate the 
affections, or to crush the hopes of 
those who still retain all the hatred to 
Protestants and Protestantism, which 
was originally engendered in the bosoms 
of ancestors—and who still treasure up in 
their souls their ambitious speculations 
the recollection of past and the dreams 
of future greatness, as a solace in their 
humiliation, aud a counterbalance to the 
degradation to which,as the descendants 
of a fobbed and persecuted people, they 
fancy themselves exposed. We say that 
even the wisest government, acting on 
the most steady and uniform principles, 
could hardly be expected in any space 
of time, that those now living would 
survive, to remedy those disorders 
which centuries of neglect have ren- 
dered inveterate in the moral constitu- 
tion of Ireland. Much less can we 
hope to see such a result produced 
amid the eternal vacillations to which 
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the policy of Britain towards Ireland 
seems now to be subject. We have 
seen one ministry yielding to the dic- 
tation of Mr. O'Connell, in their 
management of Ireland—we_ see 
another embarrassed and hampered 
in their proceedings by an opposition 
of which he is really, although not 
nominally, the chief. Every day fur- 
nishes but too intelligible indications 
of the hatred to Protestantism which 
rankles in the minds of a large and an 
ignorant portion of the population ; 
aad it is impossible that the Protest- 
ants of Ireland can dismiss all appre- 
hensions from their minds—they ure 
surrounded by those upon whose en- 
mity they may almost calculate with 
certainty—they find that in England, 
the country to which they might natu- 
rally look for protection, their true 
circumstances are but little understood. 
The Protestants of Ireland were 
origina!ly placed here as a garrison to 
keep the country for England, and 
they are still in the midst of those 
who, for her sake, are their enemies ; 
and they cannot shut their eyes to the 


fact, that it has become the interest of 


British statesmen to associate with 
their foes; and while they have no 
wish to borrow the tactics of their op- 
ponents, to overawe the legislature by 
their numbers,and make themselves for- 
midable to weak politicians by a dis- 
play of their organised and united 
strength—they still will maintain their 
institution for the purposes for which 
it was originally formed—to resist 
aggression and to defend, if necessary, 
their properties and lives. And can it 
be said that this is a time at which it 
is unnecessary that they should be 
prepared to find protection in their 
own arm; when leyislators are found 
so indifferent to their safety, as openly 
to threaten that an unprincipled vote 
of a factious majority might in one day 
leave Ireland without an army, and place 
its Protestant inhabitants at the mercy 
of those to whose forbearance they then 
might perhaps be indebted for their 
lives. 

We have more, much more to say 
upon the subject of the noble institu- 
tion we have undertaken to defend, 
but want of space compels us, for the 
present, to hurry to a close. There 
are, however, some documents which, 
in justice to the Orangemen, we must 
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_ before the public, especially as it 

be that before our next publi- 
odin, the attacks of our enemies 
in parliament, may render it expe- 
dient, that our friends should have 
some evidence to refer to in its de- 
fence. We pass over altogether the 
period of rebellion, and the services 
which the Orangemen then rendered 
to the state—we regret to be obliged 
to defer our notice of their conduct in 
this trying period—conduct which drew 
forth the high testimonies of Generals 
Lake and Knox, to the utility of their 
institution—testimonies coming from 
men whose characters make their en- 
comiums honourable indeed. There 
are some points upon which it is ne- 
cessary that we should say a few words. 
Indeed we may almost add all that is 
necessary, by merely quoting the dif- 
ferent declarations published at differ- 
ent times by the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland. 

In 1823, an act was passed, declar- 
ing all societies bound by an oath illegal 
—and at the next half yearly meeting 
of the Grand Lodge of Ireland, the 
regulations of the society were changed 
in conformance with the altered law. 
The following circular announcing the 
change was forwarded to the officers of 
the different lodges. ‘To the conclud- 
ing paragraph we beg to call the par- 
ticular attention of our readers. It is 
an example how the leaders of the 
Orangemen have ever set themselves 
to discourage that spirit of religious in- 
tolerance which their enemies represent 
them as cherishing and keeping alive. 


** Dublin, 7th Feb, 1824, 

« Sir anD Brotuer—I have the plea- 
sure to transmit, for your information, the 
proceedings of the Grand Lodge at its 
half-yearly meeting which took place on 
Monday the 2d instant, but which, from 
the accumulation of business, was con- 
tinued by adjournments until the evening 
of Wednesday the 4th. Although the 
peculiar and trying circumstances under 
which the institution was placed for some 
time back, were of sufficient notoriety in 
themselves to satisfy the minds of its 
members throughout the country of the 
unavoidable nature of the delay which 
has taken place in carrying on its affairs, 
the Grand Lodge conceive it their duty 
to acquaint you, that the chief cause of 
the delay was their anxious desire to have 
the institution placed upon the surest 
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possible footing of securily in regard to 
the law, ere they ventured to make the 
communication to the other lodges, or 
promulgate regulations which it might 
have been found necessary to alter or 
cancel, With this view, they took, from 
time to time, the opinions of some of the 
most eminent lawyers in the kingdom on 
the subject of the institution, which could 
not be accomplished without much delay; 
and they have now the satisfaction of 
being able to state, from the highest au- 
thority, that the Orange Association, as 
now constituted and regulated, does not 
in anywise militate against the law of 
the land; and that if any thing can cause 
it, or any branch of it, to do so, it must 
be a deviation from those regulations 
which have been compiled for its guidance 
with due attention and under the ablest 
advice. 

The Grand Lodge trust that the 
brethren will not lose sight of this impor- 
tant consideration, aware, as they must 
be, of the fell eagerness with which their 
enemies are ready to avail themselves of 
any circumstances which may be turned 
to the disadvantage of the order, or used 
to aid its downfall. The Grand Lodge 
also trust that the brethren will study to 
conduct themselves as members of an as- 
sociation purely defensive, whose sole ob- 
ject is the maintaining our glorious con- 
stitution in church and state; and that, 
grateful for the blessings they enjoy, and 
the dangers they have escaped, they will 
live soberly and righteously in Christian 
charity with all their fellow-subjects, and 
in a constant obedience to the laws of their 
Creator and of' their country ; endeavour- 
ing, as much as in them lies, to keep a 
conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man. 


« I remain, Sir and Brother, 
« Your most obedient servant, 
«“ James Verner, Grand Sec.” 


The next document which we are 
anxious to present, is a letter and reso- 
lution upon the subject of the Orange 
processions. It is a well established 
fact, thut there was a time when these 
annual celebrations of events, the recol- 
lection of which, every lover of liberty 
must hold dear, so far from provoking 
the hostility of Roman Catholics, were 
regarded by them, in many places, as 
a triumph which they might witness 
without offence, and in which they 
might even participate without a com- 
promise of principle. IH designing 
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men, however, whose object it was, 
while they talked of conciliation, to 
destroy all harmony between the pro- 
fessors of the two religions, aroused a 
feeling against these party exhibitions, 
as they termed them, which made the 
processions what they asserted them 
to be. It is not wonderful that Pro- 
testants should feel deeply attached to 
these processions, which, to their 
minds, were hallowed by an associa- 
tion with all the rights for which their 
fathers had fought, and all the victories 
which their fathers had won. It is not 
strange that they should not readily 
acquiesce in that legislative enactment 
which suppressed, with a high and 
haughty rigour, all the demonstrations 
of feeling which were wont, by their 
periodical return, to kindle up all the 
the enthusiasm of their hearts, and 
animate them with renewed attach- 
ment to the principles of the reyolu- 
tion—the only one which all parties 
agree in calling glorious. But their pro- 
cessions gave offence—the unreasonable 
prejudices of the Roman Catholics were 
respected—and the Grand Lodge, on 
the 2Ist of May, 1824, issued the 
following circular :— 


** Dublin, 27th May, 1824. 

“Sm anpd Brorner—I have the 
honour to transmit to you the following 
resolution of the Grand Orange Lodge 
of Ireland, which was adopted unani- 
mously on the 2lst instant, and to re- 
commend it to your particular attention, 
as it is of great importance that the 
brethren in your district should act in the 
most strict conformity with an order 
which tends so strongly to show how 
much the members of the Orange Asso- 
ciation are willing to sacrifice to the feel- 
ings, or even prejudices of their fellow- 
subjects, and bow desirous they are that 
no excuse should be left for ascribing any 
of the disorders that afflict Ireland to 
their conduct or example. And I have 
the satisfaction to add, that this conduct 
on the part of the Orange Association, 
has been strongly recommended by our 
noble and illustrious grand master, Earl 
O'Neill, and that the resolution meets 
his lordship’s full approbation. 


« T have the honor to be, 
“Sir and Brother, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
** James Veaner, Grand Sec: 
“ Fo——, county of——.” 























































“Grand Orange Lodge, 
** Dublin, 2lst May, 1824. 

«“ Resolved—That in consequence of 
the evils which have arisen from the 
erroneous views which many persons 
have taken of the motives and conduct 
of the Orangemen of Ireland, and of the 
intention and tendency of the processions 
which have usually taken place on the 
12th of July, in memory of the glorious 
revolution; the Grand Orange Lodge, 
feeling anxious to evince publicly their de- 
sire to promote tranquillity and to take 
from the ill-disposed every excuse for 
their misconduct, and willing to restrain 
even their own most earnest wishes, 
for the public avowal of that attachment 
to our glorious constitution, which is the 
life-blood of the association, hereby re- 
solve—‘ That no public procession of the 
Orange Association shall be made on the 
12th of July next; and that our grand 
secretary be instructed to communicate 
this resolution to the several grand mas- 
ters for the information of all concerned. 


« Signed by order, 
«“ James VERNER, Grand Sec.” 


We regret that we cannot pause to 
comment upon these documents, so 
characteristic of that Christian for- 
bearance and Christian principle which, 
let its enemies say what they will, we 
believe from our souls to be the spirit 
of the Orange Institution. But our 
space compels us to be brief. In 1825 
an act was passed suppressing all poli- 
tical societies. The Orangemen obeyed 
the law—they dissolved their association 
and discontinued their meetings. The 
Catholic Association appointed a com- 
mittee to devise some means by which 
they might evade the law. It was no 
difficult matter for the ingenious chi- 
canery of Mr. O’Connell to evade the 
clumsy enactments of Mr. Plunkett, 
or, as he was then termed by all parties, 
ignoramus Plunkett—enactments, per- 
haps, framed (do not subsequent events 
more than justify our suspicions ?) with 
the express design of leaving loopholes 
by which wily sedition might escape 
the penalties of their violation, while 
loyalty would scorn to avail itself of 
the expedient. For three years the 
Orangemen proved their obedience to 
the spirit of the law, for its letter they 
might easily have evaded. In 1828, 
upon the expiration of the Algerine 
statute, they revived their system and 
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framed its constitution in strict accord- 
ance with the law; and to the honour 
of the founders of the Orange Institu- 
tion be it spoken, that those who, in 
1828, made it their object to draw up 
rules which might defy even the cavel- 
ling of their enemies, were enabled to 
attain that object by adopting, without 
a single material alteration, except the 
omission of the regulations enjoining 
the taking of the oath—the very same 
rules which had been originally agreed 
to in 1798. In November, 1828, the 
Grand Lodge published the following 
address to the Protestants of the 
empire :— 


“Tt is not less the interest than the 
duty of Protestants to support, by every 
lawful means, the religious and civil 
establishments of their country. By 
these the honour of God and the hap- 
piness of man are most effectually secured. 
In the present era our religion is menaced 
by the attacks of Popery and infidelity, 
while our constitution is assailed by fac- 
tion and sedition. 


«« Against this double danger the Orange 
Institution was formed, being so named 
in honour of King William the Third, 
Prince of Orange, the illustrious cham- 
pion to whom Great Britain owes her 
deliverance from thraldom, spiritual and 
political, the establishment of the Pro- 
testant religion, and the inheritance of 
the Brunswick dynasty. We lay no claim 
to exclusive loyalty or exclusive Protes- 
tantism ; but no man, unless his creed be 
Protestant and his principles loyal, can 
associate with us. We recognize no other 
exclusion, Our institution receives, nay, 
solicits into its circle, every man whose 
religion and character can stand these 
tests, 

« We reject also an intolerant spirit. 
It is a previous qualification, without 
which the greatest and wealthiest man 
would, in vain, seek our brotherhood, 
that he shall be incapable of persecuting, 
injuring, or upbraiding any one for his 
religious opinions; but, on the contrary, 
that he shall be disposed to aid and assist 
loyal subjects of evéry religious persua- 
sion, and protect them from violence and 
oppression. Such, and such only, are 
the principles upon which the Orange 
Institution was founded, and upon 
which it has uniformly acted—yet our 
enemies have affected to consider our 
forms and arrangements contrary to sta- 
tutes which were enacted against treason- 
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able and seditious societies. The spirit 
of such statutes could, by no ingenuity of 
perversion, be urged against the Orange 
Institution; but where the most strained 
interpretation could question its legality, 
the institution promptly complied, and dis- 
dained to evade even the letter of these 
statutes. Our rules are open not only to 
the members of our institution, but to the 
whole community. We have no reserve 
whatsoever, except of the signs and symbols 
whereby Orangemen know each other, and 
these the law has not included in its pro- 
hibition. Our association is general : it 
meets wherever Orangemen are to be 
found, and that, we trust, will soon be in 
every part of the empire. 

“ There is not either oath, obligation, or 
test which candidate or brother can take 
or offer in our society ; the proposal of 
members, their admission, and their conti- 
nuance among us are wholly unfettered with 
pledge or promise; nevertheless, we can 
truly tell the world, that no unqua- 
litied person can come into, and no un- 
worthy brother remain in our fellowship. 

“The Orange Institution cannot be 
suppressed, but by means which would 
subvert the constitution of Great Britain, 
and erase the name of the Prince of 
Orange from among her sovereigns. 
After that erasure the Brunswick dy- 
nasty would soon follow, the liberty of 
these realms, our religion, and our mo- 
narchy would again be placed under papal 
darkness and despotic oppression. 

« By order, 


« H, Maxwe tt, M.P. Grand Sec.” 


With this beautiful and eloquent ad- 
dress—an address which prowulgates 
the present constitution of the Orange 
Society, and which furnishes a deci- 
sive answer to the calumnies of those 
who affect, on the ground of some 
imaginary test and declaration, to con- 
sider the Orange Institution an illegal 
one, we must conclude, for the present, 
our very inadequate vindication of 
Orangeism. We have taken up its 
cause in sincerity, and we have endea- 
voured to vindicate it with truth. Did 
we believe that the principles of 
Orangeism contained anything incon- 
sistent with the pure maxims of that 
Christianity of which the first and 
greatest virtue is charity, no earthly 
consideration could induce us to adopt 
them—but believing in our souls that 
there is nothing in the institution which 
Vou. V. 
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prevents its truest member from bear- 
ing in mind the lesson of Him “ who 
maketh his sun to shine upon the evil 
and the good,” and that all its rules and 
regulations are based upon that book, 
which all professing Christians once re- 
vered—we trust that no earthly consi- 
deration will tempt us to desert them. 
These may not be the days when high 
and lofty and unswerving principle 
will gain the friendship of the many, 
or the approbation of the great. Alas! 
alas! expediency has spread her foul 
and contaminating influence over many 
a heart that was made to beat with no- 
bler emotions, and with a truer and 
more generous pulse. And too many, 
even of Conservative politicians, appear 
willing to forget that there is a God from 
whom all power is derived, and an in+ 
fallible a of right—a rule very dif- 
ferent either from the will of an unruly 
multitude, or the convenience of party 
calculations, by which the exercise of 
that power must be tried. Had we 
regulated our conduct by the maxims 
of expediency—it is probable that we 
never would have identified ourselves 
with that cause which, as was once said 
of a still holier cause, “ is everywhere 
spoken against.” But humble as we 
are, we would scorn to purchase the 
most extensive influence that ever hu- 
man intellect possessed, or the highest 
honor that human ambition ever sought 
—at that expense which nothing human 
can repay—the compromise of a prin- 
ciple, or the suppression of a truth. 
We have taken up the cause of our 
brethren, because we believed it to be 
just. Let the Orangemen be proved 
to be different from what we have re- 
presented them, and we will reject their 
alliance with indignation, and join with 
the cry for their suppression. There 
may be among them individuals who 
mistake the principles of the body— 
there may be individuals whose zeal 
borders very closely, not merely upon 
indiscretion, but intemperance—when 
was there a cause that has not had its 
passionate and its injudicious advo- 
cates? But if there be such, they are 
the rare and the anomalous exceptions, 
To the great mass of its members—to 
the principles of the institution, we con- 
fidently appeal. If its members shall 
be found those who, in all the relations 
of private life, are most respected and 
2k 
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beloved—those too, who treat with 
the greatest kindness their Roman Ca- 
tholic dependants—if its principles be 
found to bear the test of the most strict 
and searching scrutiny—then, for the 
Orange Institution, we ask no special 
protection, no exclusive favor—we ask 
that it shall be let alone—that it shall 
not be condemned without a trial—or 
tried without a charge. Let politicians 
fight their factious battles for ascen- 
dancy, and toss to and fro the best 
interests of the country as the play- 
things of their political game. But let 
them find other means of embarrassing 
a government or conciliating an oppo- 
sition than an unwise and a tyrannical 
interference with those defensive asso- 
ciations into which English misgovern- 
ment has forced the Protestants of Ire- 


land. The spirit of our ancestorsstill ani- 
mates our breasts ; the blood of our an- 
cestors is flowing in our veins. The 
revolutionary tempest may howl around 
us; we will but gather the closer round 
those altars which our fathers have con- 
secrated with their blood: we will re- 
member, those conflicts and those vic- 
tories which it needs not the useless 
pageantry of a forbidden procession to 
keep fresh in our minds; and it may 
be that, when Protestantism and prin- 
ciple, ay, and loyalty, are become 
strangers in the courts of a British 
senate, and even in the councils of a 
British king, among the Protestants of 
Ireland, united together in the bonds of 
sacred brotherhood, they may find once 
more their asylum and their home. 


ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR CRITICAL TABLETS. 


Herodotus, with Critical and Historical Notes, 
by William B. Drury, A.B. late Scholar of 
Trinity College. Book I. Dublin: Milliken 
and Son, 1835, pp. 254, 8vo. 


Tue introduction into our academic 
course of the works of the two great 
historians of Greece we have always 
considered as one of the improvements 
which have been effected by the recent 
changes. The advantage to the classical 
student of forming an acquaintance 
with the purest models of Attic and 
Ionic Greek could not easily be over- 
rated, while in studying history he 
could have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with its facts, at the same 
time that he acquired a knowledge of 
the language. But to the great mass of 
students there was one difficulty atten- 
dant upon the change which to many 
was likely to prove a serious one. The 
selected portions of their works could 
not be procured separately, and the ex- 
pense of the entire was more than might, 
perhaps, prove convenient to the gene- 
rality of those who were, probably with 
limited incomes, availing themselves of 
a University education. 

Mr. Milliken, the bookseller of the 
University, at once perceived the diffi- 
culty, and, with that attention to the 
interests of the students which it is but 
justice to say he has invariably mani- 
fested, he set himself to obviate it. The 


volume before us contains the first book 
of the History of Herodotus—the por- 
tion appointed by the board for the 
general examination—published in a 
convenient size, at a price that places 
it within the reach of the student of 
the most moderate means. 

The task of supplying the necessary 
notes and illustrations has been con- 
fided to Mr. Drury, of whose corre- 
sponding edition of Thucydides we have 
already had occasion to express a most 
favourable opinion, an opinion which has 
since been fully seconded by the judg- 
ment of the public.. We confess, how- 
ever, that we are much more pleased 
with the present volume—perhaps the 
editor has improved by experience ; but 
he has certainly done more justice to the 
father of history than he did to his more 
diffuse and more eloquent rival. 

We say this without wishing in the 
slightest degree to qualify the com- 
mendation which we have bestowed 
upon the edition of Thucydides, which, 
under the same auspices, und for the 
same purpose, Mr. Drury published 
some time since. Indeed our preference 
of the later volume may be but a mat- 
ter of critical caprice ; for, alas, even 
such high and exalted beings as critics, 
with all their boasted infallibility, cannot 
utterly divest themselves of the weak- 
ness of poor human nature. The 
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truth is, that in illustrating Herodotus, 
the editor has been forced to venture 
upon more that is original ; and this 
has effected a decided improvement 
in the nutes. For while they contain 
every useful information that extensive 
classical and historical reading could 
enable the writer to glean from the 
labours of others, they frequently 
present us with ingenious remarks and 
reflections, for which we must feel our- 
selves altogether indebted to the re- 
sources of his own thought. 

We regret that our notice of this 
volume must be brief—we had marked 
with our pen many passages that we 
designed to praise, and one or two 
with which we had determined to find 
fault. But we must leave both one 
and the other undone. Our want of 
space imposes upon us silence, with a 
law, which is the only one to which, as 
critics, we would submit. We must 
apologize for the very inadequate 
notice we are able to take of a most 
useful and instructive work. We 
might have deferred our notice until 
we could have found more room; but 
to any work intended for the students 
of the University, we feel ourselves 
called to give the earliest attention ; 
and, as in the present instance, our 
pleasing duty was commendation, we 
were anxious to discharge it when 
commendation might be of use. 

We cannot, however, avoid calling 
attention to the notes relating to the 
city of Babylon, which show a great 
deal both of historical and classical 
knowledge and of elegance of taste ; 
and what is better, they show that the 
editor is not one of those who think 
it necessary, that a scholar and a man 
of talent should forget, in his re- 
searches, the truths of his religion. 
The wonderful prophecies relating to 
the city of abominations, with their 
fearfully exact and literal fulfilment, 
are placed in these notes in their 
clearest light; and, indeed, we must 
do Mr. Drury the justice to say, that 
without ever degenerating into that 
religious cant, which is much too pre- 
valent in the present day—a cant which 
far oftener bespeaks the affectation of 
religious feeling than its presence—he 
has never missed a fair opportunity of 
supplying an illustration or a confirma- 
tion of sacred history from the sources 
of profane. 

he typography of this work is really 
a credit to our national printing, We 
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do not think that the boasted printing 
establishments of London have pro- 
duced anything to equal, certainly 
nothing to surpass the Greek type of this 
volume. It was printed at the excellent 
establishment of our fellow-citizen, Mr. 
J. 8S. Folds, of Bachelor’s-walk. 

The want of an index is a defect 
which a little trouble would have re- 
medied, but which, in using the book, 
we have found to be an inconve- 
nience. It is probable, however, that 
it will not be felt to be such by those 
for whose use the book is intended. 





Hymns on various passages of Scripture, for 
one, two, or three voices, written and com- 
pesed by Thomas Kelly. 


We hail the appearance of a new 
number of Mr. Kelly’s Hymns, as an 
interesting addition to our stock of 
sacred melodies. It was John Wesley, 
we believe, who sa‘d, he did not see 
why the devil should have all the best 
music ; and who, accordingly, with the 
aid of his brother Charles, adapted 
words to many of our popular airs, by 
which, in many instances, they were 
made to contribute to edification. The 
well-known story of the hymn which 
he composed and sung, to the tune cf 
“ The deep Nine,” in the company of 
some sailors, may serve as an example. 
The practice, no doubt, was truly 
hazardous, and could only occasionally 
be successful, and that in the hands of 
oue who must have possessed more 
than the powers of an ordinary mu- 
sical performer. If, in some instances, 
the words might compel the tune to do 
homage to piety, it is to be feared in 
others, a diametrical opposite effect 
would be produced, and the tune would 
only profane the words, and serve to 
provoke the scorn of the insolent 
blasphemer. We have, we confess, 
been present, on some occasions, where 
the profanity was more than a match 
for the devotion, and the tune seemed 
almost to say, in the words of the re- 
luctant demoniacs, “ What have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth ?” 

Mr. Kelly has adopted a safer plan. 
His melodies are all composed and 
arranged with reference to the peculiar 
character of his hymns; so that the 
music and the words never pull in dif- 
ferent directions. We have seldom, in- 
deed, been more conscious of real 
pleasure, than during the performance 
of some of these touching and beautiful 
effusions. They are the genuine out- 
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breakings of the purified spirit, de- 
sirous of consecrating every faculty and 
every gift to the service of the Re- 
deemer ; and accordingly, they, one 
and all, bear the impress of “ holiness 
uuto the Lord.” We consider them 
an invaluable resource tv those Chris- 
tian families to whom “ the Sabbath is 
a delight,” insomuch as, when they are 
used, the piano need never be silent on 
Sunday. 

Many of Mr. Kelly’s airs are origi- 
nal; many of them will recall to the 
mind of the hearer various little popu- 
lar tunes with which he may have been 
acquainted ; but, in this latter case, 
there is always such a predominantly 
spiritual character impressed upon 
them, as effectually prevents any such 
jumble of levity with devotion, as we 
have above adverted to and deplored. 
Mr. Kelly has, as it were, caught and 
reclaimed many a little vagrant me- 
lody, and never suffers it to appear, but 
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in its converted and Christian cha- 
racter, in connection with the “ winged 
words,” which waft praises and honour 
to Jehovah. 

It is here right to observe, that with 
the opinions conveyed in some of these 
hymns, we do not altogether coincide. 
Mr. Kelly is a conscientious dissen- 
ter from our church; and while we 
admire and value him as a spiritual 
melodist, we cannot extend to him the 
same degree of approbation as a theolo- 
gian. But this we will say, that in him 
true devotional sentiment ever predomi- 
nates over dogma ; and the man whose 
“ heart is right with God,” need fear 
no infection of heresy, in listening or 
giving utterance to those sweet and 
simple strains, in which this excellent 
man, “singing and making a melody in 
his heart unto the Lord,” assuredly ap- 
pears to us to have been doing the 
will of his Father upon earth, as it is in 
heaven, 
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On Tuesday the 8th of March, being 
Shrove Tuesday, the annual spring com- 
mencements were held in the Theatre, 
Trinity College; John Radcliffe, LL. D., 
Pro Vice-Chancellor. Thomas Prior, 


D.D., Senior Proctor; John Lewis 
Moore, A.M., Junior Proctor. The fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 
BACHELOR AND DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 

Rev. John Charles Rev. 
Thomas John Hussey. 


Martin, 


DOCTORS OF LAW, 
Rev. Saml. Thos. Roberts, John M‘Caul. 
MASTER OF ARTS. 

Rev. Thomas John Hussey, Rev. 
Thomas Judkin Butler, Richard Penne- 
father Lloyd, William Lloyd, John Wil- 
liams, Henry Vane Hemmings, Robert 
Haire, William Boyd, Thomas R. Gildea, 
Henry Augustin Dillon, Richard Collins, 
John Nicholson, Rev. Thomas Arm- 
strong, Alexander Norman, Edmund 
Kelly, Theobald Butler Aldwell, Samuel 
Jones, William Remus, Rev. James 
Joseph Frew, Rev. Andrew Robinson, 
Robert Travers, Thomas Smyth, Rev. 
Gorman Gregg, Robert Le Poer Trench 
M‘Clintock, Rev. Alexander Clements, 
Rev. Francis William Blewster, William 
Prior Moore, Rev. William Newton 
Guinness, Edward Hughes, Rev. Fred. 
Thomson, Thomas Fitzgerald, Rev. 
Thomas Smyth King, Thomas Cradock. 

BACHELOR OF LAWS. 

John M«Caul. 


BACHELORS OF MEDICINE. 

Edmund Kelly, Gerald Osbrey, James 
Charles Ferguson, William Boswell. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on a number of gentlemen. 

Gold medals were presented by the 
Vice-Chancellor to the following gentle- 
men, who obtained the rank of Senior 
Moderators at the Degree Examination 
in Michaelmas term :— 

Graves, Charles; Butler, William A. ; 
Wheeler, George B.; Carson Joseph ; 
Sherlock, Harold H.; Mr. Peed, James. 

An ordination was held by the Lord 
Bishop of Ferns, in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, after divine service on Sunday, 
March 15th, when the following gentle- 
men were admitted to holy orders :— 

Priests.—Reverends Robert C. Sin- 
gleton, Ephraim Hinson, Andrew Robin- 
son, Frederick Thompson, William Smith 
King, John Samuel Monsell, (on letters 
demissory from the diocess of Derry,) 
Francis Thornburg, (on letters demissory 
from the diocess of Dublin.) 

Dracons.—Robert B. King, Hugh 
Robert Hill, John Wilkinson, (on letters 
demissory from the diocess of Tuam,) 
Annesley Hughes, (on letters demissory 
from the diocess of Dromore.) 

The anthem sung by the choir was a 
selection from Handel’s Messiah; the 
words, “ How beautiful the feet of those 
who preach the gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good things. The Lord 


gave the word, great was the company of 
preachers.” 


